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ARTICLE I. 
EXCLUSIVISM.—Parr II.* 


THE Roman Catholics have attempted to unite all Christians 
under one great head, making subjection to the Papacy a test 
of union with the Church, yet admitting within that one organi- 
zation all the diversities of opinion which are to be found in the 
Protestant world. The Episcopalians profess to believe that 
“schism”—meaning by that, separation from their Church—is 
the chief of all sins—forgetting that their own denomination is 
based on a great schism from the Papacy, through which they 
professedly derive all their power of ordination, and all the 
evidence that they are im the apostolic line. Infidels and skep- 
tics, covetous of an opportunity of attacking the Church, and 
willing to make capital for themselves out of the divisions of | 

* Note by the Author of this Article——But one of the Editors of this journal is 
responsible for the sentiments contained in this Article. The other Editors 
consent to its publication as containing suggestions that may be worthy of 
reflection, and that may lead to a more thorough and able discussion of the 
subject. 
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Protestants, have made the separation into sects an argument 
that a religion that develops itself in such modes of division, 
and under such forms of contention, cannot be from God. Those 
who seek an excuse for not making any profession of religion, 
often take refuge in the fact that divisions exist in the Church, 
and allege that until Christians shall themselves agree as to 
what is to be believed, they cannot with propriety be urged or 
expected to connect themselves with a Church in which there is 
no union and no common faith or charity. 

It is important, then, to inquire what is the true ground to 
be taken on this subject; and to ask whether the division into 
denominations is at variance essentially with the true’ spirit of 
Christianity, and is inconsistent with the proper notion of the 
unity of the Church. On this point, and in reply to the ques- 
tions just proposed, we submit the following remarks :— 

1. While the essential doctrines of Christianity are plain, and 
are easily defined, those on which the various Christian denomi- 
nations differ, pertain to the loftiest subjects which can come 
before the human mind. They belong to a philosophy on which 
there has as yet been no unity of opinion among men, and not 
a few of them seem to lie beyond the range of the human intel- 
lect in any of its developments in this world. There has been 
as yet, for example, no way discovered of explaining the con- 
sistency between the freedom of the will and the doctrine of 
divine decrees; and men, as they make one or the other of 
these doctrines the stand-point in their observation, will form 
different theories about the nature of religion, and just in that 
proportion there will be a tendency to the formation of different 
organizations in the Church; and yet there is in this fact no 
insuperable reason why both should not maintain the essential 
truths in regard to the plan of salvation and the duty of men. 
On these high subjects, where perhaps even angels may differ, 
where Milton makes his fallen angels enter into a profound and 
yet unsatisfactory discussion—finding no end 


In wandering mazes lost— 


it is not to be expected that men, with their limited views, 
should come to a perfect understanding, or should be able to 
relieve these doctrines of all perplexity; and it may be better— 
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it is better—that those who entertain different views on these 
subjects should be organized into different denominations, than 
to attempt to compress them into one. The interests of religion 
—the true interests of charity, confidence, and love,—will be 
better promoted by such a separation than by a forced and un- 
natural union ; a separation that shall in fact produce more real 
union than could exist if they were forced into a single organi- 
zation. 

2. Men look at objects from different points of view. In 
contemplating a landscape, though the same objects—houses, 
trees, hills and streams—are observed, yet the whole scene— 
the picture—takes its character, as is well known, from the 
point of view; the “stand-point” of the observer. Even 
though the same objects come under the eye, yet the whole is 
so changed by the different combinations; the different lights 
and shadows ; the different apparent position of the objects ; 
that unless our own position in looking at a painting be the 
same as that of the artist, we seem to be looking at different 
things, and the whole may be as much varied as though we 
were looking at a wholly different scene. The same thing occurs 
in moral objects. One man from his stand-point looks only at 
God. He makes the Creator’s throne the central point in his ob- 
servation, and he brings prominently and almost exclusively into 
view the divine nature, plans, purposes, agency—and he becomes 
a Calvinist. Another, in his contemplation, looks more directly 
on man; on his moral agency; his free will ; his responsibility ; 
and, fearful that all will be resolved into fatalism, he becomes 
an Arminian. With one, the divine honor, the divine purposes, 
the divine glory, becomes the direct and main object of contem- 
plation; with the other, the doctrine of free agency and re- 
sponsibility fills the whole field of vision. Both are honest; 
both hold parts of the great system of truth, and both may be 
good men, yet here, in their theological views, they part asun- 
der, and a foundation is laid for a difference of denomination. 

3. There is a diversity in the mental constitution of men ; in 
their modes of thinking; in their habits of reasoning; in their 
power of observation; in the congeniality of their mental struc- 
ture with certain forms of belief. Whatever John Wesley might 
have been under any circumstances, it is certain that Jonathan 
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Edwards could have been nothing but a Calvinist. His mind 
was so constituted that when he looked at God and his govern- 
ment, he at once saw the Calvinistic system to be true. And 
there are many such minds. In their regeneration they are 
born Calvinists—and they can never be any thing else. They 
make God the centre of the whole system of truth; they look 
upon him as a Being of eternal purposes and plans; and all 
their ‘experience’ in their conversion is such, that all the hope 
which they cherish is traced to the eternal purposes and the 
sovereign mercy of God. To their apprehension nothing is 
more certain than that if God had not interposed in their case; 
if he had not formed an eternal plan embracing their salvation, 
they would have perished forever. Such men can never have a 
conception of God except as acting according to an eternal 
plan; and such men will be Calvinists, and their theology will 
be as fixed as the everlasting hills. Whatever may be true of 
Jesuits, in their power of adapting themselves to new forms of 
belief, Jansenists are susceptible of no such moulding by out- 
ward circumstances ; and they will be found true to the princi- 
ples which they embrace when they first look at the subject of 
religion, and in accordance with which they were born into the 
kingdom of God. 

There will be, therefore, as long as the world stands, a class 
of men of whom Pascal, Calvin, John Knox, and Jonathan 
Edwards, were the types. They will be inflexible in their faith 
—perhaps stern, fixed, rigid in their character—and no power 
of earth or hell will be able to turn them from their opinions. 
They might have been infidels; but even their infidelity would 
have assumed a Calvinistic form, for it would somehow have 
been based on the doctrine of eternal purposes—of a fixed and 
settled order of things. There has been always, also, a large 
class of men of whom Arminius was the type. These latter 
would have found their prototypes among the Epicureans, as 
the other class would have found theirs among the followers of 
Zeno; in men of modern times, the types of such men were 
found among the Jesuits in the Roman communion, and the 
Wesleys among Protestants. By their habit of mind; by their 
modes of looking at objects; by all their “experience,” they 
become Arminians—and nothing can change them. 
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Now we think that it is better that those who look at the 
objects of religious belief from the same points of view, and 
those who from their education, their temperament, their men- 
tal structure, are led to the same doctrinal views, should be 
organized into distinct bodies or denominations, than to attempt 
to collect them into one body. There must be some kind of 
division in the Church. It is impossible that all the members 
of the Church on earth should be collected into one body; should 
be under one specific mode of government; or should be as- 
sembled for council or for worship in one place; and it is 
equally impracticable that there should be one delegated body 
that should watch over the universal Church, and direct its 
affairs. Hither, therefore, geographically—by cities, towns, 
neighborhoods, or by the affinities of language, nation, or com. 
plexion ; or by differences of culture, education, refinement ; or 
by the affinities created by preferences in modes of worship or 
differences of doctrinal views, there must be a breaking up of 
the universal church into smaller bodies; bodies that can be 
assembled for worship, or represented for government and 
counsel. A geographical separation, or a mapping out of the 
whole Church into so many blocks and squares constituting so 
many separate Churches, is impossible; a division by national 
customs and by language, where it can be avoided, is undesir- 
able; a difference founded on the distinction of condition, cul- 
ture, or education, would be foreign to the spirit of Christianity ; 
but a division founded on the different views which men, from 
the circumstances above stated, take of government and doc- 
trine, is that which is most natural, and which will best secure 
the ends of an organization into a Church. The advantages 
secured by this, and which are in our view a full vindication of 
the propriety of thus dividing the Church into distinct denomi- 
nations, and, perhaps, a full equivalent for all the incidental 
evils that grow out of it, are such as the following :— 

(a.) It promotes internal harmony. It lays a foundation for 
mutual confidence and affection in a Church. It prevents inter- 
nal strife and collision, by uniting in one compact communion 
those who come constantly together for worship and fellowship, 
while, at the same time, it is not, as we shall see, inconsistent 
with a recognition of other Churches, or with love for those who, 
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in different communions, are also united, according to their own 
preferences, on the principle of affinity of doctrine, or affinity 
of views in the government of the Church. 

(.) The different denominations thus exercise a happy and 
desirable scrutiny over each other. This is not by any direct 
interference ; not by an attempt at control; not by denuncia- 
tion, or by one portion regarding the other as left to the un- 
covenanted mercies of God; but it is by the wholesome restraint 
which exists when we are conscious that we are observed by 
others. Every man is under a happy stimulus to virtue who is 
conscious that he is observed by his virtuous neighbors and 
friends; every family derives an important advantage, though 
it is secret and silent, from the fact that it is one of a group 
of virtuous families, each having its own distinct organization, 
and each pursuing its own interest; and in like manner, each 
Church in regard to its own spirituality and purity, derives an 
important advantage from the fact that it is one of a group of 
churches, each and all, in their own way, striving to promote 
the cause of religion in the world. 

(c.) An important benefit arises from the existence of such 
denominations in the fact that great and important truths are 
ultimately stricken out and established, which, so far as appears, 
could be reached in no other way. Truth makes its way in the 
world by means of discussion and conflict—by the collision of 
different minds, as fire is elicited by the collision of flint and 
steel. Many of the most important truths and principles now 
in the possession of the Church, are the results of long, and 
warm, and perhaps angry discussion; as the principles that 
enter into our views of liberty are the results of ages of conflict. 
We are, therefore, no enemies to controversy. We believe that 
while a Christian spirit should be manifested, and while there 
should be Christian charity and candor, controversy is one of 
the most important means for promoting the cause of truth, and 
consequently of promoting pure religion. It sharpens the intel- 
lect ; it, of necessity, puts the mind on its guard and makes it 
cautious, knowing that there may be a keen-eyed opponent who 
will examine the positions which are laid down; it calls up all 
the power of invention in seeking arguments to maintain the 
position assumed; it thus, on the one side and on the other, 
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ultimately exhausts the subject, and enables mankind to deter- 
mine what 7s truth. And though in the controversy itself it 
may be true, and is commonly true, that neither of the antago- 
nists are convinced of error, and that both retire from the field 
claiming the victory, yet those of subsequent times will look at 
the subject more candidly and carefully than the contestants 
did. The collision—the struggle—has exhausted all that can be 
said on both sides of the question, and when the dust and smoke 
of the conflict has passed away, and when the original combatants 
are no more, men will look at these arguments as they are.. 
They will gather up the results of the conflict. They will in- 
corporate the new truth thus stricken out into the permanent 
creed of the Church, and the Church will thus be placed on a 
higher elevation. Thus it was in the early Church—in the 
Arian controversy ; in the controversy between Augustine and 
Pelagius; in the disputes respecting the Ebionites, and the 
Paulicians. None of the original combatants may have been 
changed in his belief; but the results of the whole have gone 
into the permanent faith of the Church, and by every such 
struggle the Church is preparing to place itself ultimately on 
a higher elevation. 

In this connection, also, a few other remarks may be made, 
showing more distinctly how denominations of Christians are 


. formed, and what purpose they are designed to accomplish in 


the progress and diffusion of religion in the world. 

(1.) There is a remarkable affinity between certain doctrines 
of religion and certain forms of ecclesiastical government. We 
know not exactly on what philosophical principles to explain it, 
but it is a fact that, in general, the Calvinistic faith has de- 
veloped itself in connection with a Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, and that an Arminian faith has shown a decided affinity 
for the Episcopal mode of church government. Thus the Church 
at Geneva, the Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian Churches 
in this country, and the Congregational Churches, have been 
Calvinistic. Not an instance, perhaps, has occurred where a 
Presbyterian body has been Arminian in its faith; and we 
always, perhaps unconsciously to ourselves, regard a Presbyte- 
rian as, of course, a Calvinist in doctrine. In like manner it is 
true, in general, that it has not been easy to connect Calvinism 
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with any other mode of church government than that which is 
decidedly Presbyterian. The Methodist Churches in this coun- 
try and in England are Arminian, and maintain an Episcopal 
form of government; and though the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England are, to our apprehension, strongly Cal- 
vinistic, and express all that moderate Calvinists deem essential, 
yet it is well known that it has never been possible to maintain 
the ascendency of the Calvinistic doctrine in the Church of 
England, or in the Episcopal Church in this country. By far 
the largest portion of Episcopal ministers, and members of the 
Episcopal Church everywhere are decided Arminians in doc- 
trine; and wherever Episcopacy propagates itself, it propagates, 
as a matter of course, the doctrines of Arminius. Thus, too, 
when in the Church of England the Puritan doctrines began to 
prevail, having a strong tendency to Calvinism, if not in fact 
being identical with Calvinism, there was at the same time a 
strong tendency to the Presbyterian form of government. The 
Puritans that came to New England, though trained in the 
Episcopal Church; though their ministers had been ordained in 
the Episcopal Church; and though most of their number had 
been members of the Episcopal Church, all at once, when they 
landed on our shores, and when their doctrines had a full oppor- 
tunity of development, became Presbyterians; and thus, too, 
history informs us that, when Calvinism had secured the ascen- 
dency in the Parliament of England in the days of Charles L., 
the bishops were excluded from the House of Lords, and Pres- 
byterianism and Independency controlled the nation. The 
restoration of the Jax and dissolute Charles II. was at the same 
time the restoration of Episcopacy and Arminianism ; and to 
this day there has not been Calvinism enough in England to 
disturb essentially the Episcopal mode of administration. Cal- 
vinism, indeed, to some extent, lives in the Episcopal Church, 
but it is not there an element of sufficient power to disturb the 
Episcopal mode of government; yet it would not be possible to 
make the whole Episcopal Church conform in doctrine to the 
obvious meaning of the Thirty-nine articles, and still retain the 
Episcopal form of government. In like manner, it would not be 
possible to infuse into the Presbyterian Church the doctrine of 
Arminius, and still retain the Presbyterian mode of government. 
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They who hold those doctrines seek other forms of church 
organization than the Presbyterian, and those doctrines every- 
where develop themselves in connection with other forms. We 
will not now undertake to show how this is to be accounted for. 
We advert to it only as a remarkable fact in the history of the 
formation of denominations in the Church, and we anticipate 
that what ‘has been, the same is that which shall be,” and that 
this union of Calvinism with the Presbyterian mode‘ of church 
government, and of Arminianism with the Prelatical mode of 
government, will be found to prevail everywhere. As an histori- 
cal fact it seems, at least, as if Calvinism was the friend of free- 
dom in government, and as if Arminianism had some sort of 
affinity with the assumption and exercise of arbitrary power. 
Kings on their thrones have dreaded Calvinism more than they 
have Arminianism. Knox was a greater terror to Mary, than 
Laud was to Charles I. 

(2.) Sects or denominations are often formed in the Church, 
as the expression or embodiment of some one idea—perhaps 
some single thought—that is in advance of the age in which 
they rise, and which is to become ultimately a permanent truth 
in the church. It is their mission to work out that idea; to 
give it prominence in the world; to secure its establishment as 
one of the permanent truths that are to enter into the ultimate 
form which the church shall assume: and when that one idea 
becomes established, the necessity of the denomination ceases, 
and it dies away. It would probably be found, as a matter of 
fact, that each sect in religion, like the sects in philosophy, had 
some one great idea that characterized it, and that gave birth 
and form to the denomination ; and it would probably be found 
that most of the sects whose existence is now known only by 
the records of history, had some peculiar mission of this kind 
to perform in the world. Luther had a mission in the world; 
Calvin had a mission; John Wesley had a mission; William 
Penn had a mission. There was a prominent idea in the Refor- 
mation ; so there was in the foundation of Methodism ; so there 
was in the labors of Fox and Penn. ‘The establishment of one 
principle or thought in religion may have been worth all the 
toils and sacrifices of the denomination in securing it; and 
having secured it, the denomination may have been suffered to 
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die out, to be revived no more. It was worth all the sacrifices 
and trials of the Bohemian brethren to work out the one great 
idea respecting Christian missions, and to give that idea the 
prominence in this age, which it has received through their 
labors: and having worked out the thought, it may be that that 
peculiar denomination has little more to do on the earth, and 
that the execution of the grand conception will be left to the 
church at large. 

(3.) Two things may therefore be expected to occur in the 
progress of events: 

(a.) One is, that denominations may wholly die out, or wholly 
cease to be: that their existence may be known only as histori- 
cal facts, and their very form cease upon the earth. So it has 
been with a large part of the sects of philosophers. They struck 
out some one great conception—established it—and then passed 
away. The great thought became one of the permanent truths 
which were to stand out prominently, or to enter into new com- 
binations, and to influence future times. So ecclesiastical his- 
tory has recorded the names of numerous denominations whose 
wrecks are strewed along the path of history ; whose very form 
has vanished. The idea—the thought that characterized the 
denomination—the great truth which it arose to establish, has 
become one of the admitted and peculiar truths of religion, and 
in new combinations, has gone as an element into religion as it 
now exists on the earth; but the denomination has died away 
to be needed no more, and to be revived no more. The world 
is thus strewed with the ruins of sects that once played their 
part, as the shores of the ocean are strewed with the remains 
of vessels wrecked in the storm; or as sea ports are filled with 
the hulks of vessels that once were engaged in naval strife; or 
as the old world is filled with the ruins of cities that once 
flourished, but which, in the changes of commerce and of em- 
pire, have passed away. Those vessels and those cities have 
performed their work, and have perished. And thus it is with 
many of the sects and denominations in the church. They per- 
formed their work; and they have perished to be revived no 


more. 
(6.) Another remark that may be made is, that when a sect 
has performed its work, it is impossible again so to infuse life 
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into it, and so to adjust it, that it shall meet the wants of 
another age. We doubt whether it would be possible to infuse 
again into the Moravian Church the same missionary spirit 
which animated it when its first missionaries went to Green- 
land; and the indications are, that the denomination, having 
performed its work, and having been the means of infusing a 
large missionary spirit into the church at large, is destined to 
pass away. We see indications, we think, that it would be im- 
possible to infuse again into the Quaker denomination, the spirit 
which animated that body in the times of Fox, Barclay, and 
Penn. It had a work to perform; and it has done it well. It 
was to furnish a strong and powerful testimony, in advance of 
all other denominations, and at a time when those subjects 
were little understood, in favor of the rights of conscience, 
the evils of war, and of slavery: and having done this 
work, the denomination seems destined now to pass away. Its 
power, even on these subjects, has waned, and it may be that 
God, having no further use for the denomination in these re- 
spects, will suffer it quietly to die. It is now held together more 
perhaps by pecuniary than by moral and spiritual ties; it is 
divided on great questions; it seems to be ready to crumble into 
fragments ; and were it not for the property tie, it is probable 
that its entire dissolution would not be a very distant event. 
It is also most probably impossible to infuse the spirit of evan- 
gelical piety into the Armenian, the Nestorian, the Greek, the 
Coptic and the Roman communions. They had their day and 
their place, and they have accomplished, as organizations, their 
work on earth. It is, indeed, a great experiment which the 
missionary world is making, to see whether in and under those 
forms the spirit of ancient Christianity cannot be revived; but 
we are not for ourselves sanguine of success. We apprehend 
that as the members of those communions are converted, they 
will seek, as is now the fact in the Armenian communities, 
organizations under new forms, and that new denominations 
will spring up in those lands where the old organizations have 
acted their part, and have become dead. The seven churches 
of Asia Minor died out, and Christianity is to be reéstablished 
there anew, not by reiinimating the old forms of devotion, but 
by a new organization on their ruins, adapted to this age of the 
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world. John and Charles Wesley attempted to infuse the life 
of evangelical piety into the established Church of England. 
They failed wholly. The attempt resulted in the establishment 
of a distinct denomination, wholly contrary to their intention, 
in Great Britain, and ina similar organization in this land. It 
would be impossible to blend Methodism and Episcopacy in 
either country. 

In like manner we apprehend that it will be found to be im- 
possible to infuse the spirit of evangelical piety permanently or 
generally into the Episcopal Church. The attempt to do it in 
our own land has led to the alienated feelings of the high and 
the low church, constituting two distinct bodies in that commu- 
nion; and the same result has been the consequence of the 
attempt in England. An eminent minister of that denomina- 
tion* felt the difficulty of doing this to be so great, that he 
separated wholly from the church of his family and his fathers, 
and, alike by his own act, and by his published opinions, has 
declared such a blending of the two—such a resuscitating of 
the early spirit of piety in that denomination—such an infusion 
of the principles of evangelical piety into the forms of that de- 
nomination, to be, in his apprehension, impossible. We believe 
that it is so; and that the result aimed at by the evangelical 
party in this country and in England, will never be accomplish- 
ed. We believe that the only way of securing the prevalence 
of the evangelical spirit, is to be by an entire separation from 
what has become a religion of forms. 

The reasons for this opinion, in regard to the Episcopal 
Church, we think are obvious, as evangelical religion has never 
shown any affinity for an established liturgy and for prescribed 
forms of devotion. Evangelical religion is too free; it is too 
much the work of the heart; it is too much the deep feeling of 
the soul welling up its spontaneous expressions, and demanding 
an utterance which cannot be obtained in the prescriptions of 
forms. History has shown, as in the Greek Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Nestorian Church, the Armenian Church, 
that the liturgies of prescribed worship are not favorable to the 
cultivation of evangelical sentiments, but that the tendency 
always is to a cold and lifeless formalism. 


* Rey. Baptist Noel. 
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(c.) The forms of worship in the Episcopal Church, even if 
forms could be ever well adapted to such a purpose, are not fitted 
to the expression and cultivation of evangelical piety. They 
came, in a good measure, out of the Roman Catholic communion. 
They were not originally more than half adjusted to Protestant- 
ism. They belong materially to the Roman views of religion. 
The utterance of the Protestant evangelical sentiment in devo- 
tion is constantly arrested and crossed by the utterance of 
some sentiment that had its origin in another system, and that 
was designed to embody the ideas of another system. The 
friend of a pure evangelical piety; the believer in the entire 
depravity of all persons before they are renewed by the Holy 
Ghost ; the believer in the absolute necessity of regeneration— 
doctrines which lie at the foundation of all evangelical religion 
—must encounter constantly in the services of the Episcopal 
liturgy the influence of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration— 
undoubtedly in its boldest and most offensive and dangerous 
form, the doctrine of the Episcopal Prayer Book. In like 
manner, in reference to the acts of an officiating ministry, and 
the administration of the sacraments, he encounters everywhere 
in that book the doctrine of an opus operatum in the sacraments. 
This, too, he encounters in all the ideas of sacred places, and 
sacred vestments; the peculiar holiness of the church and 
chancel ; and the sacredness of the burial place. These things 
cannot be adjusted to the spiritual developments of evangelical 
religion. They belong to other things than Protestantism ; and 
while they remain as a part of the services of a Protestant 
Church, they will chill the ardor and cramp the efforts of those 
who attempt to blend these forms of devotion with the freedom 
of the evangelical spirit. 

We are not surprised, therefore, at the trouble which is ex- 
perienced on this subject by Episcopalians themselves. We are 
not surprised at the demands made from time to time by por- 
tions of their own body for a revision of the Liturgy. We 
were not surprised at the memorial prepared for the last Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Episcopal Church, asking for such a 
modification in the Prayer Book, as to adapt it better to the 
“‘masses’’ of the people—to make it more popular in the com- 
munity—to adapt it more to what is the free working of reli- 
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gion in other denominations. And yet are we not surprised at 
the result. We believe that what is asked cannot be done; that 
such a revision and adjustment of the Liturgy cannot take place 
without an entire change in the structure of the Prayer Book, 
and without an entire change in the position which the Episcopal 
Church holds in respect to other denominations. Let Episco- 
palians remove the Roman Catholic views essentially pervading 
the Liturgy on the subjects of ordination, baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, and the burial of the dead; let them remove altogether 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration; let them become asso- 
ciated and affiliated with the Church of Christ as it actually 
exists on earth—found in other denominations as really as in 
their own ; let them lay aside their exclusiveness—their claims 
to being the only church on earth ; let them recognize the min- 
istry and the sacraments of other denominations, and then their 
church may be adapted to the “masses” of men—but not till 
then. 

In the conclusion of our remarks, therefore, and as express- 
ing the sum of all that we have said, we would observe that 
there are two things which are essential to proper notions of 
the union of the church; two things which are indispensable in 
overcoming the exclusive spirit which now prevails in the 
branches of the church to which we have referred; two things 
which we have a right to insist on and demand, and which we 
do insist on and demand, in reference to each and every deno- 
mination ; two things to which the whole church must ultimately 
come. They are these: first, that it shall be understood that 
there is to be entire freedom in the church in forming denomi- 
nations, and in individual Christians attaching themselves to 
such existing denominations as they may prefer, without any 
disparagement, or implying any suspicion in regard to their 
good standing in the Church of Christ; and second, that there 
shall be a mutual recognition in the different evangelical deno- 
minations of each other—a recognition of the membership, of 
the ministry, and of the validity of the sacraments as adminis- 
tered by each other. 

I. Perfect freedom among Christians in forming denomina- 
tions according to their preferences, or their views in regard to 
worship and doctrine; and in attaching themselves to such 
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denominations as they may choose. The idea is, that to form 
a new denomination is not to be branded as “schism” or 
treated as such, and that it shall be understood that it is not 
prima facie evidence, or any evidence at all, that a man is not 
a Christian because he is attached to a denomination that differs 
from our own. It is not to prejudice his Christian standing in 
our own estimation ; for being thus attached to a different deno- 
mination he is not to be held up to denunciation; he is not to 
be esteemed as a schismatic or a heretic; he is not on that 
account to be excluded from our sympathy, our confidence, our 
Christian love. In the one universal church, divided into diffe- 
rent branches, he is to be permitted to worship God according 
to his own views of duty without suspicion or molestation, and 
he is to be permitted to seek a union with the branch of the 
church where he can be most edified and most useful. It is 
to be no ground of suspicion in regard to his piety that from 
the views which he entertains of truth and order, he prefers 
the Episcopalian, or the Presbyterian, or the Baptist, or the 
Methodist Churches, as that which better represents his views 
than any other, and as that in which he can, most to his own 
satisfaction, worship God and prepare for heaven. And there 
is to be no attempt to proselyte him, or to separate him from 
such a chosen and preferred communion, on the ground that he 
is now a schismatic or a heretic, or that he perils his salvation, 
and is left to the “‘uncovenanted mercies of God.”’ 

If the view which has been taken in this Article is correct, 
then the position which we now lay down, follows of course. 
This is ‘the liberty wherewith Christ makes us free.” This 
is essential to just notions of Christian freedom, and to right 
apprehensions of the church. This Christian liberty must em- 
brace all those cases in which it could be admitted that salva- 
tion would be possible if the individual were in another connec- 
tion; that is, where it is admitted that he holds no error that 
perils salvation, and where his private character is such as to 
furnish evidence of true piety. In other words, other things 
being equal, his salvation is not to be made to depend, and his 
being recognized as a Christian is not to be made to depend, 
on his being connected with any one of these denominations. 
In any one of them he is to be in good faith recognized as a 
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Christian brother; in any one of them it is to be admitted that 
he may acceptably worship God and prepare for heaven; in 
any one of them it is to be conceded that he is a member of 
the true Church of Christ. There is to be no presumption 
against his Christian character, and his hope of heaven, from 
the fact that he chooses to belong to any one of these denomi- 
nations, rather than to any other of them. He is to be regard- 
ed as being as much entitled to the Christian name in any one 
of these denominations as he would be in any other, and being 
connected with any one of these denominations, he is to be con- 
sidered as having as much right to be regarded and treated as 
a Christian, as he would have if connected with any other. 
Whether immersed or not immersed; whether the sacraments 
are or are not administered by one on whom prelatical hands 
have been laid; whether he ministers in a “church” or a 
‘“‘meeting-house,”’ a barn, or a school-house, or, like the Saviour, 
by the way side; whether he wears a surplice, or is clad in 
simple vestments, or is clothed, like John, in camel’s hair, his 
membership in the church, if he is a private Christian, is to be 
recognized as true and real membership; his ministrations, if 
he is a minister of the gospel, are to be recognized as ministra- 
tions rendered valid by being in accordance with the arrange- 
ments and the purposes of the Redeemer. 

II. The second thing that we demand and claim, as follow- 
ing from our argument; as essential to the proper unity of the 
church, and as lying at the basis of all negotiations in regard 
to the union of the different denominations—a sine qua non in 
any attempt to promote such union—is, that in the evangelical 
denominations there shall be a recognition of the ministry, 
membership, and sacraments of each other. 

We claim this on these grounds: 

(a.) As a right based on the fact that no one form of church 
organization can be proved to be prescribed in the New Tes- 
tament as essential to the idea of a church; that no one mode 
of baptism has been specified as the only mode; that it is im- 
possible to demonstrate that any prelatical ministry is in a 
direct and uncontaminated line from the Apostles; that no 
creed now embraced as that which expresses the peculiar views 
of any one of the existing denominations can be demonstrated 
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to be that within which alone lie the hopes and offers of sal- 
vation; and that no one can adduce any authority from the 
Bible to exclude any others who give evidence that they are 
renewed by the Holy Ghost, and are true believers in Christ, 
from any or all of the privileges and the acts of recognition 
due to those who are redeemed, and are the heirs of heaven. 
We claim and demand this on the broad ground, that whoever 
gives evidence that he is accepted of the Father, as reconciled 
through the Son, is a member of the one true Catholic Church, 
and should be in every way recognized as such in the great 
family of the Christian brotherhood. He that excludes one whom 
Christ has not excluded; he who shuts out one whom Christ 
has not shut out; he who in word or act holds up one whom 
Christ has received and recognized as entitled to the crown of 
glory, as a schismatic or a heretic, an alien or an outcast, offers 
a direct affront to Christ himself, and, so far as the act goes, 
renounces the Saviour also. “He that despiseth you [rejecteth 
comp. 1 Thess. iv. 8, or excludeth 6’a3erév ivas] despiseth 
[rejecteth or excludeth é#é a3eré¢] me, and he that despiseth 
me, despiseth him that sent me.” Luke x. 16. ‘He there- 
fore that despiseth [Marg. rejecteth, 6 é3<r@v] despiseth not 
man, but God, who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit.” 
1 Thess. iv. 8. “But why dost thou judge thy brother? Or 
why dost thou set at nought thy brother?” Rom. xiv. 10. 
“He that judgeth his brother, judgeth the law. There is one 
Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy: who art thou that 
judgeth another?” James iv. 11,12. From such passages of 
Scripture as these, we think that it is a clear principle that all 
true Christians have a right to a recognition by all others as 
being of the same great family as themselves; as being heirs 
with them of the same salvation; as on a level in respect to all 
the honors and privileges connected with the Christian name— 
as the individual citizens of any one State of this Union have 
a right, in any State of the Union, to be recognized and treated 
as citizens of the Republic. 

Each and all have a right to make their selection of the 
modes of devotion in which they shall worship God, perform 
their religious duties in the world, and prepare for heaven: and 
this is the same as saying that others who claim this right also 
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for themselves, shall not set up an exclusive claim, or withhold 
from others the proper recognition of their membership in the 
Church of Christ. 

(6.) We claim this because it accords with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; because it is only in this way that the true spirit of that 
system can be developed. The Church is one: not in the sense 
that it is one Episcopal Church, or one Presbyterian Church, or 
one Baptist Church: it is one in the sense that there is on the 
earth one great body of believers in Jesus Christ, who have 
been redeemed by his blood, and who will ultimately be received 
into heaven. All who have been thus redeemed, and who will 
thus, through his blood, be received into heaven, are true mem- 
bers of the Church, and together they constitute the total 
Church of Christ on earth. As such, each one should be re- 
cognized as a brother in Christ, as an heir of heaven, and as 
entitled to all the sympathy, confidence, and affection of a true 
friend of the Redeemer. It is remarkable how slow were even 
the first true members of the Church of Christ—the sincere 
personal friends of the Saviour—to see and recognize the prin- 
ciple. Even John—the gentle, the pure, the charitable, the 
loving John—once came to the Saviour in the true spirit of 
modern exclusivism—perhaps the first instance of the manifes- 
tation of that spirit in the church—and said to him, ‘Master, 
we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not 
us: and we rebuked him because he followeth not us. But 
Jesus said, Forbid him not; for there is no man which shall do 
a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. For 
he that is not against us, is on our part. For whoever shall 
give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye belong 
to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward.” 
Mark ix. 38-41. Here, in this language of the Saviour, is the 
true spirit of Christianity ; here, in the language of John, is the 
true spirit of the exclusive Baptist, Episcopalian, Covenanter. 
That those men actually cast out devils was not questioned even 
by the excluding apostle, but the ground of offence—the reason 
for a rebuke and for exclusion—was, that they were not directly 
associated with him and the other apostles. That there are true 
friends of the Saviour in other denominations now, as well as in 
the Baptist, the Episcopal, and the Covenanter Churches ; that 
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the ministers of other denominations are as learned, as pious, 
as faithful, as laborious, and as successful as those in the Epis- 
copal Church ; that Presbyterians and Methodists are as sincere 
and devoted in their attachment to the Saviour, and as earn- 
estly seek the salvation of souls and the conversion of the world, 
as the members of the Baptist Churches, and that there is in 
the other branches of the church as real attachment for truth, 
and as real a manifestation of the spirit of the Master, as there 
is in the excluding fragments of the Scotch Church, would not 
be denied even by those who are themselves most rigid and 
exclusive in their treatment of other denominations. The 
ground of offence—the real difficulty—the cause of exclusion— 
is precisely that taken by John, that those excluded friends of 
the Saviour ‘follow not with them.” The doctrine of the 
Saviour is, that although they are not immediately connected 
with us in an organization, yet if they show by their lives and 
conduct that they are with us, and not with the world, they are 
to be recognized as true followers of the Saviour; as members 
of his Church. The conduct of the disciples who were thus 
rebuked by the Saviour, was in spirit precisely that of the 
Episcopalian, the Baptist, and the Covenanter, who excludes 
from his fellowship those who do not “follow with them” 
though, in every other respect, they may give the fullest evi- 
dence that they are as true followers of the Saviour as they are 
themselves. 

(c.) We claim this as a right, because if these principles were 
recognized and acted on, it would tend to promote Christianity 
in the world. The great hindrance to the spread of Christianity, 
so far as relates to the matter now under consideration, is not 
the existence of denominations ; it is the manner in which they 
regard and treat each other. It would be no real objection to 
Christianity, even in this age of the world, that there were 
different sects and denominations in the church, if each recog- 
nized the others as on a level with themselves in regard to the 
Christian name. The objection—the difficulty—is, that they 
exclude and denounce each other; that one portion refuses to 
recognize another portion as any part of the true church; that 
one portion, claiming peculiar sanctity, or relying on a pretended 
exclusive authority derived from the apostles, represents another 
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as ‘left to the uncovenanted mercies of God;” that one por- 
tion, on the ground of an external rite, excludes all others from 
a public recognition as having any claim to the title of Chris- 
tians; and that another, on the ground that they only are in 
possession of the truth, exclude all others from any right to the 
communion. Can it be wondered at that the tendency of this 
is to make infidels? Can this, a skeptical world asks, be a 
religion from heaven? Can this be a religion which the com- 
mon Father of the human race would introduce into the world? 
Can this be the religion which a Saviour of the human race— 
a Redeemer of mankind—would care to establish? Would the 
Father of all; would the Redeemer of a world enter into any 
arrangement at so much expense, in order to make an exclusive 
Episcopal Church, or an exclusive Baptist Church, or an exclu- 
sive body of Covenanters? Can it be supposed that this would 
be the design and end of a religion which had its origin in the 
love of mankind, and which was designed to bless the earth? 
The feelings which suggest such questions may not indeed be 
always expressed. They may lie silent in the mind. But they 
are there. They constitute a secret reason with many why they 
do not embrace the Christian religion in any form, or at least 
they serve to quiet the conscience when the claims of Christian- 
ity are pressed upon the attention. They constitute an impor- 
tant part of the sum total of the opposition which is made to 
religion in the world, and of the sum total of the support on 
which the infidelity of the world relies. So far, therefore, as 
the influence of each of the exclusive denominations goes in 
sustaining exclusiveness, so far are they responsible for the ex- 
istence of infidelity on the earth; so far they furnish an argu- 
ment or an apology for the sceptic, which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to meet. 

For reasons such as these, therefore, we claim and demand 
of each of the excluding denominations, that they shall recog- 
nize the ministry, the membership, and the ordinances of the 
others. We insist on this as a right, not as a matter of con- 
descension and concession. We claim that the Episcopalian 
shall, by proper acts, recognize the ministers of other denomi- 
nations as ministers of the Gospel, and the ordinances dispensed 
by them ag valid ordinances. We claim and demand of the 
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Baptists that they shall not merely recognize the ministry of 
other denominations, but their membership also; that while, if 
they prefer it, they continue the practice of immersion in bap- 
tism as a part of their Christian liberty, they shall concede the 
same liberty to others ; and while they expect that their acts of 
baptism shall be recognized by others as valid, they shall not 
offer an affront to the Christian world by re-baptizing all who 
enter their communion, or by excluding from their communion 
all who have not been subjected to the rite of immersion. We 
claim and demand, too, of the Covenanters—the spiritual de- 
scendants of John Knox—that they shall not ignore or exclude 
the great body of the Christian Church, as unworthy of a place 
at their table of communion; as unfit to sit down with them to 
commemorate the dying love of the Redeemer. Of each and 
all these denominations of Protestant Christians we claim and 
demand that they shall not offer this public affront to the Chris- 
tian world, that all others but themselves are to be classed, so 
far as their act can go, and so far as they can have any influ- 
ence, with aliens and apustates; Saracens and sceptics; Brah- 
minists and Buddhists—shut out from any covenanted mercy, 
and any promise of heaven. 

In respect to Episcopalians, in addition to the general reasons 
offered in this Article, and applicable to all, we claim and de- 
mand this for the following reasons: 

(1.) There is no special claim from the numbers, piety, 
or position of the Episcopal Church to justify it in taking ex- 
clusive ground. Its history goes back no farther than other 
Protestant denominations. In all its original aspects it is on 
no higher level than the Lutheran Church, and the Reformed 
Churches of France and Switzerland, for they all detached 
themselves at about the same time from the Roman Catholic 
communion. The ordination of the first ministers in the Epis- 
copal Church, like the ordination of the ministry in those deno- 
minations, was by the Roman Catholic priesthood, and Episco- 
pal ministers have no claim to a closer relation to the Apostles 
than the other ministers of the Reformation. In point of time, 
also, Episcopalians were not the first in the field in ‘the Refor- 
mation; in point of piety, ability, zeal, learning, they had no 
eminence in the Reformation above other ministers of the Gos- 
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pel. Then, as now, a noble part of the great Reformed body— 
a portion of the one redeemed and emancipated Church, greatly 
but not specially or exclusively honored by the Saviour, the 
Episcopal denomination has a claim to high honor in the work 
of maintaining truth, and diffusing religion in the world; but 
at no time has it ever been able to place itself in such an emi- 
nence in piety, learning, or zeal as to lay the foundation of a 
claim of being exclusively the Church, or to justify it in using 
those terms which it has been so much accustomed to employ in 
speaking of other denominations. 

(2.) In demanding that the Episcopal Church shall recog- 
nize the ministry, the membership, and the sacraments of other 
denominations, we are asking merely that it shall act in accord- 
ance with the earliest position of the Episcopal Church itself. 
These exclusive claims are a late growth in that body, and are 
in no manner necessary to the true notion of the church as 
understood by the early English Reformers. In the best and 
purest days of Episcopacy, the ministry of other branches of 
the great Protestant body was freely recognized as being in all 
respects on a level with those who had been ordained by the 
imposition of the hands of a prelate. It was no part of the 
views entertained by the Episcopal Church in England at the 
time of the Reformation, that the ministers of other denomina- 
tions were to be excluded, or that their right to minister in holy 
things was to be denied: and Episcopacy has gained nothing 
in piety, in influence, or in power by the exclusive spirit which 
has sprung up in modern times. It is well known that the 
ministers of foreign churches were recognized in England by 
Cranmer and by those associated with him; that they were re- 
cognized, also, even in the times of Elizabeth, and that the 
exclusive doctrine which now prevails in the Episcopal Church 
had no pervading or prevailing influence in England till the 
time of Charles the Second. Thus, Mr. Hallam says,* “It 
had not been unusual from the very beginning of our Refor- 
mation, to admit ministers ordained in foreign Protestant 
Churches to benefices in England. No re-ordination had ever 
been practised with respect to those who had received the im- 
position of hands in a regular church ; and hence it appears 


* Constitutional History of England, pp. 424, 425. 
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that the Church of England, whatever tenets might latterly 
have been brought in controversy, did not consider the ordi- 
nation of [by] Presbyters invalid. Though such ordinations as 
had taken place during the late trouble, [the times of Charles I. 
and the Protectorate of Cromwell,] and by virtue of which a 
great part of the actual clergy now in possession, were evidently 
irregular, on the supposition that the English Episcopal Church 
was then actually in existence; yet if the argument from such 
great convenience, as men call necessity, were to prevail, it was 
surely worth while for men to suffer them to pass without ques- 
tion for the present, enacting provisions, if such were required, 
for the future. But this did not fall in with the passion and 
policy of the bishops, [in the time of Charles II.] who found a 
pretext for their worldly motives of action in the supposed 
divine right and necessity of Episcopal succession; a theory 
naturally more agreeable to arrogant and dogmatical ecclesias- 
tics than that of Cranmer, who saw no intrinsic difference 
between bishops and priests; or of Hooker, who thought eccle- 
siastical superiorities, like civil, subject to variation; or of 
Stillingfleet, who had lately pointed out the impossibility of 
ascertaining, beyond doubtful conjecture, the real constitution 
of the Apostolical Church, from the scanty, inconclusive testi- 
monies that either Scripture or antiquity furnish.” All that we 
could ask of the Episcopal Church would be to go back to the 
principles of Cranmer, Hooker, and Stillingfleet : the principles 
which recognized a true ordination and ministry in Bucer and 
(Ecolampadius. 

(3.) We urge this claim in reference to the Episcopal Church, 
because the exclusive spirit is not necessary to any proper views 
of the ministry in that church or elsewhere. It was not so ad- 
judged in the early periods of the Reformation in England; it 
is not now so judged even by the established Church in Eng- 
land, for by the Articles of Union, the Presbyterian Church is 
recognized as a true church—one of the articles of the union 
of England and Scotland (A. D. 1707) being, “‘that the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian Churches of England and Scotland 
shall be forever established as essential and fundamental parts 
of the union.”* 


* Hallam’s Constitutional History, p. 674. 
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The early history of the Episcopal Church in England, as 
we have seen, is opposed to the exclusive spirit; the present 
public position of that church in England, as recognizing the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church as a true church, is opposed to 
this exclusive spirit; all proper notions of the ministry is 
opposed to it; all the argument that there is in the case is 
opposed to it. Nothing in history can be more hopeless than 
the effort to make out the actual spiritual descent of Bishop 
White or Hobart as Prelatical Bishops in a direct uncontami- 
nated line from the college of the Apostles, or from any one 
of the Apostles; and nothing that assumes to be a grave matter 
is more ridiculous or contemptible, than the attempt, with a 
grave face, to exhibit such a demonstration. There is not a 
pecuniary claim of the smallest possible value, or a claim of any 
other kind, that could be defended on that ground before a 
court of common pleas:—not a title to an heir-loom, or to a 
right of common, or to an acre of land, that could be main- 
tained for a moment on such an argument, and no sensible man 
would for a moment regard any pretended right as of the 
slightest value, that did not rest on a better foundation. It 
is a most marvelous thing that sensible men persist in asserting 
their belief in any such ascertainable pedigree, or in its worth, 
even if it could be ascertained. Where, in all the New Testa- 
ment, is there the slightest hint that the validity of the ministry 
depends on the fact of such an ascertained descent; or that 
a ministry is invalid where such a pedigree can not be made 
out? If the New Testament had asserted this, the assertion 
would now strip all Episcopalians, as well as all others, of any 
right, to administer the ordinances of religion, and at once 
degrade the whole of them to the condition of laymen. 

(4.) We urge this claim and this demand on the Episcopal 
Church, because it is an act of mere justice to the ministers of 
other denominations. By whatever influence the exclusive 
ministers of the Episcopal Church may have in the community, 
by just so much they are doing a public wrong to other men as 
learned, as able, as zealous, as useful and as pious as them- 
selves; men who by all the evidence that can be furnished by 
character and by success, that they are called to the work of 
the ministry, are furnishing that evidence to as great a degree 
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certainly as the most favored and the most. gifted of the Epis- 
copal clergy ; men, too, who, as ministers of the Saviour, will 
occupy as elevated a position before the throne of the Redeemer 
as they themselves will. They, by their doctrine of exclusive- 
ness, are holding up before the world all other ministers of the 
Gospel, however learned, successful, or devoted to the cause of 
their master, as intruders into an office to which they have no 
claim ; as deceivers—asserting a right to which they are in no 
way entitled ; as injuring true believers by administering ordi- 
nances which have no validity; as Korahs and Dathans minis- 
tering strange fire before the Lord; as exposing both themselves 
and their flocks to the vengeance of heaven by unhallowed and 
unauthorized ministrations. Thus, by a fair construction of his 
public acts, every Episcopal minister in the land must be held 
to regard the ministers of all other denominations; thus he 
expresses a public wish that they should be regarded by their 
own flocks and by the world at large. There is a large class 
of ministers in the Episcopal Church who, we trust, cannot in 
their hearts so judge of the ministers of other churches; and 
we find it difficult to account for the fact that good men, such 
as they are, can consent to occupy a position which makes pro- 
per, if not inevitable, such a construction in regard to the views 
which they entertain of the ministers of the Lord Jesus in other 
denominations. They are “low-churchmen.”” They profess to 
regard substance more than forms; to consider the doctrines of 
the church as of more importance than any modes of devotion ; 
to believe that there is one ‘‘ Catholic Church,” and that the 
members of that church are all who have been regenerated by 
the Spirit of God, and who have true faith in the Redeemer. 
Some of them go even farther than this. They would recog- 
nize the ministers of other denominations if their “canons” 
did not forbid it. But how is it that they can consent to live 
and minister under such canons; that by their own acts they 
proclaim every day that those canons are right, and that the 
ministers of all other denominations are intruders! 

(5.) We have one other consideration to suggest to the 
ministers and members of the exclusive Episcopal Church. They 
are troubled that their church is not “popular” with the masses ; 
that it does not commend itself to the public mind. They have, 
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we understand, appointed a committee to inquire into the cause 


_ of this, and to ascertain how the “church” may be made more 


“popular,” or may commend itself anew to the community at 
large. There was occasion for the appointment of such a com- 
mittee. The apprehensions of the Episcopal Church are well- 
founded on this subject. Episcopacy, out of the cities, is not 
popular, and does not commend itself to the masses of the com- 
munity. We can suggest to our Episcopal friends in their 
trouble one reason why this is so, and why it must be so. It 
is found in this spirit of exclusiveness. It is because they stand 
aloof from all the rest of the Christian world; and because it is 
not in accordance with the spirit and genius of the American 
people, that one small denomination shall thus proclaim by their 
acts that all the authorized ministrations of religion are with 
them, and that all others are left to the “‘ uncovenanted mercies 
of God.” Let that committee begin where it should begin, and 
seek to bring back the Episcopal Church to what it was when 
Bucer and (colampadius—when Calvin and Knox—were re- 


garded as true ministers of religion—to the views of Cranmer, 


or even Hooker and Stillingfleet, and one reason why the 
“church” is not adapted to the masses, would cease forever. 
Till that is done; till the Episcopal Church ceases by its public 
acts to pour contempt on all other ministers and churches in 
the land, it will occupy the position which it does now—respect- 
able; but among the least of the tribes of Israel. 

And for similar reasons we claim and demand of the Baptist 
Churches that they shall recognize the members of other 
churches, as members of the Church of Christ. We do not ask 
this as a boon, we claim it as a right. We do not come and 
present a humble petition that this may be so; we insist that, 
in all good faith, it shall be so. We claim it on the ground 
that all the members of the redeemed church are equal before 
God, and are equal in their rights on the earth; on the ground 
that other Christians are not inferior in the evidence of piety, 
in zeal, in learning, in usefulness, and in the. proofs of the 
Master’s favor; on the ground that Baptists have no claim 
from their origin or their history to pre-eminence or exclusiv- 
ism; on the ground that they can never so demonstrate from 
the Bible that immersion is the only mode of baptism that will 
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be acceptable to God, as to be a satisfactory argument to any 
candid and reasonable man outside of their own communion; 
on the ground that they can never demonstrate from Scripture 
that Christians have a right to give to any ordinance of religion 
—any mere rite or ceremony—and especially any mode of per- 
forming a rite or ceremony—such a prominence as to override 
all other distinctions, and to constitute the peculiar rule of 
judging of other men; on the ground that they can never 
demonstrate that the question about the qualification for mem- 
bership in the Christian Church depends on the quantity of 
water that shall be used in baptism. We care not how much 
water any body of Christians may use, though they should in- 
sist that for themselves they prefer to be laved in the Atlantic 
ocean to being immersed in the Jordan; or prefer being im- 
mersed in the Jordan to being washed in “ Onion river ;” or 
should prefer being washed in Onion river to being immersed in 
a baptistry in Sansom street or in Spruce street.* Let them 
enjoy this privilege, if they deem it a privilege; but let them 
not exalt this to a position to which Christ has not exalted it, 
or make that a test of character and of a title to heaven, when 
Christ has made repentance and faith in himself the only 
ground of being recognized as his followers all over the world. 
And our Scotch brethren! Followers of John Knox, of 
Andrew Marvel, and of Richard Cameron! Descendants of 
the men who prayed, and toiled, and fought, and bled for 
Christian freedom—for the great principles of the Protestant 
Reformation—for the rights of conscience—for the privilege 
of worshipping God freely! How often have their earnest 
prayers for Christian freedom and for the enjoyment of the 
rights of conscience, been heard on the hills and in the glens 
of Scotland; among its wild barren rocks and mountains— 
themselves pursued by fire and sword because they demanded 
liberty of conscience. How often have they stood up boldly 
and bravely before the world—defying Kings, and Popes, and 


* The celebrated Lemuel Haines was riding with a Baptist brother, when 
they came to a certain river. “See,” said the Baptist brother, “brother 
Haines, here is water. What doth hinder you from going down into the 
Jordan?” “Brother,” replied Mr. Haines, “that is not the Jordan, it is Onion 
river.” 
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Councils—that they might be recognized as true Christians! 
And why should the sons of such men come to these shores— 
the land where all enjoy that for which their fathers prayed, 
and struggled, and bled, to set up now an exclusive claim to 
membership in the Church of Christ ; excluding from all recog- 
nition as church members, thousands—millions—who hold the 
same faith, and who maintain substantially the same form of 
worship, and who would lay down their lives in attestation of 
their love for the same truth? We cannot but honor them. 
We regard them as, in most important senses, models of Chris- 
tian men in their love of truth, and in the defence of the cause 
of liberty and humanity. But why, O why, should they shut 
out the great body of the Protestant Christian world, as in their 
view, so far as Christian communion is concerned, on the same 
level with the Mother of harlots; why should they stand before 
the world practically proclaiming that Presbyterians of other 
names, and Methodists, and Baptists, and Episcopalians—all— 
all, whatever may be their character, their zeal, or their success 
in saving souls—are to be held up to the gaze of mankind as 
having no right to sit down at the table which commemorates 
the dying love of a Saviour? 





ARTICLE II. 
THOUGHTS ON ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


THE language of Hellas is the same now that it was three 
thousand years ago. The analogy of Latin and Italian is 
utterly false, as applied to Greek, ancient and modern. In 
the former case the spirit of the language has changed. Not 
only have foreign words entered, but foreign systems of gram- 
mar and syntax have usurped dominion, while the changes of 
this sort in Greek are exceptional. The Italian is a rude 
plaster copy of an antique, but the modern Greek is the glo- 
rious old statue, bruised and mutilated, it is true, but for all 
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that, the identical contemporary of Solon and Pericles. Peo- 
ple now-a-days indulge in a foolish habit of decrying the lan- 
guage and the people of modern Greece; they sentimentally 
quote Byron’s “ Greece, but living Greece no more,” sigh over 
Marathon and Salamis, and having thus paid due respect to 
antiquity, turn to belaboring the modern inhabitants with Aris- 
tophanic epithets. These superficial Jeremiahs forget that his- 
toric distances are apt to hide defects, and that their idea of 
Greek character, and the common language of the age of Peri- 
cles, may be entirely too exalted; while, conversely, their hur- 
ried observation of modern Greek valets de place and swindling 
hucksters, may be a weak foundation for a judgment of the pre- 
sent nation. 

The Greek now shows the same strange mingling of delicacy 
and cruelty, of valor and treachery, of generosity and jealousy, 
and the same surprising activity of mind, which characterized 
him during the Peloponnesian war. And his language is the 
same sweet, flexible and expressive utterance which formed 
such fitting material for poesy and oratory in the lips of 
Sophocles and Demosthenes—injured but not ruined by time 
and adversity. The vulgar notion of barbaric substitutions, as 
in Italy, has no historic basis, and is totally belied by the pre- 
sent appearances. Italy had a mongrel population in its best 
estate, but the Hellenic people exhibited a oneness of race 
which was ever their boast. Italy, under Augustus, was a 
congeries of races, bound to one government; but Greece, in 
the time of Pericles, was one race under many governments. 
While Italy was thus ready for its northern impregnation, 
Greece was naturally prepared to resist the incorporation of 
foreign elements into its homogeneous mass. This is the secret 
of the preservation of the Greek language, and this preserva- 
tion is proof of the continuity of the Greek race. Italy be- 
came Gothic, but Greece, so far from changing, stamped the 
Byzantine Rome with her Hellenic name, language and ideas. 
The Church itself which radiated from Rome could not include 
Greece within its pale, as it did Germanic and Celtic nations; 
the impenetrability of Greece resisted the Roman ecclesiastical 
infusion, and formed an independent centre of Church organi- 
zation. All these glaring historic facts, and the duration of 
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the Byzantine Empire for a thousand years, (Greek in warp 
and woof,) seem to be thoroughly ignored by those weepers, 
who insist on having Greece dead and buried beyond hope of 
resurrection. Centuries of oppression have not been without 
their effect on the race. It has destroyed their literature and 
flooded them with ignorance, but it has failed to break their 
spirit or annihilate their nationality. The late revival of their 
literature under such names as Corae, Dukas and Trikoupi is a 
witness to this, and the astonishing progress of the nation in 
educational matters during the last twenty years, shows a men- 
tal vigor that tells its pedigree. The language itself is per- 
forming a work unprecedented in the history of tongues. It 
is successfully shaking off its barbarisms as so much accumu- 
lated dust, and revealing the clear Hellenic in all its pristine 
beauty. 

Modern Greece, in its educational aspect, is a model. The 
kingdom, numbering one million souls, (perhaps one-sixth of 
the entire Greek race,) is divided into 10 nomes, 50 eparchies 
and 300 demes, corresponding (on a small scale) to our States, 
counties and towns. Each nome has a gymnasium, each epar- 
chy a grammar-school, and each deme a common-school. This 
does not include the city of Athens, where we find the Univer- 
sity, three gymnasia, five grammar-schools, six common-schools, 
and six other special educational establishments. The number 
of pupils in all these institutions is 45,000, being one pupil to 
every twenty-two souls. It must be borne in mind that these 
schools are not like the schools of Austria, where a strait-jacket 
religion is almost the only thing taught, but are conducted on 
liberal occidental principles. The University shows a list of 
nearly 1000 students, 50 professors, and a library of 100,000 
volumes. What State in Europe can make an exhibit like this? 
And yet this is poor dead Greece, buried twenty centuries deep. 
We have incontrovertible indications that Greece has never 
been dead, that her mangled stalk has deceived superficial ob- 
servers, and that the life of the root under present favorable 
influences, is shooting forth verdure of the same species that 
once drew the admiring gaze of the world. 

Although we are about to discuss some features of Greek 
Tragedy, yet we felt the above exordium necessary to illustrate 
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our first sentence in relation to the Greek language. And now 
we can proceed more directly to our task. 

Two facts in the history of Greek Tragedy meet our atten- 
tion,—its brief career and its local circumscription. We have 
seen that the living Greek language is three thousand years 
old. Of these thirty centuries, one alone includes all that is 
great in Greek Tragedy, the fifth century before Christ. And 
Athens was centre and circumference of its creation. It be- 
comes an interesting question to inquire into the cause of these 
narrow limits of time and place. The glories of Greek litera- 
ture extend over a thousand years from Homer to Plutarch, 
(and we may rightfully go farther,) and all parts of the Hel- 
lenic world contributed. Jonia, Doris, Lesbos, Athens, 
Thebes, Magna Grecia, Sicily and Alexandria were honored 
rivals in the high contest. But Tragedy, in its distinctive 
grandeur and excellence, kept in sight of the Athenian Acro- 
polis, and enjoyed comparatively an ephemeral existence. 
Furthermore, Tragedy never existed anywhere else before its 
high career in Greece. Mimic representations with or without 
dialogue may have been common to early civilization every- 
where. Nothing would be more natural even among a rude 
people, and such doubtless were the sources of the Greek 
drama in Susarion and Thespis, but we would be guilty of as 
great error in calling this “tragedy,” as in confounding the 
rhythmic chronicle with the epic. Unity, dignity, grace and 
consistency are needed before we reach tragedy. To compre- 
hend tragedy we are not to delve into its beginnings, as some 
do, and not to bring up faces smeared with wine-lees and 
strolling bands of mimes, nor are we to search into Bacchic 
dithyrambi, sacrificial goats, and satyric dances. Historically, 
these may have legitimate place, but they are at best but acci- 
dents. The worship of Bacchus is no essential part of tragedy, 
as the very thymele, transformed from an altar to a chorus- 
stand, abundantly testifies. Nor is it of any use to our pur- 
pose to notice the point of departure of tragedy and comedy as 
from the sober and jovial sides of the Dionysan festivity, and 
match the two dramatic forms with the death of Nature and its 
anastasis. All this may be true or fanciful, yet in no wise 
furnishes a diagnosis of the tragic art. Greek Tragedy, in its 
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essence and power, must be studied in Alschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, the trio who almost monopolize its exposition. 
As we appreciate their works and the manier of their exhibi- 
tion, we are furnished with all the elements of a correct judg- 
ment, and may thus best answer the first inquiry of this Article, 
Why was it that Greek Tragedy had so short a career ? 

1. The drama is the highest form of composition. The 
epic is an echo and the lyric is a monotone, but the Tragedy is 
a harmony original. In the epic the scene is described, in the 
lyric it is hinted, in the Tragedy it is acted. The epic isa 
corpse galvanized, the lyric is a dream, Tragedy is life. We 
are parties in the drama; hence the identification of the chorus 
with the audience in the Greek play; but in the epic and lyric 
we are simply listeners. When Aischylus arose, everything 
was highly favorable to mental development. Greece was 
flinging colossal Persia back upon her Asiatic soil. She was 
almost ubiquitous in her web-work of colonies. She felt her 
strength and consequence. She imported wisdom and know- 
ledge from every side, and her love of enterprise and discovery 
was quickened. Her scenery and climate had a fair oppor- 
tunity for their undoubted influence. Liberty, power, diversi- 
fied nature, these were the handmaids of the Greek mind. If 
the Pisistratidz had remained in Athens, or if Darius had 
accomplished his plans of conquest, or if Greece had been a 
Tartar steppe, we never would have heard of the Greek 
drama. 

That which affected the poets and encouraged their lofty 
song, also affected the people to the extent of appreciation. 
Few could create, but many could admire the creation. The 
fifteen thousand who thronged the seats of the great theatre 
of Dionysius could sit through three tragedies and a satiric 
drama without weariness. ‘The satiric drama was, very proba- 
bly, a compromise with weak human nature, which, even in an 
Attic audience, could not bear too long a flight in ethereal 
heights. In these three tragedies were no inserted scenes 
of comic power, found so necessary in these degenerate days, 
but the mind was maintained throughout on the sublime level 
of its loftiest reach. This fact alone tells wonderfully for the 
Athenian cultivation. Let us look a little deeper into the 
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structure of these tragedies, and their methods of exhibition. 
Three actors absorbed the parts;* consequently, only three 
speakers ever appeared upon the stage at once. Three doors 
led through the oxy»; into the proscenium. Each door was 
appropriated to its own personage. The principal character 
always entered by the centre; the characters of secondary 
importance through the door on the right, and the rest through 
that on the left. The entrances on either side of the orchestra 
invariably led to the country and the town respectively. These 
facts, together with the use of cothurnus and mask, the exact 
number and position of the chorus, the sameness of the dress 
in the actors, viewed in connection with the careful division 
of the tragic poem, its choric intervals, its measured sentences, 
and (as in Euripides) its formal prologues, all show a severity 
of outline which lifts the Greek tragedy from the sphere of 
imitative art and idealizes it. Its outward expressions are not 
pictures, but algebraic symbols. They are mere avenues, con- 
ventional and yet appropriate, to certain departments of the 
realm of truth. They are given, not to amuse, but to instruct. 
Like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, they are not criteria of the 
power of imitation, but representatives of an ideal constituency. 
It requires a higher cultivation to read an alphabet than a 
system of picture-writing; so the Greek tragedy demands a 
loftier conception than the simply imitative drama. In this 
point of view, Shakspeare is below Sophocles. In many places, 
Shakspeare does leave the imitative and enter the algebraic, (if 
we may be permitted the word,) and it is just here where his 
readers are apt to say he is unnatural. So he is; and, as he 
is elsewhere so natural, this departure from nature is the more 
conspicuous, and, perhaps, unpleasant. But in Sophocles, we 
are seldom allowed to follow nature in details, except where it 
coincides with the regularity of movement which marks the 
action. Shakspeare has more force and beauty of expression, 
more control of imagery, and more versatility of thought, and, 
doubtless, was the greater poet, but Sophocles and his rivals 
in Athens have more unity and exactness, and occupied a 
higher level of poetic application. In Shakspeare’s day, 

*The introduction of the fourth actor, though necessary for the Gidipus 
Coloneus, was a step downwards. 

VOL. VI.—8 
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although he would have been abundantly able to triumph in 
this algebraic, instructive tragedy, yet he would have found no 
appreciative audience. Circumstances, therefore, confined his 
pinions to a lowlier atmosphere, from which, as his genius 
asserted its stretch of power, he, however, frequently soared 
to giddier heights, where many eyes were unable to follow. 
While we call Shakspeare, therefore, the greater poet, we 
recognize the tragedy of Sophocles as superior to the tragedy 
of the English bard. 

To illustrate some of the above remarks, we refer to an 
instance in Richard the Third. The second scene of that play 
is one of vast power. Gloster, the monster, woos and wins the 
Lady Anne, as she mourns over her father-in-law’s corpse. 
The interview begins with her address to Gloster— 


“ Foul devil, for God’s sake hence, and trouble me not, 
For thou hast made the happy earth thy hell ;” 


and ends with her coy reception of his ring. Nothing could 
be more unnatural, and yet no part of that noble tragedy is 
better drawn. Its force is not in its successful imitation of the 
real, but in the production of a finished formula which tells the 
power of impudent flattery over all consistency and propriety. 
The scene, as an imitation, is a gross exaggeration, yet no more 
an exaggeration than the rhythmic sentences of the speakers. 
The metre of the drama is itself a token that something far 
deeper than imitation constitutes its essential power, and points 
to a high standard of criticism above the appreciation of the 
common mind. Now, if we compare the (dipus Tyrannus 
with Richard the Third, we find the former open throughout to 
the same comment as the second scene of the latter. The great 
lesson taught in the @dipus Tyrannus is the vanity of human 
greatness. Everything bends to this. Creon and Tiresias 
address the monarch most unnaturally, but their epithets and 
insinuations are part of his overthrow. Jocasta is, historically 
speaking, a woman of sixty or seventy years of age, but she is, 
in direct conflict with this necessity, reduced in the tragedy to 
comparative youth. Five blows are aimed at the powerful 
sovereign, and are given with precise regularity, constituting 
the five acts of the drama. First, the oracle strikes him. 
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Then Tiresias, the prophet, follows with increased force. 
Thirdly, his own family, Creon and Jocasta, stagger the falling 
monarch. Again, the Messenger and Servant deal their 
strokes, and the final catastrophe completes the prostration. 
After each blow, the Chorus interposes its moral commentary, 
with 
* Call no man happy till he dies,” 

as the last sad strain which envelops the whole. This grand 
formula regarding the insecurity of external happiness is won- 
derfully impressive. It is drawn with beautiful accuracy, and 
bears the marks of consummate art. It stands out, a thing of 
admiration and awe, like a colossal statue from the hand of 
Phidias, no imitation of life, but the index of an ideal, the 
majestic utterance of eternal truth. 

Now, what was it that rendered the Athenian people 
admirers of this highest art? We reply, that they were 
educated to this admiration by a few leading minds, at a 
period when their national position was especially promotive of 
noble thought. The people could never have loved the severe 
tragedy of Adschylus, had he not led them up to its sublimity 
through the earlier Thespian avenue. He was the true father 
of Greek tragedy. He made the old Thespian entertainment 
a step to his own idealized drama, and thus the people of Ath- 
ens ascended to their appreciation of poetic sublimity. But, 
on the other hand, Auschylus could never have exerted this 
wonderful influence upon the inhabitants of Attica had not 
their outward circumstances favored his effort. Persia was an 
unwilling contributor to Greek fame. Her gathered forces, 
instead of striking the deadly blow designed on the Hellenic 
nation, proved the nurse of Grecian liberty and power. Resist- 
ance to the colossal East, kindled the intensest fires of patriot- 
ism, and this sympathetically quickened and purified the 
nation’s sensibilities. Greece was ready to be taught high 
doctrine, and Providence had raised up teachers for the work. 
The earliest extant tragedy of Auschylus tells this story. The 
“Perse” forms a fit preface to the later productions of the 
tragic muse. It might have been foreseen that a style of 
poetic composition so lofty, and demanding such cultivated 
appreciation, would not long endure. From so vigorous an 
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effort, a reaction must ensue. Not many generations could 
bear the tension of mind required by these sublime composi- 
tions. The circumstances of a people’s life must change, and 
the great teachers have no continuity of lineage. Lower forms 
of literary development will exist, and be woven into garlands 
for a nation’s brow, but such high forms as require the nicest 
concurrence of events for their appearance must perish. Thus, 
in Athens, a corrupted democracy, a state enfeebled from 
within and without, and numerous other concomitant causes, 
sealed the fate of Tragedy at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. Sophocles and Euripides passed away almost together. 
With them Greek Tragedy retired, while Aristophanes and 
Comedy were growing in favor and success. Comedy had a 
long and prosperous life. From Aristophanes, we have a con- 
nected line, through Menander, Plautus, and Terence, for we 
can make no essential distinction between the Attic and Roman 
comic poets. Comedy was of humbler stature, and thus more 
secure from adverse influences than her stately sister. She 
could flourish in a less cultivated soil. Amusement was her 
aim, and not instruction. It is easier to induce people to 
laugh than to learn. We do not assert that Comedy was not 
instructive. The representation of the grouped follies of our 
race is always suggestive to a meditative mind, and the comic 
poet will often interweave a thread of didactic truth in the 
lighter fabric of his loom. But the essential end of the 
Comedy is not instruction; much less can the sublime hiero- 
glyphic instruction of Tragedy be imputed to it. 

Tragedy, as it existed in Greece, has never re-appeared. 
But we can perceive repeated signs of its struggle towards a 
resurrection. The much-abused “ Mysteries’? of a Christian 
age were a feeling after tragic expression, and the dramatic 
period of English literature was an approximation to the day 
of Pericles, but in the former the poets were wanting, in the 
latter the appreciating people. Tragedies have been at times 
written in Germany, France and England after the Greek 
model, but they have been only copies. They have been 
treated as exotics, placed in conservatories and sheltered from 
a cold world. They are regarded as the curious fancies of 
antiquarian minds. Nobody reads them, and, in order to make 
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their appearance upon a modern stage, they must, alas! go 
through the tortures of addition and subtraction until they are 
no longer recognizable. Their simplicity sets the seal of con- 
demnation upon them until they are bedizened with tinsel and 
endowed with meretricious charms. Moreover, these copies of 
Greek models are themselves weak, forced into a semblance of 
life and not naturally born. They are not the result of a 
poetic impulse, but the experiment of a cultivated reason. 

The same charge can be made to some degree against the 
translations of the ancient tragedy. The Greek language is 
gone, and the life fails. The only hope of a perfect translation 
is not in the Greek scholar, but in the poet of Greek type. 

The modern theatre is a disgrace to the old nobility of the 
name. Amusement of a low order, set in a surrounding of vice, 
describes it. In Athens the theatre was the place of high in- 
struction, accompanied by all the proprieties of life. Comedy, 
it is true, made inroads into this definition, but the change was 
confined to the stage. Women never acted at Athens, nor in 
comedy were they seen in the theatre. There was a sacredness 
that rested over the great Dionysan edifice in the eyes of an 
Attic audience, which rendered it as inappropriate for vicious 
indulgence, as a church would appear to a modern. The opera 
is often suggested as offering a resemblance to the high Greek 
drama, and the likeness is certainly far happier than that of 
the sorry theatre of the day. But here, too, a gulf of difference 
sadly mars the comparison. The presence of music and the 
idealized drama are points of union, but the predominance of 
music, almost monopolizing the expression, brings down the ob- 
ject of the performance from the region of instruction to that 
of a refined amusement. We might add that the subjects of the 
libretto are generally low in their moral tone, and suited to 
gratify a depraved taste rather than cherish a correct judgment. 
In this way the opera, like the modern theatre, will live and 
flourish wherever civilization brings wealth and leisure, proving 
no benefit but full of positive injury to the community. Nor 
could they be purged of their evil elements. Experience has 
shown that to remove from the theatre and opera their sops to 
a vicious pruriency is to destroy their existence. The residuum 
of rational amusement (for that is the highest title we can 
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bestow) would be too flat for the dainty palate of the theatre- 
going public; while the construction of a theatre as a place of 
instruction, and that through a severe artistic expression, would 
fill the community with loathing. We have thus outlined our 
view of the causes of the short career of Greek Tragedy. We 
have defined it as possessed of two characteristics, high instruc- 
tion and a rigid expression. We have uttered our belief that 
these characteristics can only exist on the stage among a people 
of lofty thought, free spirit and conscious power, and that, 
while poets as great and poetry as sublime may be found in 
other circumstrnces, yet no form of poetry so breathes a con- 
sistent dignity and so enwraps the Muse in grandeur, as the 
Tragedy that had its birth, its life, its death at Athens. We 
believe that its high excellence was the cause of its brief course. 
Few concomitances of events can receive so exalted a visitor, 
and none can prolong its stay. We do not, then, in the stereo- 
typed way, attribute the decline of tragedy simply to the decay 
of Greek liberties, but to the failure of many inviting causes. 
Had Athens been untouched by Macedon and Rome, we would 
still have looked for the shattering of so refined a workman- 
ship in the midst of human nature, rude even at its best. 

2. We now arrive at our second point of observation. What 
was the moral and religious tone of the Greek Tragedy? This 
leads to an analysis of that instruction which we have scen that 
it conveyed. 

The Hellenic race were always marked for their reverence 
for Deity. Orphic hymns and St. Paul’s address on Areopagus, 
stand as witnesses at the two extreme points of Grecian history 
before Christ. Greek skepticism was the product of the con- 
fusions of Greek cosmological philosophy, and did not appear 
until Tragedy was beginning to fail. Euripides was tainted 
with its errors, though not to the extent he has been charged. 
Skepticism was contrary to the Greek tendencies; hence the 
powerful influence of the Socratic opposition to its progress, 
which gave rise to schools that philosophically taught a lofty 
theistic creed; and a pregnant fact in this connection is, that 
the cry of Atheism was adopted by the persecutors of Socrates 
as a successful cover to their violence. Writers on Greek his 
tory are wont to divide its course into three, a theologic, a 
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moral, and a philosophic period in regard to the religious in- 
struction of the people. This, perhaps, is a correct division, 
and while Hesiod may stand as an exponent of the theologic 
period, we must quote the Tragic poets as instances of moral 
teaching. Ethical philosophy, as such, was not yet known. 
Developed systems of philosophic religion were unborn, so that 
to ascribe the teaching of Stoicism to the tragic writers, is to 
use a very loose form of words, calculated to convey exceed- 
ingly erroneous notions. Some of the elements of the Stoic 
philosophy, as it was expressed in a later century, were, doubt- 
less, seen in the religious creed of the tragic authors. Destiny 
as superior to the Divine Aisa, which formed the corner stone 
of Stoicism, was shadowed forth in the tragedy; yet so dimly 
as not to weaken the notion of God’s sovereignty over man, 
while in Stoicism it became the foundation of human pride as 
against the Deity. 

The religious teaching of tragedy was one not of detailed 
articles of belief, but of general reverence to the gods, of hum- 
ble acknowledgment of, and conformity to, the Divine Will. 
Euripides, even, who is too rashly accused of skepticism, urges 
these views upon his audience, as in the Orestes: 


rénos Exer Saiuwv Bporocae 
wénos Orta Oérev. Ores. 1561. 


which might be translated : 


“‘There’s a divinity who shapes our ends.” 


Again, at the close of the Medea: 


norray ramias Zevs év “Orvune, 
norra 8 asartrws xparvovor Oeot 
xat ta Soxndévt' ox érenéoOn, 

tov S'adoxytav mopov etpe O80. 


“The great dispenser is th’ Olympic god, 
And unexpected issues are divine ; 

Hope’s painted scenes await in vain his nod, 
While at his word unreckon’d ends combine.” 


This same acknowledgment of a Divine superintending Pro- 
vidence is found in the above formula, with an alteration in the 
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first line, at the close of the Andromache, the Alcestis, the 
Bacche, and the Helen. Even where the skepticism of this 
poet enters, it detracts not from the reverential attitude, 
although it weakens the religious force. A good illustration 
of this is seen in the Troades : 


& yns dynwa, x’ ani yns txwv Spar, 

bores né7' st ov Svordnacros eidévat, 

Zers, cir’ dvayxn pvroeos, ire vovs Bporwy, 
npoonvgauny o&* navta yap di dopov 
Baivay xerevOov, xara Sixny ra Ovyr’ ayers. 


Troades, 890. 


“O Jove, who rul’st the rolling of the earth, 
And o’er it hast thy throne, whoe’er thou art, 
The ruling mind, or the necessity 

Of nature, I adore thee: dark thy ways 

And silent are thy steps; to mortal man 

Yet thou with justice all things dost ordain.” 


The whole legend of the Bacche exhibits the punishment of 
impiety. In short, the most irreligious of the three great 
tragic authors keeps ever in view “the awful eye of God,” 
(ro oeprdv Zyros dupa, Hip. 899.) Quotations from Sophocles are 
scarcely necessary to illustrate our remarks, yet we subjoin a 
few: 


Méyas odparp 
Zevs, Os epopa navra xot xparvyver. 


Elect. 175. 


“The great celestial Jove, 
Who seeth all things and doth all things rule.” 


xpn 88 ta y'éts Oeois 
undiv doenreiv. 
Antig. 1349. 
“In nothing slight the honor of the Gods.” 


moaard S8 mnmata xoworady xai 
oddiy Tovtar, dre uy Zevs. 


Trach, 1279. 


‘Many novel woes, 
But none that comes not from the hand of God.” 
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And this lofty poet teaches that all the acts of the Divine 
Director are performed in impartial truth. acxy Evvedpos Zyvds is 
his succinct expression, (Oed. Col. 1382,) and reminds us of 
the Psalmist’s words, “‘ Righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne.” 

It is easy to multiply instances like the above, testifying to 
the high religious teaching of these princes of tragedy. The 
morality inculcated among men is of corresponding character, 
not, of course, to be compared with the dicta of revelation, but 
reaching the summit of heathen conceptions. Honesty, hos- 
pitality, truthfulness, obedience to authority and all the virtues 
known to a world unenlightened by God’s revealed word, are 
held up to admiration and imitation. 

In our Christian countries we worship and receive spiritual 
instruction at one and the same time and place. In Athens, 
the Greek went up to his temple to worship and to the theatre 
for his religious instruction. ‘The theatre was, in reality, a 
“school of morals ;” nay, more, it was a school of piety. The 
sober, the thoughtful, the experienced, the wise, the patriotic 
and the godly were the supporters of the Attic Tragedy, and a 
dignity environed its precincts that was only excelled by the 
majesty of the divine altars. Comedy was a compromise with 
man’s depravity, and helped to destroy this purest and noblest 
monument of Athenian culture and wisdom. 

In comparison with this high position of the Dionysan 
stage, what a sad spectacle does the acted drama of modern 
times present! Talent may exist, but all that gave lustre to 
the talent of the ancients is gone. Why is this? Is the the- 
ory correct, that Christianity is unfavorable to exalted poetry, 
and that Tragedy can never grow in a Christian soil? Or are 
the reasons before given sufficient to account for the low estate 
of the modern drama? The principal specification in the 
charge that Christianity is unfavorable to Tragedy, and other 
lofty styles of poetry, has been that God is so sublime in the 
Christian’s thought that we may not reach Him in the play of 
the imagination, while heathen gods, being only deified men, 
could be brought into action as men of loftier mien, 
and woods and streams could be peopled with their prolific 
numbers. This is plausible, but much can be adduced on the 
other side. 
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In the first place, we have lyrics of loftiest poetry in the 
Psalms of Israel’s monarch, where the imagination is em- 
ployed without check upon things divine. True, this is not 
strictly a Christian example, but as the God of the Jew was 
the same ineffable Spirit whom the Christian worships, the 
instance may be adduced. Some of these lyrics have a strong 
dramatic movement, as Psalms 2d, 24th, 60th, and 108th. 
This is sufficient to show that a drama could be constructed on 
this basis. But again, the objection views the gods of Poly- 
theism as ever present in the ancient tragedy; but this is far 
from the fact. Five of the nineteen extant plays of Euripides 
have no deities introduced—namely, Iphigenia in Aulis, Hera- 
clide, Hecuba, Phoenissee, and Medea. Four of the seven 
that remain from Sophocles may be placed in the same list— 
(Edipus Tyrannus, (Adipus at Colonus, Antigone and Electra ; 
and to these we can add five of the seven tragedies extant of 
Aischylus, the sublimest of the three poets, according to the 
common voice of criticism, viz: Seven against Thebes, Per- 
sians, Agamemnon, Choephoree, and Suppliants. Here, then, 
are fourteen tragedies of celebrity, including the masterpieces 
of the several authors, without anything higher than humanity 
introduced into the action. There is nothing in the outline of 
these plays that Christianity could not adopt and infuse with 
its own spirit. There is in them no flight of the imagination 
which Christianity could not undertake with safety and con- 
sistency. Still again, we should suppose that’ the more wide 
our view of eternal realities became, the more material would 
lie at the disposal of our imagination, and the more subjects 
would offer themselves to the imagination for its adornments. 
Thus we see the last of the Apostles bringing to view the glo- 
ries of the celestial home in the trees and streams of a paradise 
and the precious stones and metals of imperial palaces. And 
so, in an opposite direction, we may use the rest of heaven 
that has been disclosed to us as poetically applicable to scenes 
of earthly experience. All this goes to show that not only is 
there nothing in Christianity that militates against the sub- 
limest poetic composition, but that there is much that positively 
encourages the highest effort. 

Again, then, the question reverts, Why do we not see a truly 
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Christian Drama, grand in its poetic excellence, its purity, and 
its dignity—in other words, the Greek Drama Christianized? 
There is one reason which may be added to the general reason 
before alluded to—the difficult height of attainment by writer and 
people. It is this: that Christianity, having its teaching from 
the Divine Word, needs not to look elsewhere for that which the 
Athenian got at his theatre. Thus a mighty prop of the high 
Greek Tragedy is removed, and the theatre naturally is turned 
over to the amusements of Comedy, or the low drama that now 
makes its name a by-word anda disgrace. We feel that this is a 
loss, yet a loss that, probably, never can be repaired. The theatre 
has kecome so commingled in our thoughts with all that is base 
and inimical to the gospel, that it must be a strange convulsion 
in its condition that can eradicate the rightful antagonism of 
Christ’s Church to its stage. We know that it is still defended 
by some church-members, who justify their presence in the midst 
of its iniquity by using the trite and false title of “school of 
morals’’ for its exhibitions, while they are willing to denounce 
its vicious attachments. This seems fair, but the argument is 
weak. These vicious attachments are just such as must ever 
accompany the mere amusements of the imagination. If the 
imagination is excited in order to realize a salutary truth, we 
need not fear, but when amusement only is the end, demor- 
alization is sure to follow. The imagination is a powerful 
steed, and, unless well curbed and directed, will plunge us into 
danger. Let the great lessons of the Greek masters be its 
guiding pattern, and its forms are pure and graceful, its color- 
ing chaste and impressive, but let the loom be madly plied 
with careless hands and the threads of a loose fancy cross the 
warp, and the tapestry is spoiled and revolting. 

This fact that the object of the modern stage is to amuse 
the imagination, is its condemnation. This draws around it 
all the lower forms of vice. Amusement is made the god of 
the place—the theatrical Bacchus. His altar is recognized as 
the centre, whence radiate actors and audience. The ruling rod 
of lofty instruction is not seen, and vice makes the best of its 
absence. Now, as Vice is ever alive and seeking avenues of 
action, and as Amusement will ever be the god of the multi- 
tude, and as the theatre has been proved an admirable skeleton 
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for fleshly lusts to creep in and occupy, we may make up our 
minds to the perpetuity of the low drama. This fact shuts out 
all hope of a Christian drama. The bad odor of the name 
will be a constant barrier to the accomplishment of what other- 
wise, we believe, would be a desirable end. We should love to 
see enacted with true religious spirit some of the Biblical 
scenes that hold so dear a place in our imaginations. The 
touching story of Ruth, the contest of David with the Philis- 
tine giant, the usurpation of Athaliah, might be treated with 
great power. But we feel that such exhibitions would be, as 
things are now, injurious to the Church. The world’s con- 
duct has rendered it a thing inexpedient, and so will it ever 
continue. Must the Christian, then, give up the theatre? 
We do not see how we can avoid the affirmative reply. Tra- 
gedy, hereafter, Christian tragedy, must be written, not acted. 
In the retirement of the study or parlor it may be enjoyed, 
but not on the stage. And in sucha reading age as ours, 
when almost every child is taught to conquer the printed page, 
the result may be as extended and as beneficial as if the old 
majesty of the Greek proscenium, baptized by a spiritual 
Christianity, were offered to our eyes. 

This style of remark may sound strangely to some who have 
mingled confusedly in their minds the tragedy and the theatre, 
the poem and the place. We would remind such that good 
Hannah More showed her appreciation of Christian tragedy in 
her own poetic efforts. Special evils, belonging to the place, 
may banish us altogether from the theatre, but the tragic poem 
has no special evils—no evils that all poetry is not liable to ex- 
hibit, and the condemnation, therefore, of the tragedy would be 
the condemnation of all poetry. No! We have no hesitation in 
saying that we would welcome a severe Christian tragedy—so 
severe that it could not be acted—as a valuable help in refining 
the taste and improving the morals of our age. But we do not 
desire French tragedy, with its style and names shabbily imitated 
from the Greek—the action crazy, and the moral lost—with less 
Christianity in it than in Sophocles. Nor do we desire the 
German and English tragedy of the Shakspeare school—a 
compound of tragedy and comedy, high and low, good and bad, 
moral and immoral, sublime and vulgar—fancy sketches of life, 
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drawn however inimitably, yet drawn to amuse the unrestrained 
imagination. We ask pardon for thus speaking of schools of 
tragedy which possess such mighty names as Corneille, Racine, 
and Shakspeare. We wish it understood that we are not ven- 
turing a condemnation of their poetry, which the unanimous 
verdict of all critics extols; the modes of that poetry—the 
faults of the tragedy, as such, require an unfavorable compari- 
son with classic models. In Shakspeare, and the great mass 
of English writers who follow him, the lack of unity, intricacy 
of plot, and multiplicity of characters, while they give greater 
scope to versatile genius, destroy the severe outline which we 
so much praise as the excellency of the Attic drama. 

In Corneille and Racine, different as they are, we are stag- 
gered by conceits, and in the extravagances of expression see 
the Frenchman everywhere with his classic drapery cut into 
coat, vest and pantaloons. There is unity, but no force, or 
rather the force exaggerated loses its effect, letting us down 
into the burlesque. All this, we aver, is seen side by side with 
the noblest flights of true poesy. Simplicity is thus sacri- 
ficed, but in a different way from its sacrifice in‘ the English 
tragedy, and the moral, on analysis, is resolvable into a bit of 
aesthetic sentimentality. The rapidity and frequency of move- 
ment and the absence of chorus and choric intervals are addi- 
tional faults in the French drama, tending, like the rest, to 
bring down tragedy from the symbolic to the imitative, which 
we consider the destruction of its high character, through which 
it stands at the head of all poetic expression. We urge, there- 
fore, the creation of a modern written tragedy, on a thorougly 
Attic basis, keeping in view the two essential elements of the 
Greek drama, symbolism and moral instruction. Let the pure 
light of Christianity be poured upon these elements, and we 
shall have a school of high Christian art which shall improve 
the taste and correct the life of many, who withdrew them- 
selves from the direct influences of a preached Gospel and an 
open Bible. The written tragedy may live, when the acted 
tragedy would perish. The acted tragedy, in its highest form, 
we have seen, cannot last long. We shall probably never see 
it revived. Its revival is not to be desired by the Church, for 
its associations would defile it. The Christian author of high 
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tragedy must write for the parlor and not for the stage. We 
believe Christianity should use all the materials which Art fur- 
nishes for the adornment of its teachings. Christianity is not 
an aesthetic religion, as many seem to regard it. Not beauty, 
but the mighty truth of atonement for sin by a Divine crucified 
Saviour, is its essential centre. This central truth sends forth 
rays of matchless loveliness, and it is but reasonable that all 
we know of beauty in expression should be used to disseminate 
these emanations of the focal verity. The mistake is in looking 
at aesthetics as the essence, where they should be the mere ex- 
ternal ornament. It is in this view we commend to all the 
study of the Attic drama, and desire its resuscitation in a 
Christian garb. 





ARTICLE III. 


WILL THE JEWS, AS A NATION, BE RESTORED TO THEIR 
OWN LAND ?* 


THREE thousand seven hundred and seventy years ago, the 
Lord said unto Abraham, “ Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will show thee. And I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee and make thy name great ; and thou shalt be 
a blessing. And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 


* Note by the Author of this Article—One only of the editors is responsible 
for the following Article. He is aware that while in maintaining the affirma- 
tive of this question he has the general sentiment of the Church in former days 
with him, and an increasing number in our immediate times, that many sound 
and judicious divines are quite averse from the idea, and can see no founda- 
tion for it in Scripture. The author supposes that his theory is in one im- 
portant respect new; at least he has never seen or heard it stated exactly as 
he puts it, and he presents it as worthy of consideration and discussion. It is 
proper for him to state emphatically that he has no sympathy whatever with 
any Millenarian theory, and that he considers all such ideas, and especially 
such as involve the personal reign of our Saviour, as merely carnal and 
Judaizing. 
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him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Justly has it been remarked that all family claims and 
patents of nobility sink into perfect insignificance beside the 
high blazon of the Jews’ heraldry. What nation can go so far 
back into antiquity, what people can urge such an origin, who 
ever accomplished so lofty purposes, who ever put forth such 
claims upon the sympathy and deepest feelings of mankind? 
A standing miracle, an ever-existing monument of the truth of 
prophecy, the blood of Abraham, after nearly four thousand. 
years, runs unmixed in the veins of the Jew who lives quietly 
among us. 

Our nation rose into being, and the Jew had then been 
driven from his home seventeen hundred years. When our 
mother country arose, the sun of Jerusalem had set a thousand 
years. Century after century of the dark ages roll back, and 
when Horace and Virgil were basking in the smiles of the 
Augustan court, the cup of God’s people was but filling up for 
their overthrow. The full glory of Grecian philosophy and 
art arose after the golden age of Hebrew literature had passed 
away, and Plato and Phidias were modern compared with 
Moses. Rome was cradled when Tadmor in the desert had 
been flourishing two hundred years, and when the infancy of 
Greece is lost in fable, ten centuries had risen and set over 
Abraham and his seed. Yet even in Italy no man can cer- 
tainly trace his origin to the ancient Roman families. And 
what are the proudest families of England, but descendants of 
petty robber chieftains of a few centuries ago? For an an- 
cient and pure lineage we must go to the children of Isaac 
and of Ishmael! 

We believe that it is not denied by any considerable number 
of Christians, or by any respectable class of interpreters, that 
the Jews, as a nation, will be converted to Christianity, and 
that this event is immediately connected with stupendous 
events in the future, even with the ushering in of the millennial 
glory. This is so clearly taught in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans that one could scarcely deny it and 
retain his Christian character. When the “fullness of the Gen- 
tiles is come in,” the blindness shall be removed from Israel. 
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They “shall all be saved,” and their reception into the Church 
shall be “ life from the dead” to the world. 

In regard to the question of the literal restoration of the 
Jews, as a nation, to their own land, the following preliminary 
remarks are offered. 

It is not the question whether certain Jewish gentlemen may 
choose to have country seats overlooking the Mediterranean, or 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, or among the roses of Da- 
mascus. Nothing vexes us more when discussing this subject 
than to have some wise man say that some of the Jews may 
settle in Palestine, just as some of them live on the North 
River. This may be or it may not be, but it has nothing to 
do with the question. That question is, Will the Jews, as a 
nation, return and occupy the land of Palestine, just as the 
English occupy England, and we as a nation occupy America? 
Will they be a recognized power in the earth with every attri- 
bute of a nation? To argue about anything less than this is 
mere child’s play. 

We have not the slightest disposition to dogmatize on the 
subject. We are very thoroughly aware that difficulties en- 
viron it, and that, in parts of it, there is no clear path, 
but only a choice of difficulties. We do not pretend, therefore, 
to settle the question so as to leave no doubt. Indeed, we 
can hardly be too cautious in regard to unfulfilled prophecy, 
except when the statements are designedly unequivocal. 

We reject, on the one hand, what is called the literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and, on the other hand, for the most part, 
what is called the double sense of prophecy, and the plans for, 
what is called, allegorizing or spiritualizing it. We know of 
no rules for interpreting prophecy, except those which would 
be used by any sensible man, properly instructed, in inter- 
preting any document or book. ‘That is, the principles of 
sound reasoning and common sense are to be applied to the 
passages, with all the assistance which can be derived from 
studying the originals, from comparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, and from the light which is thrown upon them by the re- 
sults of the learning and research of past and present ages. A 
figure of speech is to be understood as such, a literal statement 
as such, a symbol as a symbol, poetry as poetry, and narrative 
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as narrative. Where we cannot, by such assistance, clearly 
make out the meaning, we are patiently to await the develop- 
ments of God’s Providence. 

An objection to the methods of interpretation of the literal- 
ists is that it is entirely uncerfain. No man can tell where to 
find them. They insist that the orthodox method of interpre- 
tation, indicated above, spiritualizes everything away, and that 
the Bible must be taken literally. Let us see. The psalmist 
declares, “‘I am a worm and no man.” Our Saviour says, ‘I 
am the door;” “I am the vine.” If it be said that only pro- 
phecies are to be taken literally, we remark that precisely the 
same difficulties occur in a hundred places: ex. gra: “Thou 
shalt suck the breasts of kings ;” ‘“‘ The Lord shall make bare 
His arm ;” ‘I have trodden the wine press alone.” On the 
literalist system, there is no intelligible meaning in such pas- 
sages and multitudes of others. We must take the common- 
sense system of trying to ascertain just what the writer meant, 
as if we were reading the History of England, or the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or Paradise Lost. 

It is so with the system of the double sense or allegorizing 
prophecy away. That, for example, the passover, the brazen 
serpent, and many other things in the Old Testament, had a 
typical meaning, besides their obvious one, no sensible man 
will question, and that there are cases of a double fulfillment 
of prophecy, we must admit on the authority of Scripture 
itself; but in all such cases, there must be the clearest proof 
of such double meaning, and fancy must be kept within strict 
bounds. 

On the other hand, the mere improbability of the fulfillment 
of a prophecy is not to be taken as conclusive against an inter- 
pretation. We do not know much about the future, and it is 
very unsafe to say what is or what is not probable in view of 
the discoveries of these times, and of the grandeur of the 
scale of the Almighty’s workings. We will enter upon this 
point more fully in connection with the Restoration of the 
Jews, after we shall have discussed the Scripture argument. 

We are well aware that it is easier to lay down canons than 
to follow them. Yet, though no man is infallible, it is a great 
advantage to lay down, primarily, the grand landmarks of 
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truth. Nor need we be very careful whether our views for a 
brief space seem. to coincide with those of a literalist or a 
spiritualist. What we want to know is, not whether we 
agree with one man or another, but whether we understand 
the Scriptures. At the same time, as the wise and good are 
generally right, it is a great comfort and buttress to our faith 
to find ourselves in coincidence with them. We confess that 
we depart very slowly and hesitatingly from the great body of 
learned and good men. And we regard it as a great advan- 
tage in this discussion, that while many learned and sensible 
men now doubt the literal Restoration, yet that the current of 
opinion in the Church, in every age, has been in favor of it. 

It will be perceived, however, as we progress, that our 
investigation tends to deprive this question of its importance 
as an ecclesiastical one, and to reduce it simply to one which 
may be called political. It has, it will be seen, two interesting 
relations, but instead of being, as the Millenarians make it, 
the question of questions in eschatology, it is really, an itself, of 
no religious consequence whatever. It is interesting and 
important always to ascertain the meaning of prophecy, and 
in this sense the Restoration of the Jews is like the question 
of the destruction of Petra. But it has another relation that 
is of deep interest. If our view be correct, the Conversion 
of the Jews is accompanied by their Restoration, and that 
conversion is the day-star that heralds Millennial glory. The 
connections of this subject, then, are interesting, though, in 
itself, it is a mere question of politics and finance. It is 
important to the Jews to know whether that fine property 
belongs to them, but Gentiles, like ourselves, have no special 
interest in it. 

It seems to us that the Jews are spoken of, throughout the 
entire Scriptures, in two relations which are kept entirely 
distinct—the one, national, and the other, ecclesiastical—and 
that this prime distinction runs through the entire subject. 
A vast amount—so it appears to us—of that confusion of idea 
which has “radiated darkness” on this subject, has arisen 
from not regarding this distinction. 

After the Church had existed in an inchoate state before the 
flood, and in the family of Noah, it was first regularly organ- 
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ized in the family of Abraham. Circumcision was then 
established as the initiatory rite of admission into the Church, 
and the promise of a Messiah was renewed to the Church in 
the line of Abraham. “In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” Thus the Apostle Paul, Gal. iii. 7, sq.: 
“They which are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham. 
And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the hea- 
then through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, 
saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed. Now to Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ.” . This is the Apostle’s argument. So in the epistle 
to the Romans, iv. 11, sq.: ‘And he’ (Abraham) “ received 
the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the 
faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised, that he might be 
the father of all them that believe. For the promise that he 
should be the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to his 
seed, through the law, but through the righteousness of faith.” 
All this is ecclesiastical. Abraham was. the father of all 
the faithful, both of Jews and Gentiles, and these promises are 
fulfilled in Christ. The visible Church, in other words, was 
set up in Abraham’s family. Afterwards, the limits of the 
visible Church and of the Jewish nation were the same until 
the coming of our Saviour. But still, the nation was not the 
Church, nor the Church the nation. This appears evident 
from the diverse civil and ecclesiastical arrangements. Church 
and State were united, indeed, but they were not identical. 
Officers, such as judges and kings, were civil rulers; priests and 
prophets were ecclésiastical. Saul was severely punished for 
offering sacrifice, though in a civil point of view he was the 
Lord’s anointed. So Uzzah was punished for touching the 
ark. David, though possessing the power of life and death, 
bowed before the prophet Nathan when he said, “Thou art the 
man!” The sacrifices, the tabernacle service, &c., were all 
parts of the service of the Jewish Church, as the hierarchy, 
surplices, and cathedrals, belong to the English National 
Church, which is distinct from, yet united with the State, as 
churches, ministers, and manses in the Church of Scotland. 
But when the Saviour came, the middle wall of partition 
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between Jew and Gentile, ecclesiastically considered, was 
broken down, the veil of the temple was rent in twain, and 
the Church was directed to expand itself until it should fill 
the world; and every convert to its swelling ranks, from what- 
ever nation he should come, was still a child of Abraham. 
The initiatory rite was changed to baptism. In this sense, he 
is not a Jew who is one outwardly. Yet the whole is the same 
Church, and sustains the same relation to Abraham as did 
true believers under the ancient dispensation. 

But our readers will observe one vital point in this discus- 
sion. Palestine, the Holy Land, is never among the promises 
made to the Church. Christians are indeed heirs of the world, 
heirs of all things, because they are one with Christ—nay, 
sharers of his Mediatorial Throne—but this Heirship of Christ 
over the Universe is never narrowed to the poor little land 
of Palestine. Here is one of the fundamental errors of the 
Millenarians, and, it seems to us, the point, at the same time, 
where those who deny the literal Restoration, fail to distinguish, 
and fall into error. Both mingle the temporal and the spiritual, 
and so confuse the whole subject. 

How, then, was Palestine given to Abraham and the Jews? 
Clearly, as a nation, and not as a Church. We Americans 
hope we are Christians, and as such, heirs of all things, even 
the Universe, with Christ. But how do we own houses and 
lands in common with our fellow-countrymen who have entered 
into the labors and sufferings of our Revolutionary fathers ? 
Clearly, as Americans, and not as Christians. So we under- 
stand Abraham’s Charter to Palestine. In the epistle to the 
Hebrews, third and fourth chapters, the Apostle argues that 
the “rest’’ which peculiarly belongs to the people of God, 
was not Palestine, but heaven. ‘“ For if Joshua’”—as it should 
be translated—“ had given them rest, then could he not have 
spoken of another day.” So in the eleventh of Hebrews, the 
patriarchs, even in the possession of Canaan, are represented 
as strangers and pilgrims, and as seeking a city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. It seems clear, 
therefore, that the Church, as such, has nothing whatever to 
do with Palestine. It was a national and not an ecclesiastical 
promise and gift to Abraham. 
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One of the sources of difficulty in making a proper distinc- 
tion between the national and the ecclesiastical among the 
Jews, arises from the fact that the Almighty was their political 
ruler; their government was a Theocracy. But let the 
reader examine his laws given to the Jews. They are three- 
fold : 

1. Moral and of universal obligation.—These are ecclesias- 
tical. 

2. Ceremonial or belonging to that dispensation of the 
Church. These are also ecclesiastical. 

3. Municipal or political, belonging only to the Jewish peo- 
ple, and of no force for us, except as we may ascertain from 
them principles of political wisdom. 

Now let us look at Abraham’s Charter: Gen. xv. 5. ‘And 
He brought him forth abroad and said, Look now toward hea- 
ven and tell the stars if thou be able to number them. And 
He said unto him, So shall thy seed be.’ Here is the natu- 
ral seed—the Jews. We have already given the apostle’s 
argument from the spiritual seed, which he says is one, even 
Christ. But here the “seed” is like the stars in heaven for 
multitude. - This is the Jewish people as such, evidently. The 
Almighty then made a covenant with Abraham and said: 
“Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land 
that is not theirs and shall serve them, and they shall afflict 
them four hundred years. And also that nation whom they 
shall serve, will I judge; and afterwards shall they come out 
with great substance. In the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again; for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full.”” No one will doubt that the Jews, the natural seed of 
Abraham, are here meant. The narrative proceeds: ‘In the 
same day, the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying, 
Unto thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
to the great river, the river Euphrates; the Kenites, and the 
Kenizzites, and the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Pe- 
rizzites, and the Rephaims, and the Amorites, and the Canaan-- 
ites, and the Girgashites, and the Jebusites.”’ 

From which it appears, 

1. That the Church have nothing whatever to do with the 
land of Palestine as a possession. 
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2. To this land of Palestine the Jews, as a nation, have a 
good title from its Creator and theirs, unless they have done 
something to forfeit that title, since there can be no doubt of 
the identity of the nation. 

The question to be settled is, Have the Jews forfeited as a 
nation, their title to Palestine? ‘To answer this question 
“there is no other guide” than the same Book which contains 
this grant of title and sovereignty. 

In Genesis, xxvi. 3—19, we find the grant confirmed to 
Isaac, the son of Abraham. As Isaac is never called the fa- 
ther of the faithful, we must understand that the natural seed 
is meant: ‘ Unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will give all these 
countries, and I will confirm the oath which I sware to Abra- 
ham thy father.” In Genesis, xxviii. 18 sq., the land is con- 
firmed to Jacob, the grandson of Abraham, in similar terms. 
Under Joshua, the Jews were put into actual possession of a 
part of the land, and continued in possession until under Solo- 
mon they occupied the whole territory, or nearly all, from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. 

We must now look to the tenure by which they held the 
country. . 

In Leviticus, chap. xxvi., awful curses are denounced against 
the Jews if they should commit certain crimes, which they did 
commit, and these curses were fulfilled and are probably still 
fulfilling, yet it is remarkable that it is added at the close, 
verses 40, sq.: “If they shall confess their iniquity, and the 
iniquity of their fathers with their trespass which they tres- 
passed against me, and that also they have walked contrary 
unto me, and that I also have walked contrary unto them, and 
have brought them into the land of their enemies ; if then their 
uncircumcised hearts be humbled and they then accept of the 
punishment of their iniquity; then will I remember my cov- 
enant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, and also 
my covenant with Abraham, will I remember, and I will remem- 
ber the land. When they be in the land of their enemies, I 
will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to destroy 
them utterly, and to break my covenant with them, for I am the 
Lord their God.” 

The most awful denunciations probably of the Jews in the 
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Scriptures, are contained in the twenty-eighth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. After these denunciations, and also the blessings 
which are promised if they should prove righteous, the people 
were all collected, ‘ Your captains of your tribes, your elders 
and your officers with all the men of Israel, your little ones, 
your wives and thy stranger that is in thy camp, from the hewer 
of thy wood unto the drawer of thy water, that thou should’st 
enter into covenant with the Lord thy God, and into his oath 
which the Lord thy God maketh with thee this day. Neither 
with you only do I make this covenant and this oath, but with 
him that standeth here with us this day before the Lord our 
God, and also with him that is not here with us this day.” 
That is, the covenant was made with the nation, and not with 
individuals. ‘That the generation to come of your children that 
shall rise up after you, and the stranger that shall come 
from a far land, when they shall see the plagues of that land, 
even all nations shall say, wherefore hath the Lord dealt thus 
unto this land? Then men shall say, Because they have for- 
saken the covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, and the 
Lord rooted them out of this land in anger and in wrath and 
in great indignation, and cast them into another land, as it is 
this day.” 

Now then is this final ? 

“And it shall come to pass when all these things are come 
upon thee, the blessing and the curse, which I have set before 
thee, and thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations 
whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, and shalt return 
unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey his voice according to 
all that I command thee this day, thou and thy children, with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul, that then the Lord thy God 
will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee and will 
return, and gather thee from all the nations whither the Lord 
thy God hath scattered thee. Jf any of thine be driven out 
unto the utmost parts of heaven, from thence will the Lord thy 
God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch thee. And the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it, and he will do thee good 
and multiply thee above thy fathers.” 

The condition of the Restoration then is repentance, true 
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religion. But it is agreed on all hands—with exceptions that 
need not detain us—that the Jews, as a nation, will be con- 
verted to Christianity, at some time yet future. The condition 
then will be complied with. 

We are to remember the solemnity of the circumstances. 
This is a national renewal of the covenant made separately 
with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the Almighty announces 
in awful language his ultimate purposes. 

It is very strikingly confirmative, in an analogical point of 
view, of the distinction we have drawn between the spiritual 
and the national promise to Abraham, that there is a third and 
entirely distinct covenant with him, accompanied with a pro- 
mise that is absolute, or irrespective of any obediencé on the 
part of the persons involved, which is national or political, hav- 
ing no reference to the Church whatever, and which has been 
fulfilling ever since, and is fulfilling at this day. We allude, 
of course, to the promise in the line of Ishmael: ‘And he 
shall be a wild man [a man wild as the wild-ass;] his hand 
shall be against every man, and every man’s hand shall be 
against him, and he shall dwell in the presence of his brethren.” 
Abraham then is the father: 

1. Of the faithful, or the Church, spiritually. In this line 
are the spiritual promises through Christ his seed, heirship to 
the world, to heaven, to all things. 

2. Of the Jews, nationally. In this line, there is a promise 
of ultimate national conversion to Christianity, and, as we sup- 
pose, of restoration to the land of Palestine. 

3. Of the Arabs. In this line are the promises of freedom, 
invincibility, and visible and powerful national existence. 

All these promises have been and will be accomplished, each 
in its own line. They are to be kept distinct in all our 
reasonings. 

One prominent difficulty in ascertaining the truth in regard 
to the restoration of the Jews, is the fact that the words Judah, 
Terael, Zion, Jerusalem, &c., are often applied in Scripture, 
just as Christians apply them now, to the Church. This, how- 
ever, does not make it impossible to ascertain the meaning of 
prophecy on this subject, but only requires caution in the 
investigation, and application of those principles of common 
sense in interpretation, to which we have already referred. 
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The grand objection, however, to the interpretation we are 
advocating is, that the prophecies in regard to the restoration of 
the Jews to Palestine, were fulfilled in the restoration after the 
captivity, and that all that are not so fulfilled, are to be wnder- 
stood merely of their conversion to Christianity. There is a 
mixture of these two objections, which seems almost, at times, 
disingenuous. 

We will admit that on the hypothesis of the literal restora- 
tion, there are passages which seem to be figurative, such 
as the latter chapters of the prophecy of Ezekiel, and of the 
prophecy of Zechariah, but here again, we must say, that com- 
mon sense principles of interpretation are to prevail. It will 
not do to say, that because there is some figurative language, 
therefore everything is figurative. For example, in that beau- 
tiful passage in Isaiah, “‘'To give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness; that they might be called trees of right- 
eousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 
Here is highly figurative language. Yet to an interpreter of 
sound mind, it is as clear as plain narrative: the mourners are 
to rejoice, and to be established in goodness and to abound in 
good works. How absurd to say, that because we admit that 
the language is highly figurative, therefore it has no definite 
meaning, and that we must take the ‘ ashes,” “ oil,’’ “trees,” 
as literal ashes, oil and trees, or else admit that the passage 
has no definite meaning! The answer is obvious. We are to 
ascertain the writer’s intention, which is clear enough to a man 
of common sense. So in regard to the literal and figurative in 
the future of the Jews, the canon of interpretation we take to 
be this: We are to ascertain, 

1, Whether there was to be any literal restoration. 

2. If so, whether all the conditions of it as laid down in 
prophecy were fairly met by the return from captivity. 

3. If not, and there is certainly a future literal restoration, 
then all the passages on that subject are to be so interpreted 
as to give a fair, good sense, in accordance with the congruity 
of the whole subject. 

That a literal restoration is taught in Deuteronomy and else- 
where, no one denies. 
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The stress of the argument then comes upon our second 
point, viz.: Whether all the conditions of the literal restoration, 
as laid down in prophecy, were fairly met in the return from 
the captivity ? 

We think that the negative can be fairly maintained. 

I. All the denunciations against the Jews in Deuteronomy 
and elsewhere, do not seem to have been fulfilled before the 
captivity. 

We do not know that this can be absolutely proven, and we 
do not offer this argument as absolutely certain. But let the 
reader consider : 

1. “Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
by-word among all nations.” 

2. “The generation to come of your children—the stranger 
from a far land—even all nations’—shall look on Palestine 
and wonder over it. 

3. Their plagues were to be great plagues, “and of long 
continuance, sore sicknesses and of long continuance.” The 
Hebrew seems to be “perennial.” Cf. Isa. xxxiii. 16: Jer. 
xy. 18, in the Hebrew. 

Mich. renders “‘ constantes, permanentes, que non minuentur 
aut levabuntur donec te confecerint.” Rosen. Schol. gives the 
very same words, (by the way, without acknowledgment to 
Mich.) 

These curses do not seem to be exhausted; indeed, their 
main force seems to have come after the captivity. Jf so, the 
remarkable words of restoration, partially fulfilled in the days of 
Nehemiah, (Neh. i. 8, 9,) are yet as to their full force, future. 
Palestine is theirs; their normal position is there; whenever 
they are driven thence, they have a right to plead, in repent- 
ance and faith, this promise to bring them back. 

4, Without wishing to dogmatize, or to hold by uncertain 
figures or analogies, we think the simple and obvious interpre- 
tation, the one that a man would fall on who had no theory to 
support, of Deut. xxviii. 49, to the end of the chapter, is that 
it was not fully accomplished until the siege of Jerusalem un- 
der the Romans, and the consequent dispersion. 

Observe the description of the nation. rom the end of the 
earth, distant and strange. As swift as the eagle flieth. We 
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do not insist upon the Roman eagle, though a poet like Moses 
would see it, if this scene were in vision, and certainly it is a 
most conspicuous idea in connection with Rome. Nor do we 
insist upon our Savicur’s remarkable expression, though while 
speaking on this very subject of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he was interrupted by the Apostles who, deeply interested, 
asked,,“‘ Where, Lord?’ ‘To which he replied, ‘‘ Wherever the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” We 
merely ask, What is the probability ? Did not Moses and our 
Lord see the serried hosts of the conquerors of the world, and 
at the head of every legion reflecting back the sunlight, the 
imperial eagles? And certainly the remainder of the descrip- 
tion, point by point, best answers to those great events, and has 
always been so understood. 

II. There are promises of extraordinary prosperity after the 
Restoration. This is palpable in numerous places. These pro- 
mises are usually explained as intended in a spiritual sense. 
It is not material to our present purpose whether they are ma- 
terial or spiritual. The argument is, that they were not ful- 
filled at the return from the captivity, and, therefore, as these 
blessings which are to accompany the restoration have never 
been received, the restoration must be future. 

For example, take the locus classicus in Isa. xi. It is ad- 
mitted universally that this chapter refers to the times of the 
Messiah. It begins: “And there shall come forth a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse.’’ The character of the Saviour is described 
to the 6th v., “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom,” &c. From the sixth to the tenth verse is 
one of the most glowing descriptions of the Messianic times : 

The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 

And the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together ; 
And a little child shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 

Their young ones shall lie down together ; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
As the waters cover the sea. 
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“Tt is evident,” Mr. Barnes says, and he is one of the most 
uncompromising opponents of the literal restoration, “that a 
time is here spoken of which has not yet fully come.” The 
10th v. speaks expressly of the calling of the Gentiles: 


And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 
Which shall stand for an ensign of the people ; 
To it shall the Gentiles seek : 

And his rest shall be glorious, 


We then come to the 11th verse: 


And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That the Lord shall set his hand again the second time, 
To recover the remnant of his people, 

Which shall be left; from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
And from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, 
And from Shinar, and frém Hamath, 

And from the islands of the sea. 

And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, 

And shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 

And gather together the dispersed of Judah 

From the four corners of the earth. 


On this Mr. Barnes says: “The prophet, having in the pre- 
vious verse stated the effect of the reign of the Messiah on the 
Gentile world, proceeds to state the result on the scattered 
Jews.”’ We have made much progress, the reader will see, 
when we have a universal agreement that this passage does 
refer to the Jews, the literal descendants of Abraham, and not 
to the Church under a figurative name. “ Jn that day.” Mr. 
Barnes says: ‘The future time referred to in the whole pro- 
phecy. The expression here means, that in that future time 
when the Messiah should appear, or when the world should be 
put under him as Mediator—somewhere in that time—the 
event should take place which is here predicted.” 

We come now to the interesting expression, “the second 
time.’’ Mr. Barnes, with his usual candor and fearlessness in 
following wherever the Scriptures appear to him to lead, gives 
his opinion that the former time referred to, cannot mean the 
deliverance from Egypt under Moses, “for at that time there 
was no recovery from scattered and distant nations. Besides, 
if that was the reference by the former deliverance, then the 
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deliverance here mentioned as the ‘second,’ would be that from 
the Babylonish captivity. But on the return from that cap- 
tivity, there was not a collecting of the Jews from all the na- 
tions here specified. It is evident, therefore, I think, that by 
the former deliverance the prophet refers to the return from 
the captivity of Babylon; and by the second to some still more 
future recovery that should take place under the administra- 
tion of the Messiah. This is further confirmed from the fact, 
that the whole scope of the prophecy points to that future 
period.” This seems to us unanswerable, and, therefore, we 
do not dwell on it. “ The remnant of his people.” Mr. Barnes 
says: “That is, the remnant of the Jews. In all the predic- 
tions respecting the calamities that should ever come upon 
them, the idea is always held out that they would not cease to 
be a separate people. That a remnant of the Jewish people, 
with the national peculiarities and customs, should still survive. 
How entirely this has been fulfilled, the remarkable history of 
the Jewish people every where testifies.” ‘‘ The islands of the 
sea.” Mr. Barnes, after a careful examination, concludes that 
this means “distant regions beyond the sea, whether coasts or 
islands, and especially the maritime countries of the West.” 
See Isa. xli. 1. ‘Keep silence before me, O islands.” ‘Here 
it is evidently used in the sense of distant nations or lands; 
the people who were far from Palestine.” In fact the force of 
it in this place is, that there is a summoning, by a sublime 
figure, of the far distant idolatrous nations to see God’s deliver- 
ance of the Jews from Babylon under Cyrus. See Isa. xl. 15. 


Behold the nations are as a drop of the bucket, 
And are counted as the small dust of the balance ; 
Behold he taketh up the isles 

As a very little thing. 


The “nations” and “isles” are set over against each other 
in the parallelism. The term is general for the distant parts 
of the earth. Still more striking is Isa. xlii. 4, “The isles 
shall wait for his law,” which Mr. Barnes translates “ distant 
nations.” Ch. xi. 5. “The isles shall wait upon me.” In 
fact, it is the ordinary word in Isaiah for remote nations, and 
the expressions therefore in this eleventh chapter are as general 
as those in Deuteronomy; they include the Jews every where. 
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The next verse makes it as general as possible. ‘‘ He shall set 
up an ensign for the nations,” that is, ‘all who were not Jews.” 
(Mr. Barnes.) ‘‘ The outcasts of Israel—the dispersed of 
Judah.” “The Jews who are scattered among the nations.” 
(Ib.) “From the four corners of the earth.” ‘It means that 
they should be collected to God from each of the four parts of 
the earth—the east and the west, and the north and the south.” 
(Ib.) Still, he thinks, the prophecy means only their conver- 
sion to Christianity. 

There are numerous other passages in Scripture, familiar to 
all, where the same extraordinary things are promised to the 
Jews, in connection with the establishment of the Messianic 
reign. 

Jeremiah may be called the national prophet of the Jews. 
No other seer seems so tenderly alive to the welfare of his na- 
tion. It would be natural, therefore, to look into the writings 
of so devoted a patriot for some clear developments on this 
subject. We are not disappointed. Chapters xxx. and xxxi. 
are devoted to this subject. Chapter xxx. thus opens: “The 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will bring again the captivity 
of my people Israel and Judah, saith the Lord; and I will 
cause them to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, 
and they shall possess it.’’ This is palpably literal; the only 
question that can be raised is, whether it was fulfilled on the 
return from Babylon and Assyria. The 9th verse says, ‘‘ they 
shall serve the Lord their God, and David their king, whom I 
will raise up unto them.” It is remarkable that both Stephen 
and Paul in their sermons, in the Acts of the Apostles, trace 
the history of the Jews until they come to David, and then 
proceed to show that the remarkable statements of David which 
cannot be applicable to himself, are referable to the Messiah. 
We take this passage to mean that the Jews, at the time spo- 
ken of, should serve the Messiah, David’s Son and Lord, the 
spiritual David, the Redeemer, not reigning at Jerusalem per- 
sonally, but reigning every where spiritually. The 11th verse 
states, “‘ Though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee.” The 
27th verse of the 31st chapter speaks of a great enlargement 
of population and of prosperity, and then in the 81st verse we 
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have that wonderful prophecy, which, as it seems to us, the 
opponents of the literal restoration have never explained away. 

It will be remembered that we base the right of Israel to 
the Promised Land solely upon the covenant of God with Abra- 
ham, renewed to Isaac and Jacob, and in Deuteronomy to 
the whole nation as a nation. Jeremiah refers to this as 
follows : 

“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah, not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand, to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt [we beg the reader to notice that this 
is the national covenant] which my covenant they broke, al- 
though I was a husband unto them, saith the Lord: But this 
shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel; After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; and I will 
be their God and they shall be my people. And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, 
med the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 

ord.” 

We presume that no man in his right mind will refer this to 
the restoration from the Babylonish captivity. It refers ob- 
viously to the Messianic times. This all, we presume, will 
agree with. 

We take the very next verse: ‘ Thus saith the Lord, which 
giveth the sun for a light by day, and the ordinances of the 
moon and of the stars for a light by night, which guideth the 
sea when the waves thereof roar; The Lord of Hosts is his 
name. If those ordinances depart from before me, saith the 
Lord, then the seed of Israel also shall cease from being a 
nation before me forever.” This is a very solemn asseveration 
that it is more certain that the nationality of Israel shall 
remain, than that sun, moon and stars shall remain, fulfilling 
their purpose in heaven. In the Messianic times then, at some 
time yet future, the Jews will remain a Christian, yet distinct 
nation. This is a part of the new covenant which God volunta- 
rily makes with the children of Abraham, his friend. The 
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chapter concludes with a description of the rebuilding of the 
city of Jerusalem. 

Now it will be observed that it is not our principle of inter- 
pretation to pare anything to the quick, nor to insist upon 
doubtful symbols. We only ask the reader to look at the 
scope of this prophecy, and see whether the whole taken toge- 
ther will admit of any consistent meaning, either by referring 
it to the restoration from the captivity, or by making it mean 
only the national conversion of the Jews in the Messianic 
times. Not the former, because the prophecy of their universal 
conversion is utterly inconsistent with anything that took place 
after the captivity up to the present time; and not the Jatter, 
for these reasons : 

Here is a new covenant, new with reference to the covenant 
with Abraham, again ratified after the deliverance from Egypt 
with the nation—in which God is pleased to agree—that they 
shall become Christians, the first and greatest provision—that 
they shall remain a nation after their conversion, (but how if they 
are intermingled with other Christian nations ?)—and then that 
they shall be restored to their own land, ‘I will cause them to 
return to the land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall 
possess it.”” We submit that these two chapters are one pro- 
phecy; that they are to be interpreted throughout in con- 
sistency, each part with every other, and that their teaching 
seems to be the following, viz.: The national Abrahamic cove- 
nant is merged into a new one with three stipulations; 1. The 
universal conversion of the Jews. 2. Their nationality. 3. 
Their restoration to their own land. 

We now quote the remarkable declaration in Deut. xxx. 4, 5, 
partially fulfilled in the restoration under Nehemiah, but from 
its latter part obviously only partially fulfilled: “If any of 
thine be driven out into the utmost parts of heaven, from 
thence will the Lord thy God gather thee, and from thence 
will he fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring thee into 
the land which thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess 
it; and he will do thee good and multiply thee above thy 
fathers.” This is the promise, when all the curses have come 
upon them, and they repent in the distant lands and turn to 
God. They shall then come into the new covenant of Jere- 
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miah, and God will multiply them above their fathers. But 
were the Jews, after the captivity, ever as prosperous as under 
Solomon? Surely not. We gather then, that the fullness of 
this prophecy connected directly with a literal restoration, 
places it in a time yet future. And we press the thought that 
the solemn declaration of the Most High by Jeremiah as to the 
nationality of the Jews in the Messianic times implies a segrega- 
tion. How could the English, or French, or Dutch be a separate 
nation when scattered the world over and intermingled with 
every other nation. Nationality is assured the Jews by one 
of the most striking and solemn declarations in Scripture. 
We may be quite wrong, and no one should be too confident 
of his own judgment, but we see no escape from this argu- 
ment, viz: The universal conversion of the Jews to the true 
religion is promised. In immediate connection with this, by 
one of the most solemn asseverations in all Scripture, the 
Almighty pledges their perpetual nationality after their con- 
version. But their distinct nationality, while scattered, de- 
pends upon their Judaism. Their conversion and nationality 
together are impossible without a land of their own. And that 
land is theirs by the new covenant which replaces the old. 

III. A third argument is, that there are prophecies of the re- 
union of the two tribes with the ten tribes after the captivity, 
which have never been fulfilled. 

We will consider here the remarkable prophecy of Ezekiel, 
beginning with chapter xxxvi. That there are many difficulties 
connected with the interpretation of this mysterious prophet 
no wise man will deny, and the precise import of the closing 
chapters as of those of Zechariah, perhaps only their fulfillment 
will reveal. But it is hardly right to give up what we may un- 
derstand because of what is obscure. 

Ezekiel prophesied, we know, during the captivity, on the 
banks of the Chebar. In chapter xxxvi. 24—28, he says: “I 
will take you from among the heathen, and gather you out of 
all countries, and will bring you into your own land. Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will 
put my Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
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and ye shall keep my judgments and do them.” What we contend 
for is consistency in the interpretation of these prophecies. We 
ask whether it is possible that these 25th, 26th, and 27th verses, 
just quoted, can by any straining be made to apply in their full 
force to the times of restoration from the ancient captivity? 
They are surely of the same class with the other prophecies of 
the kingdom of the Messiah. Yet what follows in the very next 
verse—the 28th ?—“ And ye shall dwell in the land that I gave 
to your fathers; and ye shall be my people, and I will be your 
God.” After some statements in regard to the prosperity 
that would accompany this restoration, the prophet sees the 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. He is then directed to 
take two sticks and write upon one, for Judah, and upon the 
other, for Joseph or Ephraim, and join both together in his 
hand, the interpretation of which is declared to be: “I will 
take the children of Israel from among the heathen, whither 
they be gone, and will gather them on every side, and bring 
them into their own land. And I will make them one nation 
in the land upon the mountains of Israel; and one king shall 
be king to them all; and they shall be no more two nations, 
* * * and David my servant shall be king over them, and 
they shall all have one shepherd * * and they shall dwell 
in the land that I have given unto Jacob my servant, wherein 
your fathers have dwelt; and they shall dwell therein, even 
they, and their children, and their children’s children, for ever; 
and my servant David shall be their prince for ever. More- 
over, I will make a covenant of peace with them; it shall be an 
everlasting covenant with them; and I will place them, and 
multiply them, and will set my sanctuary in the midst of them 
for evermore. I will be their God and they shall be my peo- 
le.” 

: In regard to the prophecy repeated several times, that David 
should be king over the Jews, the scope of the explanations of 
the apostles in their sermons recorded in the Acts, shows that 
by David is here meant our Saviour, and that the idea is equiv- 
alent to their becoming Christians under the Redeemer, their 
invisible King and Head. 

In this passage of Ezekiel, we have the same new covenant 
spoken of by Jeremiah, with similar blessings—the conversion 
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of the Jews first—and secondly, in place of the asseveration of 
nationality, a promise of the re-union of the two tribes with 
the ten tribes, which certainly has never taken place—and, 
thirdly, a perpetual residence in their own land. These re- 
united tribes the Almighty then promises to make “one nation,”’ 
asin Jeremiah. Then follows the remarkable prophecy about 
Gog and Magog, which is universally interpreted as belonging 
to the last times, extending through the 38th chapter, and the 
39th to the 23d verse. God will destroy these heathen oppo- 
sers, and then follows this prophecy, to be fulfilled obviously 
in the millennial times: ‘ Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, 
Now will I bring again the captivity of Jacob, and have mercy 
upon the whole house of Israel, after that they have borne 
their shame and all their trespasses whereby they have tres- 
passed against me, when they dwelt safely in their land and 
none made them afraid. When I have brought them again 
from the people and gathered them out of their enemies’ lands, 
and am sanctified in them in the sight of many nations, then 
shall they know that I am the Lord their God, which caused them 
to be led into captivity among the heathen: but I have gather- 
ed them into their own land, and have left none of them any 
more there. Neither will I hide my face any more from them ; 
for I have poured out my Spirit upon the house of Israel, saith 
the Lord God.” 

Whatever interpretation may be reasonably given to the 
words “ for ever ;” ‘an everlasting covenant ;” and similar ex- 
pressions, we do not see how their force can possibly be ex- 
hausted in anything which has taken place since the Babylonish 
captivity. They must point to future and more glorious times. 
But they are connected with restoration to the land of Pales- 
tine, and with Jewish nationality after conversion. 

IV. It is brought forward as a strong argument against the 
literal restoration of the Jews that, as is alleged, there is no re- 
Ference to it in the New Testament. How far this is true, let 
us now inquire. 

The object of the New Testament is spiritual. It announces 
the Advent of the Messiah, and the consequent breaking down 
of the middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile. The 
great purpose of the special calling of the Jews, as the favored 
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people of God was then accomplished, and the vail of the tem- 
ple was rent in twain. Henceforth the Church was to be wide 
as the world. 

The New Testament, therefore, has very little to do with the 
Jews, except to trace and expand the types and shadows inter- 
woven with their economy. A wider and grander object opens 
upon the world, and the Church is no longer under pupilage. 
Still the Jews are “beloved for the fathers’ sakes,’’ and not 
one jot or tittle of the promises of the Most High to Abraham 
His friend shall fail. In the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, Paul discusses the subject of the destiny of 
Israel. The substance is, that there is but one Church. That 
the Gentile Church is grafted into the Jewish; that a portion of 
the Jews should become Christian—‘“ a remnant according to 
the election of grace,’’—but the nation, as such, should remain 
in unbelief “until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in.” 
That this national conversion of God’s ancient covenant people 
should be a stupendous event, not only as regards themselves, 
but as regards the whole world. Their rejection, nationally, was 
the reconciling of the world; their reception, nationally, shall 
produce an effect upon the whole world, which shall be “life 
from ihe dead.’’ Whatever else we are to conclude from this, 
certainly it is not that the Almighty has forgotten his promise 
to Abraham and to the Jews themselves, or that they are an 
unimportant people in questions of eschatology. 

A very interesting question here is the one as to the mean- 
ing of the expression, “fullness of the Gentiles.” The original 
word does not help us much. There are only two senses in 
which it can be used; one is in the sense of fulfillment, the 
other of multitude. The latter is the more common use of the 
word. The former, however, is not uncommon, as for instance 
(Stuart in loc.) Rom, xiii. 10: “‘ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” Gal. iv, 4. ‘In the fullness of time [the same word] 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman,” &c., Eph. i. 10. 
‘That in the dispensation of the fullness of times, he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth.’’ On the supposition that 
the sense is multitude, what is the meaning of “be come 
in?” ‘Come in’ to what? The Koppian Commentary says, 
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‘into the kingdom of God.” If it mean fulfillment, of course, 
the idea is fulfillment of the time of the Gentiles. 

The passage is very interesting in every point of view. Be- 
fore comparing it with another remarkable passage, we wish to 
call the reader’s attention to Acts i. 6—7. Our Saviour had 
risen from the dead, and for forty days was on the earth speak- 
ing to the apostles, “‘of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God.”” When he was about to ascend, as it would appear, 
the apostles asked him, “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?’ Now, it is very remarkable 
that the Redeemer did not treat the question as absurd, but 
replied, ‘It is not for you to know the times or seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power, but ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you,” &. The 
apparent meaning is, ‘I do not say that your question is not 
an interesting one, that this matter of the restoration of Israel 
is not to take place, but it is not your business now. You are 
to receive the Holy Spirit, to preach the Gospel, to establish a 
spiritual kingdom in the world, embracing Jew and Gentile. 
The other is in the Father’s hands and will be manifest in due 
time.” 

We now beg the reader’s attention to the words of our Sa- 
viour in Luke xxi. 24. Let us catch the spirit of their utter- 
ance. The Redeemer had been in the temple. Coming out, 
he, with Peter and James and John and Andrew, (Matt. xxiv. 
1—38; Mark xiii. 1—3; Luke xxi. 1—7;) sat down on the 
Mount of Olives, over against the temple. It is well known 
that from the Mount of Olives the city of Jerusalem and the 
temple were in full view. The Apostles spoke with admiration 
of the splendor and strength of the temple. To which he re- 
plied, that the days should come when not one stone of it 
should be left upon another. Then they asked him, when this 
dreadful event should be, and what should be the sign of its 
coming. The reader will observe that all this is purely literal. 
They had just left the temple; they passed out from it and 
crossing the brook Kedron, went up the Mount of Olives to 
Some pleasant spot where they sat down together, and looked 
at the temple glittering in the sunshine, and the busy multi- 
tudes around its base. His heart had been greatly touched, for 
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he had just uttered those tremendous denunciations, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ And He had just made 
the fearful declaration, that upon that generation should come, 
‘all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
whom ye slew between the temple and the altar.” And this 
was closed with that burst of grief, “ Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
salem!” And, “Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late.” 

Sitting down thus upon Olivet, he announces the close of 
that dispensation and its awful termination in the siege of Jer- 
usalem, and carried forward in vision he mingles with it the 
termination of a still greater dispensation in a still more awful 
catastrophe, even the end of the Christian dispensation, and 
the Day of Judgment, the taking down of the Christian tem- 
ple, and the conflagration of a greater than Jerusalem. If all 
the circumstances be considered, whatever is perplexing to the 
Christian in the mingling of these two things will grow clear. 
What so natural, now, as that in sweeping along the track of 
downward time, in looking at these great dispensations, the 
Jewish and the Christian, with their end, and in describing the 
theatres on which these mighty dramas were to be enacted, 
with their solemn end, blazing in fire, that something should be 
said as to the fate of the beloved land? Beloved by them all, 
for they had a patriot’s interest in the soil; beloved, too, as the 
scene of affecting, glorious and fearful events; beloved as the 
gift of God to Abraham, his friend, through whom this group, 
even He as man, claimed a right of inheritance! Yet, it is 
remarkable, and one of the strongest evidences of its divinity, 
that everything but high spiritual ideas are excluded from the 
New Testament, everything else coming in but incidentally, for 
Luke alone of the three evangelists who mention this prophecy, 
records the statement in question. Itis this: “ They shall fall 
by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive into 
all nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Multitudes 
of the Jews, the chosen people shall be slain, the remnant shall 
be carried captive into all nations, and what shall become of 
lonely, desolate Jerusalem, what of the land promised to Abra- 
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ham, Isaac and Jacob by the Old and the New Covenant? 
“Tt shall be trodden down of the Gentiles.” Lord! how long ? 
“Until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Here is no 
figure, or symbol. They sat on literal Olivet; they spake of 
the visible temple, and the visible Jerusalem, and the Redeemer 
told of the Roman eagles hastening to their prey. Then looking 
down the track of time, he saw the Greek empire; he saw Saracen 
and Crusader; the long, weary desolation; the wonder, scorn 
and pity of the traveller from every land; Turk and Arab and 
Druze and Maronite; the rush of French armies, and the 
patient toil of the missionary, as the whole world is swept by 
ambition, superstition, gain, curiosity, and Christian faithful- 
ness, nation after nation, people after people, from those of the 
far distant East, to those of the Republic of the Western 
Hemisphere, all as by some irresistible power, into some 
vital contact with this wondrous land. He saw it all—and he 
saw beyond our times all that is brooding in the still myste- 
rious future. ‘“‘Troddendown!’’ ‘ The houses of Jerusalem,” 
says Richardson, “look as if they had been burnt down many 
centuries ago.’ Stanley says: “On penetrating below the 
surface, the very soil on which the city stands is found to be 
composed of ruins of houses, aqueducts and pillars, reaching 
to a depth of thirty or forty feet below the foundations of the 
present houses. The old Jerusalem is buried in the overthrow 
of her seventeen captures.” Once, nearly, for every century 
since Christ sat on Olivet, she has been sacked, and almost 
every nation on the earth has rent her bosom with its iron 
heel. Ours, thank God, has been exempt from this curse of 
trampling on the fallen. We have been commissioned to bind 
up and not to destroy. 

Compare the descriptions of the Bible, with those of modern 
travellers : 


Beautiful for situation ! 

The joy of the whole earth 
Is Mount Zion ! 

On the sides of the North, 
The city of the great King! 
Walk about Zion! 

Go round about her! 

Mark ye well her bulwarks 
Consider her palaces !— 
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This is the language of triumphant exultation. But an Ame- 
rican imaginative traveller says, ‘the sight struck me with 
horror,” while the calm Robinson, with his inevitable, topogra- 
phical eye says, “The rocks everywhere come out above the 
surface, which in many parts is also thickly strewed with loose 
stones; and the aspect of the whole region is barren and 
dreary.” 

The word for “ times,’’ is xapot. The primary meaning is, the 
right measure, then fitness, the fit measure of time, the time ap- 
pointed. The interesting question in the case is this: Is the 
passage parallel with the one in the Epistle to the Romans? 
In the one case the Apostle says, that blindness is upon Israel 
nationally, dxpus ob until, to the time that (Lidd. and Scott say 
it is so used in Hat.) 7d najpopa rcv, evi eioéady, the fullness of 
the Gentiles be come in, viz: into the Church. Or, if the pas- 
sage be strictly parallel, until the fullness (of time) of the Gen- 
tiles be come in. The passage in Luke is, ‘ézp. until (the same 
word as before a consonant) nanpiio, (the verb corresponding 
to the noun xarjpopua) shall be fulfilled xapoi, the times *sdvav of 
the Gentiles—(the same word.) Certainly a striking likeness. 

Take either interpretation. In the one case, at a certain 
time, when the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled, Jerusa- 
lem shall cease to be trodden under foot, and, at the same time, 
the Jews will be nationally converted; and this shall be life 
from the dead to the world. In the other case, at a certain 
time Jerusalem shall cease to be trodden under foot; and this 
is called fulfillment of the times of the Gentiles. But Paul 
says, that the coming in of the fullness of the Gentiles is the 
time of the national conversion of the Jews, and of life from 
the dead to the world. We put it to every thoughtful man, 
whether the probability from these passages is not, that the 
Millennial glory is to be ushered in by the national conversion 
of the Jews and their re-possession of their land, “from the 
river of Egypt to the great river Euphrates,” no longer to be 
down-trodden for ever! ‘If they shall confess their iniquity, 
and the iniquity of their fathers, * * then will I remem- 
ber my covenant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, 
and also my covenant with Abraham, will I remember ; and I 
will remember the land. The land also shall be left of them, 
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and shall enjoy her Sabbaths, while she lieth desolate without 
them. And yet for all that, when they be in the land of their 
enemies, I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them, 
to destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them. 
But I will, for their sakes, remember the covenant of their an- 
cestors, whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt in the 
sight of the heathen. J am the Lord.” 

There is a remarkable passage, which we cannot overlook in 
this connection. It is found in Rev. xi. 1, 2,—‘‘ And there 
was given me a reed like unto a rod: and the angel stood, say- 
ing, Rise and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and 
them that worship therein. But the court which is without the 
temple, leave out and measure it not: for zt is given unto the 
Gentiles: and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty 
and two months.”’ In the first part of this striking passage, 
there is an allusion to the latter chapters of the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, and, in the latter part, a most obvious one to the ex- 
pression of our Saviour, upon which we have been commenting. 
It will be remembered that the apostle John heard the declara- 
tion of the Saviour on Olivet. We do not mean at all to dog- 
matize as to this prophecy, or to prophesy ourselves from the 
passage. We suppose that it is figurative language, borrowed 
from the literal language used by our Saviour, and that it 
means, that as the literal Jerusalem shall be trampled under 
foot by the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled, 
so the Church shall be treated by the enemies of God until the 
prophetic ‘forty and two months” are exhausted. It may be 
that the times synchronize in both passages, but it is not our 
purpose to make out ‘the times and the seasons.” We are 
principally anxious to show that the mere fact of this figurative 
use of the expression in the Apocalypse, cannot take away the 
literalness of our Saviour’s expression. We would observe, 
too, that, by wnanimous consent, the trampling under foot by 
the Gentiles in the Apocalypse is for a limited time,—forty and 
two months—and that all believe that it will terminate. Just 
80 in the literal trampling under foot of the literal Jerusalem. 
It will terminate in God’s own good time, when, “ the times of 
the Gentiles are fulfilled.” 

In considering, in conclusion, certain questions of philosophy 
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and politics, that arise in view of this subject, it will be under- 
stood, that although we think fit to consider them, because we 
wish our discussion to be thorough, yet that we do not rely 
on these things, either way, in such a question. The whole 
matter turns on the fair interpretation of Scripture. If the 
Almighty says he will do a thing, He will do it, whether it be 
probable or not. If He has not promised to do it, the fact of 
probability is not of much consequence. It may be interesting, 
however, to those who believe that the Almighty always has the 
best of reasons for what he does, to show the probabilities of 
the case, as they lie in the minds of those who are inclined to 
believe in the literal restoration of the Jews, without any belief 
whatever in the notions of Millenarians—znclined to believe, 
we say, for we do not advocate the matter as absolutely certain, 
nor at all as a matter of faith. 

1. One objection made to this view is, that the middle wall 
of partition is broken down, between Jew and Gentile, and that 
Christ is the heir of Abraham according to the promise. This 
subject we considered at length in the beginning of this Article. 
We endeavored to separate that which is merely national, from 
that which is spiritual on this subject. The fruitful source of 
error as we believe, is the want of discrimination in this respect. 
We have supposed that it is on this point especially, that we 
have been able to throw some light. 

2.’ An objection which is not easy to dispose of, respects the 
expressions in the prophecy of Zechariah, and in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, where minute descriptions are given of the rebuilding 
of the City, and of events that are difficult of understanding 
and interpretation, and it is asked whether we must not take 
these literally also, and so become Millenarians. 

We grant the difficulty. Minds are differently constituted, 
and to us this has been the most serious of all. Where there 
is a blending of figure and reality, of history and symbol, we 
have always felt that the greatest caution is required, and the 
utmost sobriety of interpretation. We abhor the method of 
allegorizing away Scripture, and of torturing passages to sup- 
port theories. The change in our method of looking at this 
subject of the return of the Jews, from the figurative to the lite- 
ral view, arose in point of fact from our feeling that this figur- 
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ative restoration did not follow the natural meaning of Scrip- 
ture, but tortured literal statements of history and prophecy 
into symbol. But we frankly acknowledge the difficulty now 
on hand, and without expecting fully to clear it up, we re- 
mark : 

a. That on so difficult and obscure a subject as unfulfilled 
prophecy, it cannot be expected of an interpreter to make 
everything clear. Prophecy is not intended to be perfectly 
clear before its fulfillment. We must accept Bishop Butler’s 
favorite method of a balance of probabilities. The difficulties 
in the way of the interpretation of a literal restoration are far 
less than those in the way of any other. 

b. One method of explaining the difficulty is, by supposing 
that there is a double fulfillment, part at the restoration from 
captivity, and part in future times, and that the minute de- 
scriptions in Ezekiel, &c., were fulfilled at the return from cap- 
tivity, and that from these the prophet looks forward to 
the future return. Such transitions are undoubted and frequent 
in Isaiah and the other prophets. The illustrious example is 
in our Saviour’s blending the siege of Jerusalem with the scenes 
of the Last Day. 

e. Another method is by considering, in some general way, 
these descriptions as either answering to the literal event, or 
as typical of something in the future, without deciding which. 
The close of Zechariah must be figurative, we cannot help 
thinking. 

We throw out these thoughts rather as suggestions than as 
fully clearing up a most difficult point. 

3. Another objection which has less weight with us, but 
which has more, as we suppose, with many sensible people 
—men of a practical and common sense turn—we may thus 
State: 

“This whole thing strikes us as unnatural, useless and over- 
strained. There was great and obvious meaning in choosing 
out a people from all the other nations before the coming of 
our Saviour, to preserve the oracles of God; the true religion ; 
the idea of holiness, separation and purity; to maintain sacri- 
ficial rites, and to keep alive divine worship. There was mean- 
ing in assigning them a particular land, in preserving them in 
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it and restoring them to it, after the Assyrian and Babylonish 
captivities. But all this was adumbrative and preparatory. 
When Christ came, the world was thrown open to the Church. 
In Him there is neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free. Why go back to beggarly elements? Why 
Judaize? Having began in the spirit, do ye end in the flesh ? 
Why hover around this little Palestine? Why, like the super- 
stitious Crusaders, esteem one land holier than another? Is 
not Illinois a fairer and richer land than Palestine, and what is 
this muddy Jordan to the majestic Hudson? Why, in such an 
age of the world, when it is all thrown open to discovery, and 
when enterprise fastens upon every important spot, and liberty 
offers an asylum on these western shores, turn again to the 
effete and worn-out little tract of land, which once indeed was 
great, but which is now a myth, a dream of the past? Why 
bring out into the open day-light of this bustling world, such 
fancies of the study, such poetry of the over-wrought brain, as 
that the Jews will settle again in the Holy Land? A few rich 
Israelites may go there, led by their sympathies; there may be 
here and there a country seat on Carmel, or on the slope of Le- 
banon; there may be here and there a resident of Jerusalem, 
who feels a national pride in the land, but the whole thing is 
out of time and out of place, out of nature, and out of philo- 
sophy!”’ 

Let us see. And 

1. The size and fertility of the country. It is remarkable 
that almost every one considers the Holy Land as extending 
only from Dan to Beersheba, and from the Mediterranean to a 
little beyond Jordan. But the land given to Abraham, extends 
from “the River of Egypt to the great River Euphrates.” 
Dr. Hodge thinks “the River of Egypt,’’ means probably the 
Nile. But this is not material. The land given to Abraham 
includes all Syria—a land as large as England. Its population 
in its ruin is nearly two millions—we are copying now, not 
poetry, but Harper’s Gazetteer—and it is stated that it is capa- 
ble of sustaining ten times its present population—say twenty 
millions. ‘The mountains are rugged, but at their feet are 
many fertile tracts, the basins of small rivers; and here are 
several plains of high fertility, as those of Haouran in the 
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East, Antioch and Aleppo in the North, Esdraelon and Sharon 
in the South. Syria comprises a large extent of very fertile 
soil. What is called the ‘ Desert,’ is not a sandy waste, but a 
region destitute of settled inhabitants and villages, yet with a 
surface of fine black mould, covered with rank grass and herbs, 
affording cover for numerous wild animals, and pasturage for 
many flocks and herds.”’ *‘ Wheat, barley, maize, millet, lentils 
and sesamum are raised in the plains. Cotton and the mulberry 
flourish on the coast, and silk is produced on the slopes of Leba- 


” 


non.” ‘The imports from Britain alone in 1847, were worth 
two millions of dollars. In Damascus alone are 4000 looms 
engaged in manufacturing silk. 

The following is a sketch from Stanley, of Damascus, the 
capital of Syria beyond Jordan: 


At last a cleft opens in the rocky hills between two precipitous cliffs— 
up the side of one of these cliffs the road winds; on the summit of the cliff 
there stands a ruined chapel. Through the arches of that chapel, from 
the very edge of the mountain range, you look down on the plain of Da- 
mascus, It is here seen in its widest and fullest perfection, with the visi- 
ble explanation of the whole secret of its great and enduring charm, that 
which it must have had when it was the solitary seat of civilization in 
Syria, and which it will have as long as the world lasts. The river is visi- 
ble at the bottom with its green banks, rushing through the cleft; it 
bursts forth, and as if in a moment scatters over the plain, through a cir- 
cle of thirty miles, the same verdure which had hitherto been confined to 
its single channel. It is like the bursting of a shell—the eruption of a 
voleano—but an eruption not of death but of life. 

Far and wide in front extends the wide plain, its horizon bare, its lines 
of surrounding hills bare, all bare far away on the road to Palmyra and 
Bagdad. In the midst of this plain lies at your feet the vast lake or 
island of deep verdure, walnuts and apricots waving above, corn and 
grass below; and in the midst of this mass of foliage rises, striking out 
its white arms of streets hither and thither, and its white minarets above 
the trees which embosom them, the city of Damascus. On the right 
towers the snowy height of Hermon, over-looking the whole scene. Close 
behind are the sterile limestone mountains—so that you stand literally 
between the living and the dead. And the ruined arches of the ancient 
chapel, which serve as a centre and framework to the prospect and re- 
trospect, still preserve the magnificent story which, whether truth or fic- 
tion, is well worthy of this sublime view. Here, hard by the sacred 
heights of Salehiyeh—consecrated by the caverns and tombs of a thou- 
sand Mussulman saints—the. Prophet is said to have stood, whilst yet a 
camel-driver from Mecca, and after gazing on the scene below, to have 
turned away without entering the city. ‘‘ Man,” he said, “can have but 
one paradise—and my paradise is fixed above.” 
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Palmyra, the Tadmor in the Desert, of Scripture, the 
kingdom of Zenobia, lay in an oasis of the Syrian desert. Its 
ruins cover a surface of about three square miles. 

Aleppo is one of the principal cities of Syria. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at from 60,000 to 85,000; and, before the 
earthquake of 1822, it is said to have been upwards of 240,000. 
‘Tn ancient times, this city rose to importance on the destruc- 
tion of Palmyra, and became the great emporium of trade be- 
tween Europe and the East.’’ It still manufactures, and has 
a large trade. 

Antioch was once the capital of Syria, and is said to have 
sustained at one time 400,000 inhabitants. It is now greatly 
reduced, but still exports large quantities of silk. 

Mr. Moore, Consul-general of Syria, in a report presented 
to the British Parliament, remarks, that “ Syria might support 
ten-fold its present population, and bring forth ten-fold its 
present produce. Stanley adds, that “the countless ruins 
show us not only that the land could do this, but that formerly 
it did so.” And he further remarks, that “it is needless to 
adduce proofs of a fact so well attested, both by existing ves- 
tiges, and by universal testimony, as the populousness of Syria, 
not only in the times of the Jewish hierarchy, but of the Greek 
kingdom, the Roman empire, and the middle ages.” 

In regard to the fertility of Palestine proper, it is to be re- 
marked, first of all, that it is a limestone country,* and in this 
for a Pennsylvanian or Kentuckian ear, there is a world of 
meaning, because it implies inexhaustible capability. In Penn- 
sylvania, instead of saying, as in the East, ‘where there is 
water there is wealth,”—because there is water everywhere,— 
we say, “where there is lime, there is wealth.” Next, “the 
countless ruins of Palestine tell us, at a glance, that we must 
not judge the resources of the ancient land by its present de- 
pressed and desolate state.’’ ‘The entire destruction of the 
woods,” says Dr. Olin, “which once covered the mountains, 
and the utter neglect of the terraces, which supported the soil 
on steep declivities, have given full scope to the rains, which 
have left many tracts of bare rocks, where formerly were vine- 
yards and corn-fields.” ‘The forest of Hareth,” says Stanley, 


* “The geological structure of Palestine, as of Greece, is almost entirely 
of limestone.” —Stanley. 
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“and the thicket-wood of Ziph, in Judea; the forest of Bethel, 
the forest of Sharon,—the forests which gave their name to 
Kirjath-jearim, the city of forests, have long disappeared. 
As in Europe, generally, since the disappearance of the German 
forests ; and in Greece, since the fall of the plane trees, which 
once shaded the bare landscape of Attica, the gradual cessation 
of rain, produced by this loss of vegetation, has exposed the 
country in a greater degree than in early times to the evils of 
drought. But Palestine is emphatically, especially as compared 
with the regions around it, ‘a good land—a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths, that spring out of plains and 
mountains, which drinketh water of the rain of heaven.’”’ 
There is no difficulty, then, in supporting, between the Nile and 
the Euphrates, three times as many Jews as have ever lived at 
any one time. 

2. A consideration, not of vital importance, but still of in- 
terest, relates to the scenery and climate of this region. “ It 
is said by Volney, and apparently with justice, “‘that there is 
no district on the face of the earth which contains so many and 
such sudden transitions. Such a country furnished at once the 
natural theatre of a history and a literature, which was des- 
tined to spread into nations, accustomed to the most various 
climates, and imagery. We have the life of a Bedouin tribe, 
of an agricultural people, of seafaring cities; the aspects of 
plain and of mountain ; of a tropical, of an eastern, and almost 
of a northern climate. In Egypt there is a constant intermix- 
ture of the views of sea and land; in the ascent and descent 
of the great mountains of South America, there is an inter- 
change of the Torrid and the Arctic zones; in England, there 
is an alternation of wild hills and valleys, with rich fields and 
plains. But in Palestine all these are combined. The Patri- 
archs could have gradually exchanged the nomadic life for the 
pastural, and then for the agricultural, passing almost insensibly 
from one to the other, as the desert melts imperceptibly into 
the hills of Palestine. Ishmael and Esau could again wander 
back into the sandy waste which lay at their very doors. The 
scape-goat could still be sent from the temple-courts into 
the uninhabited wilderness; John, and a greater than John, 
could return in a day’s journey from the busiest haunts of 
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men into the solitudes beyond the Jordan. The various tribes 
could find their several occupations of shepherds, of warriors, 
of traffickers, according as they were settled, on the margin of 
the desert, in the mountain fastnesses, or on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. The sacred poetry, which was to be the de- 
light and support of the human mind, and the human soul, in 
all regions of the world, embraced within its range the natural 
features of almost every country. * * * As a general 
rule, Palestine is not merely a mountainous country, but a mass 
of mountains, rising from a level sea-coast on the west, and from 
a level desert on the east, only cut asunder by the Valley of 
the Jordan, from north to south, and by the Valley of Jezreel, 
from east to west. The result of this peculiarity is, that not 
merely the hill-tops, but the valleys and the plains, of the in- 
terior of Palestine, both east and west, are themselves so high 
above the level of the sea, as to partake of all the main charac- 
teristics of mountainous poetry and scenery. Jerusalem is of 
nearly the same elevation as Skiddaw, (3,022 feet,) and most 
of the chief cities of Palestine are several hundred feet above 
the Mediterranean. * * Rounded hills, chiefly of a gray 
color—these are the chief features of the greater part of the 
scenery of the historical parts of Palestine. These rounded 
hills, invariably stretching into long, undulating ranges, are, 
for the most part, bare of wood. In the spring, both hills 
and valleys are covered with thin grass, and the aromatic shrubs, 
which clothe, more or less, almost the whole of Syria and 
Arabia. But they also glow with what is peculiar to Palestine, 
a profusion of wild flowers, daisies, the white flower, called the 
Star of Bethlehem, but chiefly with a blaze of scarlet flowers, 
of all kinds, anemones, wild tulips, and poppies. Of all the 
ordinary aspects of the country, this blaze of scarlet color 
is perhaps the most peculiar; and, to those who first enter the 
Holy Land, it is no wonder that it has suggested the touching 
and significant name of ‘the Saviour’s blood-drops.’ ”’ 

It will be seen that Palestine is thus a country to be loved, 
one in which a thousand associations naturally take root: a 
country suited as few others are, to please men of all climes, 
fitted to be a centre of all lands. 

3. We have heard the political positeon of Palestine under- 
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rated, but, surely, without sufficient thought. ‘I have set 
Jerusalem in the midst of the nations and countries that are 
round about her.” This was formerly taken literally—that 
Jerusalem was the centre of the earth; and the Greek pilgrims 
still kiss a round stone in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
as that centre. Stanley remarks that in ancient times, Pales- 
tine stood midway between the two great empires of Babylon and 
Egypt—as Ritter calls it, the high bridge over which they 
passed from the deep basins of the Nile and the Euphrates. 
‘“‘Danicl makes the whole history of Palestine, from the Cap- 
tivity to the Christian era, a contest between ‘the kings of the 
north and the kings of the south’—the descendants of Seleucus 
and those of Ptolemy—for the possession of the country. 
By the side of the Nahr el-Kelb, (Dog River,) just above Bey- 
rout, are to be seen, side by side, the hieroglyphics of the 
great Rameses, the cuneiform characters of Sennacherib, and 
the Latin inscriptions of the Emperor Antoninus.” 

‘* Above all countries in the world, it is a Land of Ruins. 
There is no country where they are so numerous, none in 
which they bear so large a proportion to the villages and 
towns still in existence. Not even in Rome or Athens, hardly 
in Egyptian Thebes, can ancient buildings be found in such 
magnitude and in such profusion as at Baalbec, Jerash, and 
Palmyra. No where else, it is said, can all the details of 
Roman domestic architecture be seen so clearly as in the hun- 


. dreds of deserted villages which stand on the red desert of 


the Hauran. The difference between the ruins of the two 
regions of Palestine, arises, no doubt, from the circumstance 
that, whereas Eastern Syria has been for the last four hundred 
years nearly, deserted by civilized, almost by barbarian man, 
Western Palestine has always been the resort of a population 
which, however rude and scanty, has been sufficiently nume- 
rous and energetic, to destroy and to appropriate edifices 
which in the less frequented parts beyond the Jordan have 
escaped through neglect and isolation. 

‘The ruins we now see are of the most diverse ages: Sara- 
cenic, Crusading, Roman, Grecian, Jewish—extending even to 
the old Canaanitish remains, before the arrival of Joshua. 
This variety, this accumulation of destruction, is the natural 
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result of the position which has made Palestine for so many 
ages the thoroughfare and scourge of the world.” 

This is perhaps as striking as anything that can well be said 
in regard to the central position of the Holy Land in ancient 
times. The question is, whether it is in such a position in 
relation to the world in its present and prospective condition 
as to make it a desirable and important land for an active, 
versatile, and wealthy people to occupy. 

Civilization has undoubtedly travelled from East to West. 
It has now reached the western shores of America. But 
there is a remarkable refluent motion in our times. India has 
ever been a prize for which the world has eagerly contended, 
for India possesses immense wealth. We do not profess 
to be deep in the secrets of the cabinets of Europe, and it is 
fortunately unnecessary to be so in order to see what any 
thoughtful person may make out for himself. England, Rus- 
sia, and France, are the great powers, and it is plain to the 
humblest politician that they are all seeking power Eastward. 
The last general war in Europe, just closed, was on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea. Russia fights with Circassia, and 
presses even to the borders of China. England holds India, 
and.attempted Affghanistan. France has Algiers, and keeps 
an eye on Egypt. All three have ambassadors, who watch 
each other, at the courts of Turkey and Persia. 

The Euphrates has been explored, with a view to its being 
made navigable for steam vessels. The overland journey to 
India is now made by the Mediterranean and Egypt, but a 
plan is on foot for a railway across Syria. In fact, a strong 
nation possessing Syria, would be in the very focus of intrigue, 
activity, and importance, in our time, and still more, we may 
suppose, in the times that are approaching. Through California 
and Australia we are tending towards Asia by the West as 
wellas by the East. Whatever part of this argument fails, it is 
not the want of important and interesting political position in 
Palestine. 

The natural conclusion of our subject—perhaps already too 
much protracted—is a statement, as brief as possible, of the 
object of the Restoration of the Jews to Palestine; what we 
suppose will be accomplished by it, and what they are to do or 
not to do in the Holy Land. 
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Negatively, then, we do not believe in the personal reign 
of our Saviour in Palestine; we do not believe that the Jews 
are to be his body-guard; we do not believe that they are to 
be pre-eminent in any special way in the millennial state in Pa- 
lestine ; we believe that there is but one Church, that the mid- 
dle wall of partition is broken down, and that in Christ there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile. We reject the entire millenarian 
theory, believing that there is no foundation for it in Scrip- 
ture. 

But there are many and interesting prophecies that are ful- 
filling at this hour. Petra is silent and deserted as predicted 
of old; Egypt has long been the “ basest of kingdoms.’ The 
fallen capitals of the pillars of Tyre are still visible in the 
clear depths of the Mediterranean. Ruinous mounds and dole- 
ful marshes and the desolate cry of wild beasts, lead the tra- 
veller to the spot where lofty Babylon hung her gardens in the 
air and sported in her thousand boats upon the lordly Eu- 
phrates. Winged bulls, strange arrow-headed inscriptions and 
wild oriental sculptures have revealed the city of Sennacherib. 
And when the Christian wanders by the shores of Gennesareth, 
and asks for Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum—he meets a 
dispute over a spring or a few fallen columns—a doubt concern- 
ing the shadow of a name. 

Especially is it interesting to observe the fulfillment of the 
prophecy in the other line of Abraham through Ishmael. We 
fear that there is a rationalizing spirit abroad which. tends to 
confine the supernatural to ancient times. Yet see how, sheer 
across all the wonderful events connected with the coming of 
our Saviour, and the establishment of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the promise to Ishmael remained unbroken and continu- 
ous. See, too, how the history of the world lies in the pro- 
phecy of Noah, in regard to his sons. ‘‘ God shall enlarge Ja- 
pheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant.” Examine the ruling races, Greek, Ro- 
man, Tartar, Russian, Persian, Sanscrit, Anglo-Saxon, and 
read their history and their habitation by the light of this pro- 
phecy. 

Now, we propose merely to consider the Restoration of the 
Jews in the same light as these other prophecies. It is our im- 
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pression that we do a great injury to the simple and natural 
interpretation of Scripture when, because the Millenarians in- 
corporate upon this question of the Restoration of the Jews, 
certain Judaizing, carnal and untenable theories, we give up 
the whole question as of the same nature with millenarianism. 
Why not say that the commentator who dwells upon the 
Arab prophecy is millenarianizing? Why not give up the 
prophecy concerning Japheth, as mixing up religion and poli- 
tics? In a word, let us try to follow a common sense interpre- 
tation of Scripture, just as it zs. 

As to the question, then, what will the Jews do in the Holy 
Land? we reply that they will do just what the English do 
in England, or the Americans in America. They will traffic, 
will cultivate the soil, will fill professional and mechanical pur- 
suits, and be a Christian people, in an interesting and import- 
ant country. 

But, if Paul is correct, the national conversion of the Jews 
will usher in millennial glory. The Most High may, if he think 
proper, establish a perfectly arbitrary connection between these 
two events. But there are two respects in which some connec- 
tion may be observed between them. ‘The first is well put by 
Mr. Barnes, in his notes upon the eleventh of Isaiah: The con- 
version of the Jews “shall be attended with a sudden removal 
of the obstructions to the Gospel, and to its rapid spread every- 
where among the nations.” For this he gives three reasons : 
1. That they are scattered among all nations, and so a sudden 
impulse communicated to them will reach the world. 2. They 
speak nearly all the languages of the world, and the law of 
God is with them everywhere. 38. They make the best mis- 
sionaries, as is seen in the Apostles. 

Let us now add to this view of Mr. Barnes, the additional 
one of the impression which would be made upon the world by 
the visible closing up of the great drama of prophecy. The 
Mohammedan empire passes away before the eyes of a world, 
quickened to earnest attention by the movements of these re- 
markable times; the missionary efforts spread wider and still 
wider over the heathen world, and become more and more suc- 
cessful ; the judgment of Popery draws on, and the awful events 
connected in prophecy with the destruction of the mystic 
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Babylon, burst in all their horror upon mankind; whatever else 
is acknowledged as belonging to those times of convulsion 
which precede the dawning of the Sun of Righteousness, is upon 
the world; but it yet waits for another sign. And, lo! from 
every part of the earth a common impulse agitates the children 
of Abraham ; preserved distinct, and preserving their property 
wondrously, so that it can be hastily gathered together, they 
are ready to move as were their ancestors in Egypt at the 
Passover. From every country in Europe; from remotest Asia ; 
from America, North and South ; from Africa; from the islands 
of the sea; wherever there is a Jew, the hand of Jehovah is 
upon him. They move, as their fathers moved at the three 
great festivals, from the extremities of the land to Jerusalem. 
From every part of the habitable earth they gather to the Holy 
Land; and looking upon Him, whom they pierced, they go 
mourning, yet rejoicing, the Spirit of grace and of supplications 
poured out upon them. They speak everywhere, as they jour- 
ney, of Jesus of Nazareth. Their lips are touched with the 
fire of heaven. Multitudes believe. An impulse mightier than 
that of the Crusades sways not Europe only, but mankind. 
God remembers Abraham, his friend, and his children are per- 
mitted to be the heralds of mercy to universal humanity. Jew 
and Gentile bury all ancient enmity; the lines of sect and party 
in the Church are obliterated ; one visible Catholic unity blesses 
all the children of our common Father. The Resurrection of 
the world has come. ‘For if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Yahveh Christ, or The Memorial Name. By ALEXANDER Mac- 
WuorteR, Yale University, &c.* 


It is pleasant to read a work written by a discoverer for the 
purpose of publishing his discovery to the world. He is full 
of his theme. He writes because he cannot help it. Like the 
prophet, should he hold his peace, the burning fire shut up 
in his bones would consume him. The style into which he 
involuntarily falls, may perhaps be somewhat dogmatic and 
denunciatory, but then it can hardly fail also to be marked by 
directness, strength, and earnestness. Whether, therefore, his 
discovery be real or imaginary, he secures our sympathy and 
holds our attention, even when we disagree with him. On this 
account, we have derived not a little enjoyment from the book 
the title of which is given above. 

The book is evidently the work of a discoverer and the 
record of his discovery. The author has evidently found 
something which, if it was ever known before, has been lost 
for at least a thousand years; something, too, the importance 
of which, in his judgment, can hardly be exaggerated. It is 
not barely a discovery, but a great, an invaluable discovery. 
Great and invaluable though it be, however, we must be par- 
doned for confessing our inability to find it. It is hidden from 
our eyes. The discoverer is discovered at a glance. The 
discovery is undiscoverable after the most diligent search. 

I. It is true, that, in the first line of the title to the book, 
we read the odd looking word “ Yahveh’ in connection with 
“Christ ;’’ and for a moment we are startled by the suspicion 
that we hold in our hands an attempt to persuade mankind 
that the Lord’s Anointed is no longer to be sought in Jesus of 
Nazareth, but in some new avatar of Vishnu, perhaps, or in 
some remotely Oriental personage recently arisen, and claim- 


* The Editors have not sufficiently examined the subject of this Article to 
give a definite opinion in regard to it, but commend the Article to the Christian 
public, as an interesting one, from a very competent writer—EpirTors. 
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ing, like Mohammed, to be the Prophet of God. To the ear 
of the people, for whose particular benefit it should be pre- 


mised that this book is written, ‘“ Yahveh’’ can scarcely suggest 


an origin for itself in any country this side of India or China. 

As soon as we open the book, however, we are relieved by 
finding that this strange name “ Yahveh’’ is only another form 
of the familiar and yet revered name “Jehovah,” the form in 
which, as Gesenius infers from Theodoret’s report of the pro- 
nunciation in vogue with the Samaritans, “Jehovah” was 
written before the superstition of the Jews made it the ineffa- 
blename. But granting that “‘ Yahveh” was the orthography 
of the name by which God made himself known to Moses, 
“‘ Jehovah’ is the spelling by which this name has been written 
and spoken by Jew and Gentile so long, that “ Yahveh’’ is lost 
out of tradition itself, and is strictly a reconstruction, like the 
picture of an extinct animal designed from a few fragments of 
its bones. Besides, ‘ Yahveh’’ properly pronounced, a like a 
in “hat,” and e like e in “ met,” has a short, flat sound, bear- 
ing no comparison with “Jehovah,” one of the most sonorous 
and majestic words among all the words of human speech. If 
superstition indeed changed “‘ Yahveh” to “Jehovah,” and did 
not simply take advantage of the change after it was made, it 
is one of the very few things for which we are ready to allow 
that superstition deserves our thanks. 

Were anything whatever dependent upon returning to the 
orthography ‘‘Yahveh,” anything, especially, of religious 
importance, we could cheerfully submit to return to it at a far 
greater sacrifice of euphony in the pronunciation than it 
demands. But what possible advantage can be anticipated as 
the result of such an innovation? Mr. MacWhorter writes, 
professedly, for the multitude. To use his own language, he 
aims at ‘“‘a popular presentation of facts known, hitherto, 
only to scholars.’’ In all sincerity we ask, therefore, if 
he supposes that the “unlearned” will see any meaning in 
“VYahveh” not equally visible to them in “ Jehovah?” And 
surely it cannot be necessary to tell the learned that that 
peculiar significance of this name, upon which he lays so much: 
stress, is not indicated by its vowels, but by its first conso-~ 
nant. 
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II. Dismissing the question of orthography—the orthogra- 
phy neither being the grand discovery of the book, nor the 
key to it—we proceed to the question raised by the affirmation 
in the preface, that the “name ‘Jehovah’ is the grand central 
fact upon which the discussion turns,” taken in connection 
with the announcement, in the first chapter, that, “it is this 
NAME, long buried, but now risen again in the light of modern 
investigation, to which we would restore the significance and 
glory of its ancient meaning,” together with a sentence, on 
page 95, to the effect that “until the discovery’’—recent, of 
course—“‘of the true derivation of ‘Jehovah,’ or ‘Yahveh,’ gave 
the clue to its meaning,” &c. Ke. 

These and similar expressions are freely used to expose the 
ignorance of our translators, and of all who preceded them, as 
far back as the Seventy, compared with the learning of modern 
scholars, on the subject of the derivation and meaning of the 
name ‘ Jehovah.”’ It is asserted that in this book are adduced 
‘some facts in the exegesis of this name to which our transla- 
tors had no access.”’ And then our author proceeds to declare 
that the word rendered “Jehovah” is the old future of the old 
root-form Hava, equivalent to the later root-form Hayau, 
the ordinary form of the Hebrew verb “to be;’’ that ‘“ Jeho- 
vah,”’ which ought to be spelled and pronounced “ Yahveh,” 
accordingly means, ‘ He who will be.’’ ‘To this opinion, Gese- 
nius, who at first held to an Egyptian or Greek derivation of 
‘* Jehovah,” finally came, and in his Thesaurus evinced his 
candor and scholarship in the memorable decision, ‘“‘ They lose 
their time and labor who endeavor to refer this name to a 
foreign origin.”” Thus one vexed question of ages has been at 
last and forever settled. 

This sort of language, with all that it implies, Anno Domini, 
1857, and from under the shadow of Yale University, and in- 
troduced to the world by the recommendation—guarded indeed 
—of the venerable “ Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology, 
Yale Theological Seminary !” 

But so well was the derivation of the name “ Jehovah” once 
known within the precincts of Yale College—the same deriva- 
tion constantly represented in the book before us as a fresh 
discovery of modern research—that President Dwight, in one 
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of his sermons on the Divinity of Christ, says: “It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that the name I Am has the same import 
with JEHOVAH,” thus showing his perfect, undoubting convic- 
tion of their common origin, of course, from Haran or Ha- 
VAH. 

On this point, the old, standard Hebrew Lexicons bear but 
one testimony. ‘That, for example, published at Avignon, A. 
D. 1765, under the patronage of Cardinal Dominico Passionei, 
places “‘ Jehovah’’ under “ Havah,” making no allusion to any 
other supposed origin of the MrmMortaAL Name. Castell and 
Cocceius give precisely the same information—no more—no 
less. And in the valuable dissertation on the Ten Hebrew names 
of God, prefixed to Robertson’s Concordantial Lexicon, London, 
1680, under the name “ Jehovah,’’ it is written—let modern 
scholarship take heed—“ Derivatur enim a radice 75 vel 415, 
(nam utraque in lingua Hebraea est usitata,) esse, existere. 
Yod ab initio est formativum nominum propriorum desumptum 
ex tertia persona futuri ;” that is, the name “Jehovah” “ is 
derived from the root Hayah or Havah, (for each of these verbs 
is used in the Hebrew tongue,) to be, to-exist. Yodh, the be- 
ginning of this name, is a formative of proper names chosen 
from the third person of the future.’ Again, under the name 
Ehyeh, or I Am as our translators rendered it, we read; 
“Nam ex multorum, et omnium Hebreorum, sententia, non est 
alia inter hoc, et nomen Tetragrammaton, differentia, nisi quod 
illud est personae primae, hoc tertize; et quod Deus de se in 
prima persona dixit, nwnx, ero, vel sum qui sum ; id homines 
de eo efferunt, Hin, ert, vel est qui est ;” i.e. “ According to 
the opinion of many, and of all Hebrews, there is no other dif- 
ference between this name, (to wit, Hhyeh,) and Jehovah, ex- 
cept that the former is in the first person, the latter in the third ; 
and that God has said of himself in the first person, Ehyeh, I 
will be, or I Am who Iam ; whereas men say of him, Jehovah, 
He will be, or He is who he is.”’ 

The truth is that, with regard to the derivation of the name 
“ Jehovah,” there has never been, from the earliest times, a 
prevalent diversity of opinion either in the Jewish or Christian 
world. Whoever, from time to time, may have departed from 
the received faith on this subject, he has not succeeded in 
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“drawing away much people after him.” Only the daring of 
modern scholarship, or rather of modern scepticism, has even 
for a short period led such a mind as that of Gesenius to tole- 
rate the idea, and to strive to establish the fact, of a relation- 
ship between the names “Jehovah” and “Jupiter.”’* Outside of 
Germany, and both before and since a very brief interval in 
Germany, this fact has never been seriously questioned, and 
Gesenius’ experience in questioning it on record, we are safe 
in affirming that it never can be seriously questioned again. 

III. With regard to the meaning of the name “ Jehovah,” 
its derivation from Havah granted, Mr. MacWhorter main- 
tains, and we do not deny, that it is defined by God himself in 
Exodus iii. 14. 

But the difficulty is to define the definition. At least this 
used to be the difficulty. According to our author, however, 
the expressions in the foregoing passage, translated in our ver- 
sion, ‘* J am that I am,” and “ I am,” “are in the most abso- 
lute form of the future. It is not possible to the language to 
make them more so. ‘To translate them by any other tense, is 
to depart from the original.” That is, because they are in the 
future absolutely, therefore they cannot, consistently with the 
nature and usage of the Hebrew language, be understood to 
refer to the present or the past. These expressions must be 
translated, “I will be who I will be,” and “ J will be;” and if 
they are, as is conceded, the definition of the ‘“‘ MumorIAL 
Name,” “ Jehovah,” given by God himself to Moses, then this 
name “ Jehovah” must be translated, “‘ He who will be.” To 
clinch this argument Mr. MacWhorter subjoins, that “ with 


* The hypothesis of a foreign origin of the name “Jehovah” had not ap- 
peared in the third edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew and German Manual Lexicon. 
From this edition, his Hebrew and Latin Manual was revised, and enlarged, 
and published, A. D. 1833. And here this hypothesis is first broached, very 
hypothetically, as follows: “Ut dicam, quod sentio, hoc vocabulum remotissi- 
mae antiquitatis esse suspicor, nescio an ejusdem stirpis atque Jovis, Jupiter, 
ab Aegyptiis translatum ad Hebraeos, ab his autem paululum inflexum, ut 
formam et originem semiticam redoleat.” But in the Thesaurus, A. D. 1839, 
Gesenius returned to the opinion of his youth, and the received opinion of the 
world, strongly declaring, “ Oleum fere et operam perdidisse censendi sint, qui 
peregrinam huic vocabulo originem vindicare vellent.” Thus the great philo- 
logist began right and ended right, and was gone timidly astray not more—we 
know not how much less—than six years. 
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respect to the proper pointing, and literal rendering of the 
term ‘Jehovah,’ there is now among scholars no difference of 
opinion.” The darkness of ages on this subject is now at last 
happily dissipated. The name ‘Jehovah’ came to our transla- 
tors “without life, embalmed like a mummy in the superstition 
of the Jews—a name unlawful to be uttered, or even written, 
with its true vowel-points. And this name, thus unpronounced, 
and falsely written, had a@ traditional rendering, made out 
under the shadow of the Septuagint. The Platonizing school 
of Alexandria gave God’s declaration, in Exodus iii. 14, a 
Greek rendering, which may be translated ‘the Being,’ (self- 
existed,) and so our translators give us, ‘I Am.’” ‘The Sep- 
tuagint translators were incompetent in the Hebrew, it having 
become a dead language in their time.” ‘A set of facts, com- 
pounded of Alexandrian metaphysics and Jewish superstition, 
perpetuated to the English mind by a false translation of the 
name itself, and as if this were not enough, by the suppression 
of the very name, ‘Jehovah,’ and the substitution of the un- 
meaning Greek term, ‘ Kurios,’ (Lord, Master ;) these are the 
means of information which the Christian world has hitherto 
possessed on this great subject.” ‘Our translators have also 
suppressed the name ‘Jehovah,’ in all cases where not, in 
their view, especially emphatic, and have given us, instead, the 
inexpressive feudal title, ‘Lord.’” ‘The Hebrew was but 
imperfectly understood in the time of our translators.” But 
now “all scholars, Gesenius and Ewald on the side of philolo- 
gists, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Lutz, &c., &c., on the side of 
theologians, agree in giving ‘ Jehovah’ the form ‘ Yahveh,’ and 
the future tense, as its literal rendering.” 

These bold assertions represent a strong contrast between 
“the Seventy,” together with our translators, their servile and 
helpless copyists, and indeed the whole Christian world, in 
regard to their ignorance of the name “ Jehovah,’ compared 
with the fullness of knowledge and perfect unanimity on this 
subject to which modern scholars have attained. 

But, in the first place, Ewald and Rédiger, the leading 
Hebrew grammarians of our day, have changed the very name 
of the Hebrew tense, usually called Future, to Imperfect, be- 
cause it denotes what is unfinished, in progress, and of course 
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partly to come, but partly also present and sometimes even 
past. Is it in covert allusion to such modern views of the 
Hebrew Future, now no longer Future, but Imperfect, that 
Mr. MacWhorter, quite abruptly and without any apparent 
cause, declares that his interpretation of the name ‘ Jehovah,” 
and of its divine definition, “‘cannot be turned aside by inge- 
nious reasoning on the nature and use of the Hebrew future in 
the abstract?’ But to proceed. We open the great Thesaurus 
of Gesenius—the book and the author alike lavishly commend- 
ed, and with reason, by Mr. MacWhorter—and under the name 
“‘ Jehovah,” we read of its orthography, derivation, and tense- 
form, and that the word translated “ J Am,” Ex. iii. 14, is its 
synonyme, as we have before seen, and then that it means, 
“eum esse gui semper idem sit, i. e., immutabilem, ceternum ;” 
and, immediately after, that, then this rendering, ‘ lingueeque 
rationibus nihil accommodatius est.” Not a solitary allusion 
to the literal rendering, “‘ He who will be,” as demanded by 
any known law or usage whatever. It is not even mentioned 
as the literal rendering. It is evidently not supposed to be any 
mere literal than the rendering given, than which it is emphati- 
cally declared that nothing is more suitable to the genius and 
methods of the Hebrew tongue. In the year, A. D. 1828, Rosen- 
miiller, in his commentary on Ex. iii. 14, interpreted the name 
“ Jehovah” to express the eternity and immutability of the 
divine nature because it is synonymous with the words trans- 
lated in our version, “‘I Am that I Am,”’ but which he trans- 
lates more strikingly, “I will be who I am;” a translation 
which it is interesting to notice that Cocceius had mentioned 
more than a hundred and fifty years before, and we know not 
how much earlier may have been its origin. Leander Van Ess 
and De Wette, in their translations of the same words, conform 
more closely to the Septuagint, and exactly to our version, 
giving us, “Ich bin der ich bin.”* This agreement of modern 
scholars with each other, is certainly worthy of notice; but 
then it is not on the side of Mr. MacWhorter, as he surely 


* Drechsler, in his work on the Unity and Authenticity of Genesis, inter- 
prets the name of God in Exodus iii. 14, to mean “ the free, self-sufficient one, 
proceeding from himself, and independent of all creatures;” which Ebrard 
calls the “ correct interpretation,” and this since A. D. 1850. 
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leads us to suppose; it is altogether with our translators, not- 
withstanding their imperfect understanding of the Hebrew, and 
with the Septuagint, though they, too, were incompetent in that 
already dead language. 

Whatever facts in the exegesis of the name “Jehovah,” 
unknown to our translators, or even to the Septuagint, may 
have been recently brought to light, they are not to be 
found in “Yahveh Christ.’ All the facts adduced in this 
book are in Gesenius’ Thesaurus. And Gesenius has but 
repeated the information of his predecessors. We have already 
quoted Robertson’s statement, A. D. 1680, that all Jews and 
many Christians regarded the name ‘“Jehovah’’ as the third 
person of the future tense, and its definition, ‘“Hhyeh,” trans- 
lated in our version ‘‘ J Am,” as the first person of the future 
tense; and that this difference in person is all the difference 
between the two names, and that they may be translated respec- 
tively, either in future or present time, ‘‘ He who will be,” or 
‘He who is,’’ ‘I will be,” or “I Am.” The very orthography 
of the Memorial Name, revived by Gesenius, is as old as Theo- 
doret. And every shade of thought concerning the derivation 
and meaning of this name is to be found in every valuable lexi- 
con, as a part of the common stock of knowldge on this subject 
transmitted from the most ancient times. Learned Rabbis and 
Christian commentators, from the first, translated the important 
words in Exodus iii. 14, in all the ways in which they can be 
translated now, and with all the reasons for each translation which 
can now be given. The future meaning, which the words will 
bear, is often referred to, (consult Poole’s Synopsis, &c.) but 
with a singular unanimity rejected. Paul Fagius, one of the 
great Hebraists who paved the way for our excellent version, 
and who was translating the Old Testament when he died, at 
Cambridge, A. D. 1550, remarks that the Hebrew future 
embraces the three tenses—past, present, and future—thus 
anticipating Ewald and Rodiger. It was reserved for the 
author of “‘ Yahveh Christ” to discover and maintain that to 
translate the language of God to Moses, in Ex. iii. 14, “by 
any other than the future tense, is to depart from the ori- 
ginal.” 

But it is needless to prosecute this part of the- subject 
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farther. Modern Hebraists, grammarians, lexicographers, 
commentators, with no important exceptions, according to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, sustain our translators and 
the Septuagint; with whom all valuable intermediate transla- 
tors, like Calvin and Ostervald, for example, agree, in 
understanding Jehovah to define himself to be the absolute, 
eternal, unchangeable God, upon whom, therefore, his people 
may confidently rely to deliver them out of their distresses, 
and to save them with an everlasting salvation. And as the 
strict parallel to Exodus iii. 14, they commonly quote Malachi 
il. 6, “I am Jehovah, I change not; therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed; and Rev. i. 8, ‘I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which 
is, and which was, and which is to come,” only the last clause 
of which, according to Mr. MacWhorter, is expressed by the 
term “ Jehovah.” That magnificent array of modern scholars, 
whom we expected to find each contributing his support to the 
translation of this term, ‘““He who will be,” and of its syno- 
nyme in Ex. iii. 14, “Z will be who I will be,” have all gone 
over to the side of our version and the Septuagint, leaving 
Mr. MacWhorter to lean on the single but mighty arm of 
Martin Luther, who did translate “Ich werde sein der Ich sein 
werde !”’ 

It is here in place to notice that the Bible, in both Testa- 
ments, abounds with equivalents to the received interpretation 
of the memorial words in Ex. iii. 14. For example, we read 
that Jehovah “‘inhabiteth eternity ;” that with the Father of 
lights “is no variableness, neither shadow of turning ;” that 
“Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
Most remarkable is the use which our Saviour makes of the 
present tense, for all time, in evident allusion to Ex. iii. 14, if 
not expressly to identify himself with Him who, in that pas- 
sage, is described as making himself known to Moses by the 
great, exclusive name of the only living and true God. We 
refer to such language as, “ Before Abraham was, [am ;” “lo, 
Iam with you always;” ‘where J am, there shall my ser- 
vants be;” ‘I will that they be with me where Jam.” So 
the Apostle says of him, Col. i. 17, “And he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” Will our Saviour, for 
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this manner of expressing himself, be included in the charge 
which is preferred against the Septuagint and our English 
translators for the very same thing, of “ presenting an idea, 
familiar indeed to the philosophers of Alexandria, but naturally 
foreign to the Hebrew mind,” of attempting to “mystify the 
intellect of the civilized world,” of receiving from them a 
name for himself—‘‘ the I Am of our Old Testament ’’—which 
“ig scarcely more to us now, as an expression of character, 
than the Brahm of the Hindoo, or the absolute ‘sein’ of the 
German philosopher?’ What is to be thought, moreover, of 
the ultimate application of those expressions of contempt for the 
Greek term “ Kurios,” and the English term *‘ Lord,” adopted 
for the name “ Jehovah,” by the Septuagint and our transla- 
tors, when it is remembered that “ Kurios,” of which “ Lord” 
is in all respects the equal, was accepted by our Saviour and 
his Apostles as in all cases an adequate substitute for “Jeho- 
vah,” which latter name they have never, in a single instance, 
introduced into the New Testament ? 

IV. But the most untenable and distasteful of all the posi- 
tions assumed in “ Yahveh Christ,” is with regard to the origin 
or the invention and first application of the name “ Jehovah.” 
It is here ascribed to Eve, who coined it and gave it to her first- 
born, not, according to the old opinion, because she thought 
him to be the Lord, but because she thought him to be simply 
her “seed,” a mere man, but one who had come, in speedy 
fulfillment of the first promise, to bruise the serpent’s head. 

Is it then to be admitted that even Jehovah is not the pecu- 
liar name of God Almighty, that like the names of the gods of 
the heathen it was a human invention, and had not merely a 
human but an infamous application to the first murderer, and 
he a fratricide? Was it given to Cain, even though by mis- 
take, and then transferred to God? After exalting the name 
“ Jehovah” from so low a depth to so great a height, surely 
Mr. MacWhorter cannot be serious in reproaching the Septua- 
gint, and by implication our Saviour and his Apostles, for 
bestowing a like honor upon the simply “ unmeaning term 
‘Kurios !’”’ 

But it is insisted that a certain Hebrew particle, written Eth 
in Roman letters, standing before the word “ Yahveh’’ in Eve’s 
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exclamation at the birth of Cain, Genesis iv. 1, and translated 
in our version “from,” is only the sign of the accusative and 
means just nothing at all. Eve said, “I have gotten a man, 
Jehovah,” not, ‘‘I have gottena man from Jehovah.” ‘ Man” 
and “Jehovah” are in “apposition,”’ ‘ Jehovah’’ means, ‘He 
who will be,” and therefore Eve said, “I have gotten a man, 
even he who will be,” or rather, ‘‘ who will come.”’ 

We have shown, we think conclusively, that ‘“‘ Jehovah’’ does 
not mean, “He who will be.” But be this as it may, ‘“ Jeho- 
vah’’ is not in apposition with “man.” If this were so, then 
we should contend for the old opinion of Luther, Michaelis, 
and others, that Eve had received sufficient knowledge of the 
plan of salvation to call her first-born, as the expected deliv- 
erer, “the Lord,” “Immanuel.” But if this were a case of 
apposition, the particle Hth would have been placed before the 
first noun, with the article besides in all probability, and Eve 
would have said, “Ihave gotten the man, Jehovah.” This is 
the arrangement in the first clause of the very same verse in 
which the case of apposition ‘Eve his wife’ occurs. th in 
this case is placed before the first noun, “Eve.” In the next 
verse, in the expression “his brother Abel,” this particle, as 
the sign of the accusative, stands before each noun, and could 
not, we think, have been omitted before the first. Two other 
cases of apposition occur in the two last verses of the same 
chapter, and in each of these cases Eth stands only before the 
first noun. As far as the usage in the immediate context, 
therefore, goes to prove anything, it proves that in a case of 
apposition this is the proper place for Hth. The only instance 
adduced by Michaelis, in which £th as the sign of the accusa- 
tive stands between the two nouns in apposition with each other, 
is from Ezekiel iv. 1. But Mr. MacWhorter tells us that “a 
recourse to Jeremiah,” and consequently to any other writer of 
that late period, “‘to determine a grammatical question of 
usage in Genesis, may do for a theologist under pressure, but 
is rather too long a stride for a sober critic.” 

Still it is insisted that to render £th as a preposition, (the al- 
ternative if it cannot be regarded as the sign of the accusative,) 
is ‘‘ at variance with every principle of Hebrew usage applica- 
ble to the case.” But the example in the next chapter, ‘‘ And 
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Enoch walked with God,” in which Fth is translated “ with’ is 
not to be rejected because it is not a case of apposition like the 
one before us, for this is begging the question, since that the 
case before us is a case of apposition is the thing to be proved. 
Nor do we think the attempt successful, to show that the vert 
translated, “ walked;”’ “ governs its object directly and active 

ly, requiring no preposition,”’ i. e., including in itself the idea 
expressed in English by the two words “walked with,” and 
that therefore Eth is in this case also the sign of the accusa- 
tive. But if this opinion could be maintained, the principle 
involved would be just as applicable to the case in hand, and 
the verb translated “have gotten,” might be said to contain in 
itself a reference to the source of the acquisition, or the power 
of the preposition ‘with,’ “by the aid of,’ and so govern 
two accusatives, leaving Eth to mark one of them. This is not 
our opinion, nor do we consider it even specious, but it is as 
fair to claim it for the one case as for the other. We have no 
doubt that Hth has the force of a preposition, as it has, in a 
precisely similar situation, between two nouns, or which is the 
same thing, between a pronoun and a noun, in Genesis vi. 13, 
“T will destroy them with the earth; and in Genesis xiv. 9, 
“four kings with five ;’’ Genesis xv. 18, “The Lord made a 
covenant with Abraham ;” and in Micah iii. 8, “Truly I am 
full of power by the Spirit of the Lord ;” and in this last pass- 
age Eth is not only a preposition, but it is used in almost the 
same sense in which we believe it to be used in Genesis iv. 1, 
“Thave gotten a man by the aid of the Lord.” The very 
structure of the whole passage is a sufficient demonstration of 
this rendering. It is an elliptical passage, but the ellipsis is 
easily supplied from a multitude of similar passages, and it 
would read in full, not, ‘“‘ And she bare Cain,” but, “And she 
bare @ son and called his name Cain,” i. e., an acquisition, 
“and said, I had acquired a man from (or through the help of ) 
the Lord.” The acquisition, the first accession to her family, 
was the prominent thought in her mind, and she piously and 
gratefully acknowledged her indebtedness to God for it; as in 
the same spirit she afterwards named her third son, “ Seth,’’ 
one appointed, saying, ‘‘For God hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” 

VOL. VI.—7 
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But to say that Eve acknowledged her first-born to be the 
gift of “‘ Jehovah” is an anachronism. This is considered 
another insuperable objection to the usual interpretation of the 
language of our common mother upon the birth of Cain. She 
knew God only by the name “Elohim.” By the name 
‘“‘ Jehovah” he was not known till the days of Enos, when men 
began, for the first time, to “ invoke with the name of Yahveh,”’ 
as we are told in “Yahveh Christ.” We want evidence of 
Eve’s ignorance on this subject, however; but, if it were 
proved that she could not have called God “‘ Jehovah,” we see 
no difficulty in supposing that Moses, to whom God made him- 
self known by this name, used it in reporting Eve’s expression 
in order to tell us that, to that same Being whom he was accus- 
tomed to call ‘‘ Jehovah,”’ she thankfully ascribed her first 
child ; joyfully recognized it as his handiwork and as the gift 
of his love. With this object in view it was not at all im- 
portant for Moses—or for the preceding writer from whom 
Mr. MacWhorter thinks that Moses compiled this part of 
the Pentateuch—to tell us precisely which name of God, Eve 
selected. It was sufficient to let us know that it was God in- 
deed to whom she looked with a grateful heart, in the hour in 
which her maternal affection first went forth to rest, and lavish 
all its wealth upon its proper object. The Evangelists them- 
selves are not careful to use the same divine name in reporting 
our Saviour’s exclamation on the cross. That his exclamation 
was addressed to God was plainly enough recorded, but whe- 
ther he said,. ‘‘ Eli, Eli,’ or “Eloi, Eloi,” never can be 
known, is not important to be known, and none but a cabalist, 
accustomed to look for—not to find—a world of meaning in a 
single word and even a single letter, would ever inquire. 

We are here reminded—by observing that the inspired Evan- 
gelists not only quote the word “‘ Z'heos”’ from the Septua- 
gint, but themselves translate the Hebrew “ Eli,” or Chaldee, 
‘‘ Eloi,” by this word,—that Mr. MacWhorter tells us that ‘the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures, falling into the hands of philoso- 
phers rather than faithful students of history, give us not the 
historical “‘ Yahveh”’ or “‘Jehovah,’”’ God of the Scriptures, 
but the philosophical ‘‘ Theos,” or “God” of “ Plato ;” and 
that this philosophical conception, beginning with the Septua- 
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gint, and endorsed by the Latin Vulgate, although departed 
from by Luther in his translation, has hitherto controlled the 
Theology of the World.’’ Luther broke loose from the chains 
of this philosophical conception, but inspiration itself could not 
deliver the writers of the New Testament ! 

To resume; if Eve had intended to derive a name for her 
first-born from the first promise, we cannot doubt that, accord- 
ing to every analogy of the language and her own subsequent 
practice, she would have called him “‘ Jesooph,” “‘ He who will 
bruise ;"’ for she would have said, “‘ He shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head as the Lord hath spoken.’”’ In other words, she 
would have made the name from the leading verb in the sen- 
tence which suggested the name, on the same principle on 
which she herself subsequently named Seth, and Lamech 
named Noah, and the daughter of Pharaoh named Moses. 
Instead of this, she is represented as acting the part of the 
first abstractionist—if, while on the subject of inventing sig- 
nificant names, we may be permitted to invent one for the 
occasion. She is said to have derived “ Yahveh” for Cain 
from the first promise; but ‘“ Havah,” of which “ Yahveh”’ 
is the future, is not there. It has no synonyme there. She 
must have reflected and refined upon that first promise, until, 
like a modern German philosopher, she eliminated from it a 
“pure idea,” as barren as modern German philosophy has ever 
produced, before it would have yielded to her “ Yahveh” in 
the sense of “‘He who will be,’’ or ‘He who will become,” 
emptied of every trace of the design of the coming, whether to 
bruise the serpent’s head or not, whether to save or to destroy. 

Poor Eve! if she did extract and apply this name, according 
to the theory we are considering, it proved as sad an equivoque 
toher, as any heathen oracle ever proved:to its superstitious dupe. 
Now it is conceivable that God should have early announced 
himself to our fallen race, or that they should have found some 
name to describe Him, as the self-existent, eternal and im- 
mutable One, upon whom, amid all their vacillations and vicissi- 
tudes, they might lean, and in whom they might trust with 
unwavering confidence. But for Eve to have approached such 
an abstraction, as is—we believe for the first time—attri- 
buted to her in “ Yahveh Christ,” when searching for a name 
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to distinguish her first-born, seems to us utterly inconceivable. 
On this absurd hypothesis, she was not only the first abstrac- 
tionist, but the first humanitarian, the very inventor of 
what afterwards became the incommunicable name of God; 
and, having invented it with express reference to His promise 
of salvation, she was the first to apply it to one whom she 
took to be at once the bringer of that salvation and yet nothing 
more than her offspring. . 

Another fact in this connection ought not to be passed over, 
and it is that, if the name “ Jehovah” was originally bestowed 
upon Cain by his mother with no thought of his being anything 
more than human, it is a solitary instance of such a use of this 
Memorial Name. It is thus used in this solitary instance with- 
out explanation. And immediately after Eve called Cain ‘“ Je- 
hovah,’”’ it is said that Cain and Abel brought their offerings 
unto “ Jehovah !’’ Nor is it added, that the name “ Jehovah” 
came in process of time to be taken from Cain and applied to 
God ; although the Bible is by no means wanting in such ex- 
planatory clauses on subjects far less important, in which con- 
fusion and mistake would be far less injurious. 

But all these considerations must go for nothing since they 
go to sustain the Septuagint and our translators, and it is noto- 
rious that ‘the Septuagint on metaphysical grounds of its own, 
translated the particle Eth, Genesis iv. 1, as a preposition 
equivalent to “through,” or ‘by the aid of,” and our transla- 
tors, being theologians as well as critics, following the example 
of their Greek predecessors, also abandon the Hebrew, and in- 
sert, “from,” before the term ‘* Yahveh’’ or “ Jehovah.” 
“From want of critical knowledge,” our translators could do 
no better than to adopt the “construction” of the Septuagint 
‘¢in dark or doubtful” cases. Yet in this case, with what con- 
sistency the reader must judge, Mr. MacWhorter immediately 
adds, that Luther did do better, and translated Eve’s exclama- 
tion, as Mr. MacWhorter with all the aids of modern scholar- 
ship thinks it ought to be translated, i. e., as a case of apposi- 
tion; although the great Reformer was still deep enough in 
the shadow of the medieval period to suppose ‘ Jehovah’’ to 
mean “ Lord,” and that Eve thought the Lord had come. But 
we cannot imagine that Mr. MacWhorter intends soberly to 
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intimate that Luther alone, at the dawn of the Reformation, 
was, in point of scholarship, in advance of the combined learn- 
ing of more than fifty of the ripest scholars of England and of 
Europe, in the reign of King James. We have yet to find the 
passage indicated by Mr. MacWhorter—although we do not 
assert that no such passage is to be found—in which modern 
scholarship itself has exposed the ignorance of our translators 
or detected them in a blunder. In the passage in question, as 
we have just seen, Luther agrees with Mr. MacWhorter in 
part. So does Michaelis, A. D. 1720, to the same extent. 
That is, Luther and Michaelis both regard this passage as a 
case of apposition. But Van Ess, forsaking Luther and Mich- 
aelis, translates, ‘‘mit Jehovah;’’ and De Wette, “ mit hiilfe 
Jehovah’s.”’ Gesenius, ‘‘at once the founder and the master 
of Hebrew criticism,” in his Thesaurus, translates, ‘“ juvante 
Jehovah.”” Then, too, Rev. Samuel Davidson, D. D. LL. D., 
to whom ‘“ Yahveh Christ’’ is dedicated, in his, ‘* Hermeneutics,”’ 
after declaring his preference for the translation, ‘by the help 
of God,” refers to the translation, ‘‘I have gotten a man, viz. 
Jehovah,” with the remark, ‘ It may be questioned, however, 
whether this be nota later refinement upon the language aris- 
ing from doctrinal views, rather than from the words them- 
selves.”’ Is it possible that modern scholars, too, like our trans- 
lators, are ‘‘ theologians as well as critics!’ We have no cer- 
tain knowledge what changes of opinion on critical questions, 
under the influence of theological opinions, Doctor David- 
son may have undergone. Common fame begins to attribute 
to him great and sad changes of this sort; but be they 
what they may, as far as they are for the worse, he has 
written his own condemnation in the judicious words cited above. 
Thus, on Genesis iv. 1, as well as on Exodus iii. 14, modern 
scholarship sustains our translators in servilely and helplessly 
reproducing the construction of the incompetent and metaphy- 
sically prejudiced Septuagint, while Mr. MacWhorter is once 
more obliged to fall back upon the valiant Luther, this time 
sustained by the certainly distinguished, and in the main, most 
exact and reliable commentator, Michaelis. 

There are many other things in this little volume to which 
we can by no means subscribe, but they are of minor impor- 
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tance in view of the particular design of our author. We 
have thus far confined our attention, therefore, to the ortho- 
graphy, derivation, meaning, and original application of the 
name “Jehovah,” as set forth by Mr. MacWhorter; for these 
are the pillars on which he proposes to sustain the fabric of a 
new “Christology.” No one would object to informing man- 
kind how the name “Jehovah” was probably or certainly 
spelled. But we think we have shown that to restore its ortho- 
graphy would be to sacrifice its euphony to no purpose; that, 
in regard to its derivation and meaning, the world is no wiser 
now than it was two thousand years ago, and two or three hundred 
years ago, and at all intermediate and subsequent times down 
to the date of the commencement of modern scholarship ; and 
that in regard to the original application of this “Memorial 
Name,” the world has not yet grown wise enough to lend the 
slightest countenance to the fiction—to the praise of which, 
we hope, Mr. MacWhorter is exclusively entitled—that Cain 
was the first to be called by it. We have shown, more- 
over, that Mr. MacWhorter has not only degraded but 
impoverished this great name, instead of restoring it ‘to its 
ancient significance and glory.’’ It means more than “He 
who will be,” or “He who will come.”’ It was not bestowed 
in this meagre and uncertain sense even upon Cain, if it was 
bestowed upon him at all, but in all the fullness of its meaning, 
under the impression that he was that Jehovah who afterwards 
said, by the mouth of his prophet, “I am Jehovah; and beside 
me there is no Saviour.” 

It is because our author has sapped this great Name of its 
vitality and strength that he has failed to discover the true 
nominal nexus between Jehovah of the Old Testament and 
Christ of the New Testament. That Jehovah and Christ are 
one and the same person of the Godhead he perceives, and 
that this fact is intimated in the substitution of the Greek term 
“ Kurios” for both these names, in both Testaments, he recog- 
nizes, though with a bad grace after pronouncing “‘ Kurios’”’ an 
“unmeaning term,” its use to suppress “ Jehovah’’ the last 
and basest act of ‘‘Alexandrian metaphysics and Jewish super- 
stition.”” But when he comes to look in the New Testament 
for the exact equivalent to the name “Jehovah,” we are not 
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surprised that he hits wide of the mark, in the outmost circle 
which surrounds the point, at which he aims, and that that 
point itself is not the one at which he should have aimed. 
After reiterating that ‘“ YAHVEH, the original name of the 
promise, was veiled in superstition, and its meaning lost,” he 
proceeds to affirm that “we find the Expectation of the 
World represented by a new term,” and then proceeds to point 
out that new term in “Ho Erkomenos,” only one-third of the 
descriptive appellation, rather than proper name, by which our 
Saviour reveals himself in Rev. i. T-18, xxii. 13. It is surely 
one of the most pitiable proofs and results of the narrow and 
barren view of the meaning of the name “ Jehovah,’’ advoca- 
ted in “Yahveh Christ,” that it should constrain our author 
thus to mutilate one of the sublimest passages of Scripture, 
and that which more than any other exhibits to our eyes an 
abiding Saviour, eternal and immutable, the source of complete 
unity to the many acts and scenes in the passing drama of 
Redemption. 

But, after all, this passage—‘‘I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come’”—is not a name. It is the bright 
halo with which “the Lord’’ surrounds himself, and in which 
we see him on his throne high and lifted up, inhabiting eternity. 
Mr. MacWhorter has overlooked the real name of our Lord, 
in which the name Jehovah yet lingers, though somewhat 
obscured by contraction and combination. It is a name which 
was divinely conferred, but if we remember rightly, Mr. 
MacWhorter has not even alluded to it. The old form of 
this name, viz: “Joshua,” or ‘“ Jehoshua,” exhibits the first 
two syllables of “Jehovah” unchanged; and even in its new 
form, “ Jesus,’’ the characteristic of the future tense remains. 
Why have we not an eloquent chapter in ‘ Yahveh Christ” 
on the peculiarly interesting fact that the mother of our 
Lord was commanded by an angel from heaven to call his 
name “ Jesus’—‘‘Jehovah is and will be salvation: ‘Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins ?”’ 

No abstraction in this name. On the old principle on which 
the names Moses, Noah, Seth, Cain, and a multitude more 
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were formed, this name ‘ Jesus” includes the whole meaning 
of the important word—the verb—in the sentence which defines 
it. It has too a worthy, a most honorable and noble history. 
It was first conferred by Moses on his successor, the conqueror 
of the earthly Canaan for the people of God, and in this respect 
the apt and striking type of the ‘‘ Captain of our salvation,” 
who bared his own breast to the smiters, and shed his own 
blood, in order to conquer for the people of God “a better 
country, that is, an heavenly.”’. This is the name in which the 
Apostle preached, wrought miracles, and administered baptism, 
and for which they hazarded their lives, and many, if not all, 
of them suffered even unto death. And according to Peter, 
“neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved ;”’ while Paul, in a still loftier strain, concludes his 
affecting description of the voluntary humiliation of our Lord, 
even to the death of the cross, with the words, ‘‘ Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth: and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 
In this last expression ‘‘ Jesus” and “ Lord,” or ‘ Kurios,”’ 
or “‘ Jehovah,’”’ seem to be purposely identified in meaning as 
well as in application. The very last prayer addressed to our 
Saviour in the Bible is, ‘Even so, Come Lord Jesus.” And 
the very last words of the Bible are the benediction, “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” But 
alas! the wide field opened to the imagination by the truth 
that the name ‘“‘ Jesus’’ includes the name of “ Jehovah,” and 
was bestowed by divine authority upon our Saviour—this wide 
and glorious field was forbidden ground to Mr. MacWhorter. 
For if he had made prominent the almost total hiding of the 
name ‘ Jehovah’’ by contraction, combination, and change of 
spelling in the name “ Jésus,” and this sanctioned, not merely 
by philosophizing translators, nor merely by inspired Apostles, 
but by an angel from heaven, it would have left no room for the 
very spice of his work, his chivalrous defence of an ortho- 
graphy. If the angel minded not the change of spelling and 
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the shortening process from ‘ Jehoshua’” to ‘ Jesus,’ why 
should their ‘fellow-servant’”’ come down so heavily upon the 
poor Jews for giving us ‘‘ Jehovah” instead of ‘“ Yahveh !” 

When our author treads upon the old, familiar, solid, Apos- 
tolic ground, and proceeds to show that the inspired writers 
“without attempt at explanation, or hint at any species of 
accommodation, transfer to Curist all the predictions inevita- 
bly associated in their minds with the kingdom of YAHVEH,” 
we follow him with great delight. Guided by this thread 
which never breaks, we roam with him through the otherwise 
bewildering labyrinth of the Prophets, and in the confidence 
and joy of our souls we can smile at his persistency in changing 
the spelling of ‘“‘ Jehovah’? wherever he finds it, and is ever 
and anon complacently insinuating that he is leading us where 
we have never been before, and never could have found our 
way but for the help of “modern scholarship.” We are not 
provoked to ask, but we ask in all good nature, if the Epistle 
to the Hebréws is the last work issued by the ‘‘ modern’ press, 
and when we may look for another volume from the same able 
pen? Where was Mr. MacWhorter bred, in what branch of 
the Church was he trained, that he should be so constantly 
crying out with the irrepressible wonder and admiration of a 
novice, in view of the perfect reflection of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness in the mirror of prophecy, ages before his rising image 
was visible to the world at large; in view of the consequent 
unity of the two Testaments as one word by one Spirit mani- 
festing one God and Saviour; and in view of the grandeur of 
the scheme of Redemption, historically surveyed from Paradise 
Lost as described in Genesis, to Paradise Regained as disclosed 
in Revelation? We had supposed that such glorious visions 
were the property of all Christians, the lot of their inheritance 
from their fathers, their daily study from their youth up, the 
perennial source of their consolation and support in this weari- 
some, enfeebling and sorrowful pilgrimage. 

It was our design to have occupied the larger-part of this 
article with an analysis of the old, yet it seems forgotten, ar- 
gument upon which the ‘doctrine of the Person and Kingdom 
of Christ’’ has rested securely since the days of the Apostles. 
But we must reserve this subject for another occasion. 
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ARTICLE V. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature: Embracing personal and critical 
Notices of Authors, and Selections from their Writings: From 
the earliest Period to the present Day: With Portraits, Autographs, 
and other Illustrations. By Evert A. DuyckincK and GrorGE 
L. Duycxinck. In Two Volumes, pp. 676,781. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 


About the end of the second decade of the present century, 
Sydney Smith concluded one of his most characteristic and 
trenchant articles in the Edinburgh Review, in the following 
contemptuous and illiberal strain: ‘In the four quarters of 
the globe, who reads an American book? or goes to an Ameri- 
can play? or looks at an American picture or statue? What 
does the world yet owe to American physicians or surgeons ? 
What new substances have their chemists discovered? or what 
old one have they analyzed? What new constellations have 
been discovered by the telescopes of Americans? What have 
they done in mathematics? Who drinks out of American 
glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears American 
coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets?” It must 
be confessed that, as compared with the present, it was then a 
day of small things with us. There was far less untruth than 
scorn and truculence expressed in those obstinate questionings. 
Our young literati took them sorely to heart. The national 
vanity was deeply wounded, and its self-complacent pride 
would not brook the insult. Quills innumerable instantly 
bristled in a sharp defence. Some were angry, and answered 
scorn with scorn: some were grieved, and remonstrated: 
others were only amused, and laughed. Seybert produced 
voluminous statistics to enlighten our cousins on the other side. 
Walsh made a strong and effective appeal from their harsh and 
illiberal judgments. Cooper uttered a loud and indignant pro- 
test. But Halleck was more philosophical—he only smiled 
and pointed to the future. His humor is contagious and 
irresistible. We quote from the opening of his poem of Red 
Jacket : 
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Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her files, her Pioneer of mind— 

A wanderer now in other climes, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind ; 


And throned her in the senate-hall of nations, 
Robed like a deluge rainbow, heaven-wrought ; 
Magnificent as his own mind’s creation, 
And beautiful as its green world of thought ; 


And faithful to the Act of Congress quoted 
As law authority, it passed nem. con., 

He writes that we are, as ourselves have voted, 
The most enlightened people ever known. 


That all our week is happy as a Sunday 
In Paris—full of song, and dance, and laugh ; 
And that from Orleans to the Bay of Fundy 
There’s not a bailiff or an epitaph. 


And furthermore—in fifty years, or sooner, 
We shall export our poetry and wine; 

And our brave fleet—eight frigates and a schooner— 
Will sweep the seas from Zembla to the line. 


This last stanza contains a prophecy of progress, which though 
playfully uttered, our poet has lived to see fully realized. 
The satiric thong of the Edinburgh, and the galling sarcasms 
of the Quarterly did something more than to awaken mirth 
and madness. They administered the needful stimulus, and 
roused into vigorous activity minds which have since amply 
vindicated our claims to art and authorship in a practical way. 
We have now names enrolled in every department of science 
and literature. Our actual achievements have not merely con- 
quered prejudices, but also won the admirasion and respect of 
the critical authorities. The fastidious Jeffrey at length be- 
came appreciative and complimentary. lLockhart’s cold and 
sarcastic lip relaxed into a gracious smile. And the old and 
witty Canon of St. Paul’s, long ere he found his final resting 
place in Kensal Green, learned to speak complaisantly of Amer- 
ican books, however, and with equal injustice, he might continue 
to undervalue Pennsylvania bonds. 

Our purpose is not to attempt the history nor the vindication 
of American Literature, but only to adventure such remarks 
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upon it as may have been suggested by our reading and reflec- 
tion. Unquestionably, the truest distinction and glory of 
nations must be sought in their literature. In it they survive 
the longest; and by it they achieve the most enduring victo- 
ries. Mind ever rears the most indestructible monuments. 
The noblest achievements of the past, in art or arms, live only 
in the records of genius. Actions may be sublime and impres- 
sive; but they are limited in time and space. Thought is free, 
and wanders through eternity. A conquering army, bannered 
and plumed and marshaled in proud array, is a grand, stirring 
pageant; but it is evanescent. The shout and shock of battle 
sound terrific, but soon die away and are forgotten, like the 
throes of the earthquake and the rage of the storm. What 
should we have known of the wars of the Peloponnesus, but 
for the pen of Thucydides? The battles of Czesar live only in 
his Commentaries; and those of Scipio and Hannibal, in the 
pages of Polybius and. Livy. When Alexander was asked 
whether he would rather be Homer or Achilles, he replied, as 
we might expect a young warrior, by inquiring which was the 
greater honor, to be the herald or the victor at the Olympian 
games. And yet the herald gave immortality to the victor. 
Aristotle and Alexander were teacher and pupil. The latter 
founded the Macedonian Empire, which scarcely survived its 
brilliant chief: the former established a system of philosophy 
that has created the thinking of millions for twenty-two centu- 
ries. Queen Elizabeth played an important part on the 
world’s stage among kings and courtiers, but William Shak- 
speare will outlive, as he already outshines, his royal patroness. 
And the victories and political achievements of Cromwell will 
be forgotten long before the immortal poem of his Latin secre- 
tary, whom Charles II. persecuted as “‘ one John Milton.” 
The spoken word, or eloquence, is most powerful—over- 
whelming in its immediate effects. It sways masses of men to 
and fro, as does the wind the trees of the forest. How it 
rouses and excites! how it moves and melts! how it storms its 
way into the very citadel of the soul, and carries it captive! 
There is magic in the eye and voice of the speaker: we hang 
upon his lips, and listen entranced and breathless. But this 
power of persuasion passes away and perishes with him who 
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wields it. In death, the voice loses its music, the eye its fire, 
and the hand its cunning. What have we left of the splendid 
eloquence of Pericles or Bolingbroke, of Chatham or Patrick 
Henry, which once roused men like a clarion, and reigned 
supreme in the ‘“‘senate-hall of nations?” Gone forever from 
the earth—it moves not, melts not, wins not now. That of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and of Clay and Webster, survives 
only in their recorded speeches. Literature has been called the 
immortality of speech. To it belongs the task of embalming 
the thoughts, sentiments, and speech, of those regal intellects 
that are born to rule mankind. “In books,” says Carlyle, 
“lies the soul of the whole past time: the articulate, audible 
voice of the past, when the body and material substance of it has 
altogether vanished like a dream.” Books have proved them- 
selves to be monuments more enduring than brass or marble. 
The Parthenon is in ruins, but time has spared the Iliad. The 
statues of Praxiteles and Phidias are but mutilated torsos, 
while the tragedies of Aischylus and the odes of Pindar are 
still admired. Rome and its glory survive, not in the golden 
palace of Nero, nor in temples and theatres, but in the works 
of Virgil, and Horace, and Tacitus. This thought is well 
presented by the Learned Blacksmith, in his somewhat humor- 
ous colloquy with a printer’s boy. * 

The printing press, we are told, is the grandest invention 
since the death of Tubal-Cain. “It is a printing press,” said 
a boy standing by the ink trough, with a queueless turban of 
brown paper on his head. ‘A printing press!’ I queried 
musingly to myself. ‘A printing press? What do you 
print?” I asked. ‘ Print?” said the boy, staring at me 
doubtfully ; ‘why, we print thoughts.” “Print thoughts!” I 
slowly repeated after him; and we stood looking for a moment 
at each other in mutual admiration—he in the absence of an 
idea, and I in the pursuit of one. ‘ But, my boy,” I asked, 
in honest soberness, ‘* what are thoughts, and how can you get 
hold of them to print them?” ‘Thoughts are what come out 
of the people’s minds,” he replied. “Get hold of them, 
indeed? Why, minds arn’t nothing you can get hold of, nor 
thoughts either. All the minds that ever thought, and all the 
thoughts that mind ever made, wouldn’t make a ball as big as 
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your fist. Minds, they say, are first like air: you can’t see 
them: they don’t make any noise, nor have any color: they 
don’t weigh anything. Bill Deepcut, the sexton, says that a 
man weighs just as much when his mind is gone out of him as 
he did before. No, sir: all the minds that ever lived, wouldn’t 
weigh an ounce troy.” ‘‘Then how do you print thoughts ?” 
Iasked. ‘Thoughts make tracks,” he continued, arranging 
in his left hand a score or two of metal slips; “and with 
these here letters we can take the exact impression of every 
thought that ever went out of the heart of man; and we can 
print it, too.” ‘Talk about the mind’s living forever!’’ 
exclaimed the boy, pointing patronizingly at the ground, as if 
mind were lying there incapable of immortality until the printer 
reached it a helping hand; “why, the world is brimful of live, 
bright, industrious thoughts, which would have been dead, if it 
hadn’t been for boys like me, who have run the ink rollers. 
Immortality, indeed! Why, people’s minds,’ he continued, 
with his imagination climbing into the profanely sublime, 
“‘pneople’s minds wouldn’t be immortal if ’twasn’t for the 
printer—at any rate, in this planctary burying-ground. We 
are the chaps what manufacture immortality for dead men.’’.... 
‘Give us one good healthy mind to think for us, and we will 
furnish a dozen worlds as big as this with thoughts to order. 
Give us such a man, and we will ensure his life: we will keep 
him alive forever among the living. He can’t die, no way you 
can fix it, when once we have touched him with these bits of 
inky pewter. He shan’t die nor sleep. We will keep his 
mind at work on all the minds that live on the earth, and all 
the minds that shall come to live. here as long as the world 
stands.” 

National literature is a growth as well as a creation. It is 
a tree of many roots and multiform branches. The literature 
of a people is their embodied thought, the history of their 
inner life: not imitated or borrowed, but the genuine product 
of the national mind and heart, and the true exponent of their 
knowledge, taste, and culture. All literature, that is truly 
such, must possess the element of universality. Like religion, 
it addresses itself to man as man. It is to no age or creed 
confined. It is free of the world. In its broad humanity it 
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transcends all sectional lines. It is a revelation from the 
depths of the soul and nature, of truth and beauty. It never 
becomes obsolete; but wears the freshness of eternal youth. 
But, as races and languages differ, literature will be modified 
and moulded by history and tradition, and the thousand cir- 
cumstances that have influenced the development and progress 
of the national life. As every man’s soul is imaged in his 
looks and words and actions, so are the mental and moral 
peculiarities of a nation impressed upon their literature. 
While answering above almost every other to this requirement 
of universality, yet how distinct and individual the type of the 
old Greek literature. It has a style and manner of its own, 
like their architecture ; and as finished and faultless. Thus it 
is also with the German, the French, and the English. They 
not only differ in respect to the language in which they are 
written, but in form, method, and pervading spirit. Each has 
its marked and striking characteristics. The peculiar genius, 
taste, temper, and idiosyncracies of each is reflected, so as to 
appear unmistakably. Coleridge has indicated their line of 
difference in their mental constitution with the nicest discrimi- 
nation. “If I take,” he writes, ‘the three great countries of 
Europe in respect to their intellectual character: namely, 
Germany, England, and France, I should characterize them 
in the following way: Germany, genius, talent, fancy; Eng- 
land, genius, sense, humor; France, cleverness, talent, wit.” 
And the literature of each of these nations is bound up with 
their history, partakes of their character, flourishes on its own 
stock, and derives its nourishment from their own soil. 

Have we in this land a national literature answering these 
conditions? A reference to our origin and history alone can 
enable us to determine in what sense and to what degree. Our 
early history is involved in no obscurity or contradiction. It 
does not shade off into the darkness of myth and fable. Orig- 
inally, we existed as a dependent colony: a portion of England 
detached from the rest, and “sent forward to accomplish its 
destiny, with fewer aids and fewer contradictions, but with an 
ampler field.” But crossing the ocean did not change our nature, 
or make us another race. Breathing the air of the new world did 
not alter the essential qualities of our blood and brain ; nor divest 
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us of our original instincts and tendencies. The period of our 
minority and pupilage lasted a century and a half. When the 
colonies had acquired strength, they became self-conscious. 
Ultimately they rebelled, and after a long, but not inglorious 
struggle, achieved their independence. The revolution, how- 
ever, effected only a political divorce. The crown and sceptre 
no longer receive homage, as the acknowledged symbols of gov- 
ernment; but no Declaration of Independence, or Act of Con- 
gress could change our language or emancipate our literature. 
England still maintains unchallenged her intellectual supre- 
macy. ‘‘ Chatham’s language is our mother tongue.” We never 
lifted the standard of revolt in the realm of thought, nor re- 
nounced our inheritance in British literature. We still dwell 
with pride upon its great names, as of one blood with ourselves. 
Our libraries are filled with their books, and we defer to their 
teaching. We tread the solemn aisles of Westminster Abbey, 
and look upon the monuments of the great departed, with all 
the reverence and affection that children can feel, while linger- 
ing amid their fathers’ sepulchres. Shakspeare and Milton, 
Bacon and Locke, Taylor and Barrow, Baxter and Howe, are 
not foreign authors. They are patron saints in literature and 
religion. England has given us our civilization, laws, customs, 
tastes, and what is better than all, the type of our religion. 
The dear old English Bible reigns paramount among our clas- 
sics—‘‘a pure well of English undefiled.” We love it; we 
venerate it. Next to the ‘‘ Hebrew and Greek of the Holy 
Ghost,”’ we believe it to be the best rendering of the divine 
message. Its influence on our literature is transcended only 
by its influence on our religion. It is the most wonderful spe- 
cimen of the strength and music of the Anglo-Saxon language. 
It is found universally in our dwellings, our churches, our col- 
leges, academies, and common schools; and there may it ever 
remain with its authority undisturbed and undisputed. Infancy 
is taught to lisp its inimitable words; old age repeats them 
with tremulons accents; and they fall like music on the ear of 
the dying. 

As a nation, then, both in our lineage and language, we are 
Anglo-Saxon or we are nothing. Though we are of age, and 
have set up for ourselves, we cannot deny our origin or ignore 
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our: parentage. It is left for us to accept our condition, as the 
most vigorous scion of the noblest stock. Mentally, morally 
and socially, we differ only as we have yielded to the modifying 
influence of our political institutions and our new circumstances. 
We have faith in races—in the Anglo-Saxon especially. It has 
a genius for colonizing and conquering. It loves freedom and 
order. It has working talent, world-wide enterprise, and the 
prestige of invariable success. It has also a wonderful assimilat- 
ing force, as may be seen in our own history. We have received 
large accessions from the Celtic and Teutonic races. And yet 
the new infusion of blood and brain has not very materially al- 
tered the characteristics of the dominant race. The descend- 
ants of those who conquered at Bunker Hill, Trenton and 
Yorktown, are still the rulers of this land and ever will be. And 
as for the mental pabulum on which we have been and still are fed 
and nourished, it is mainly English literature. The refusal of an 
international copy-right gives us the freest access to it in every 
department. With the arrival of every steamer comesa fresh and 
cheap supply. We well remember the note of lamentation ut- 
tered by a popular author, amidst the general rejoicings which 
greeted the Great Western on her first arrival. ‘In litera- 
ture,” said he, ‘we are no longer a distinct nation. The tri- 
umph of steam navigation has driven the small drop into the 
larger, and London has become the centre. Farewell to our 
nationality. The English language now marks the limits of 
a new literary empire, and America is a suburb. Our themes, 
our resources, the disappearing savage, and the retiring wilder- 
ness, the free thought and the action as free, the spirit of dar- 
ing innovation, and the irreverent question of usage, the pic- 
turesque mixture of many nations in an equal home, the feel- 
ing of expanse, of unsubserviency, of distance from time-hal- 
lowed authority and prejudice—all the elements which were 
working gradually but gloriously together, to make us a nation 
by ourselves, have, in this approximation of shores, either per- 
ished for our using, or slipped within the clutch of England.” 
We do not take such desponding views of our future. Nor can 
we altogether sympathize with the regret, at what seemed na- 
tural and inevitable—the establishment of a commonwealth of 
letters that shall embrace all who speak the English tongue. 
VOL. VI.—8 
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If by a national literature be understood a literature speak- 
ing a separate language, exhibiting any very marked character- 
istics, growing from its own root and flourishing as its own 
stock, then it must be evident that we have no American liter- 
ature. But if we inquire for large and valuable accessions in 
all departments to the common treasure of Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature: if we look for the productions of native Americans— 
for flower and fruit indigenous to the soil—then we must be 
reasonably convinced that the ‘‘reproach of barrenness is past.” 
We have at least the commencement of a literature, of which 
no people need be ashamed. The wonder is that with all the 
disadvantages of our condition, we have accomplished so much. 
Colonial existence has never been found favorable to the culti- 
vation of literature or the fine arts. With a sparse population, 
divided into factions; a government derived or dependent, with- 
out patronage or influence, its tendency is rather to repress, 
than to foster, the efforts of genius. Our fathers, moreover, 
had much to do before they could sit down quietly and enjoy 
learned leisure. It was a wild and rough country to which 
they came. They had along and sore warfare to wage for 
their very existence, with the soil and the savage. It was na- 
tural that the genius of the nation should at first take a prac- 
tical and useful direction. The forest must be cut down; the 
soil brought under cultivation; roads must be made; cities 
must be built; merchant fleets launched; mills and factories 
set in motion. A vast amount of mental, as well as physical 
energy, was needed to accomplish the stupendous changes wit- 
nessed in this land. The real takes precedence of the ideal ; 
the useful of the ornamental. In our early history there was 
a virtual return to the normal condition of humanity. We 
were taught the necessity and sacredness of labor. And the 
experience acquired in the service of material nature, and in 
successful struggle with adverse circumstances, was an import- 
ant part of the national education. It was a stern, but need- 
ful discipline, exacting skill, patience, and industry. A love 
for the fine arts, and the pursuits of literature were hardly 
compatible with such a condition. With the Anglo-Saxon race, 
“beautiful tastes follow wholesome utilities,”’ 

But, granting the taste and disposition, they labored under 
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serious disadvantages. The means of education were scanty. 
Our schools were in their infancy; our colleges but poorly en- 
dowed ; and our libraries, few and small. And they were cut 
off in a great measure from the varied and rich traditions which 
enter so largely into the literature of older nations. Unlike 
the Greek or Romans, they had no twilight age in their history, 
peopled with mystic figures and heroic impersonations. Torn 
from former associations, and thrust into exile, only in imagina- 
tion could entwine again the broken threads of the past. Here 
were no battle-fields consecrated by the blood of heroes, which 
they could visit; no ruins old and hoary among which they 
could sit and muse; and no old and fabulous wells from which 
they could drink. When the Abbé Raynal on one occasion re- 
marked disparagingly. that America had not yet produced a sin- 
gle man of genius, Mr. Jefferson answered him with spirit and 
effect: ‘When we have existed as long as the Greeks did be- 
fore they produced Homer, the Romans, Virgil, the French a 
Racine or a Voltaire, and the English a Shakspeare and a Mil- 
ton, we shall inquire from what unfriendly causes it has pro- 
ceeded that the other countries of Europe, and quarters of the 
earth, shall not have inscribed any poet of ours on the roll of 
fame.” The notion among Europeans has been that America 
is only a place of tolerable exile, where broken fortunes may 
be mended, or new ones made. Art, culture, letters, taste are 
not to be thought of. The great democratic nation is only 
shrewd, practical, common-place—monotonous as its own west- 
ern prairies. They have said that a commercial and democra- 
tic state is unfitted to foster the arts and literature. But his- 
tory is against them. Was not Athens republican, as well as 
the most industrial and commercial of all the Grecian cities ? 
Did not the spirit of literary research in Florence ally itself 
with commercial enterprise? Were not her merchant princes 
the most liberal patrons of architecture, painting and sculpture ? 
Did not the ships of the Medicis bring back with their spices, 
merchandise, oriental manuscripts and Grecian marbles? Were 
not Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio born under the republic, 
where the Tuscan language attained its perfection? The mag- 
nificent cathedrals of the Netherlands, those master-pieces of 
Gothic architecture, were also reared by a free and commercial 
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people. It is not because we are republicans and commercial, 
that we have produced no names to match those “bards su- 
blime.” The truth is, that the inspirations of genius are not 
dependent on soil, climate, patronage, or the form of govern- 
ment. Poets are not made by any discipline of the schools or 
the smiles of princes. Great poets and great thinkers appear 
only at distant intervals, to mark the epochs of history. They 
are the flowering of the national mind once ina century. Their 
works are not bulky, but potential. Their mission is to dis- 
close new facts in nature, and to carry the human mind a step 
forward in its progress. The great body of a nation’s litera- 
ture is the work of humbler hands. 

No, American literature is not poor. Our space, however, 
will only admit of a passing allusion to a few of the more pro- 
minent names which adorn it. We begin with the noblest de- 
partment, theology. The pulpit is ably. represented by Edwards 
and Hopkins, Dwight and Davies, Mason and Emmons: not to 
speak of others living and dead, who have added contributions 
of permanent value to Biblical literature and exegesis. Jonathan 
Edwards, moreover, is a philosopher as well as a theologian. 
Hall enthusiastically pronounced him, “the greatest of the 
sons of men:” and Stewart, Mackintosh and Chalmers have 
done homage to him as the most profound and subtle thinker 
which this western world has hitherto produced. His “ Inquiry 
into the Freedom of the Will,” has remained as if a “ moun- 
tain of crystal, in the centre of the world.”’ But in Edwards, 
the moral outsoared the intellectual; and the efforts of his 
genius must yield in impressiveness to the simple and imposing 
grandeur of his religious life. American philosophy suffered 
a severe loss in the death of that gifted scholar, Dr. James 
Marsh, the disciple and friend of Coleridge. The publication of 
the masterly Essay preliminary to his edition of the A7ds to 
Reflection, gave the first decided impulse in the direction of 
that idealism which seems destined more and more to control 
our thinking. In history, we have two names at least, Ban- 
croft and Prescott, enjoying an established reputation. Ban- 
croft is the historian of freedom. ‘To bring out that idea, as 
developed in the origin and progress of this nation, is his grand 
design in his History of the United States. Some one has 
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styled it the prose epic of the immortal events which it com- 
memorates. As a mere narrative, it may not claim the highest 
praise ; but it exhibits many portraits of elaborate beauty, as 
well as brilliant panoramic views. We are glad to know that 
he is now earnestly engaged in the completion of a work which 
has already taken its place among our standard histories. Pres- 
cott has received the honor of translation into several of the 
continental languages, and rivals Macaulay in the number of 
his English readers. Less profound ard philosophical than 
Bancroft in his reflections, less fettered by favorite theories, he 
is far more interesting and dramatic in the conduct of his nar- 
rative. His style is charming, limpid, flowing and elaborately 
finished. We should be better pleased if he had deeper sympa- 
thies and more decided moral tastes. And we should eulogize 
his candor and impartiality, could we divest ourselves of the 
suspicion that they are nothing more than a “scholastic and 
gentlemanly indifference.” 

Our country affords a fine field for eloquence. But the elo- 
quence of manner does not crystalize. The eloquence of 
thought alone is enduring. The speeches of Henry Clay will 
live only by the force of his traditional fame. The speeches 
of Daniel Webster will take their place by the side of those of 
Burke and Fox, and enter as a permanent element into our na- 
tional literature. As compared with other departments of let- 
ters, we do not rank romantic fiction very high. It is ably re- 
presented, however, by the names of Irving, Brockden Brown, 
Cooper and Hawthorne. But of the poets and poetry of Ame- 
rica what shall we say? Bryant, Dana, Halleck, Hillhouse, 
Percival, Willis, Longfellow—there are many more, whom we 
do not disparage because we do not mention them, are dear as 
household names. Bryant and Longfellow are unquestionably 
the most popular, both at home and abroad. Taking the esti- 
mate of a French critic, Longfellow is more European, more 
finished ; Bryant more American, more ‘concentrated ; the one 
original, by the great variety of his inspirations; the other 
powerful, by the intensity of a few sentiments formed in a mould 
less novel, but perhaps more individual ; the former cosmopolite, 
a little like a German ; the latter national, like an Englishman; 
both, however, Americans at heart and in popular esteem. 
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The want of nationality in our literature is a common com- 
plaint among a certain class of critics, on both sides of the At- 
lantic. They have formed their ideal of what it should be, and 
are impatient to see it realized. It must be wholly unique and 
original ; in its type, method and pervading spirit, unlike any 
thing European. They conceive that a young and vigorous 
nation, starting on its career under such favorable auspices, 
surrounded by the grandeur and beauty of new material forms, 
and developing under the influence of the freest institutions in 
the world, should achieve something worthy of such a position 
and promise. American literature should possess great vigor, 
freshness and force—as an onburst of the spontaneous action of 
the free soul. It should assert its independence of all that is 
foreign or conventional. Our mental coin should not only have 
the ring of the purest metal, but a stamp of its own; an image 
and superscription as distinguishable as our dimes or dollars. 
As it is, our literature is decried as tame; spiritless and imita- 
tive. They would persuade us that it has no character or will 
of its own, but is the mere echo of voices from the other side. 
They complain that it always defers to the old models; that it 
is apologetic in its tone, and lacks independence ; that its gait 
is timid and irresolute; that it feeds on alms and lives on bor- 
rowed force. Our land it is said, is the native home of the 
mocking-bird; a bird that steals the song of every other, but 
has none of his own. And this falsetto singer answers us 
economically for the lark, nightingale, thrush or graylintie. 
Longfellow is cosmopolite or European; and Bryant, Halleck, 
Percival and Willis, are cheap editions of contemporary Eng- 
lishmen. They do not dare to draw their inspirations from our 
own woods, because they have never been sung; nor from our 
own rivers, because no “ poet’s dream’’ has consecrated their 
waters. All this may have some coloring of truth, and we 
are not careful to answer it. It is no matter of reproach; and 
we are weary of the complaint. There is an imitation that is 
both natural and proper; and there is an imitation that is sui- 
cidal. Roman literature was robbed of much of its freshness 
and masculine energy after the adoption of the Greek models. 
The Ainead became a reflection of the Iliad. And English 
literature for a generation after the reign of Queen Anne, was 
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led astray by the sparkle, epigram, and sharp antithesis of the 
French. It is one thing to cultivate acquaintance with foreign 
literature, and another to adopt it as a model. In the one case 
it may be a benefit by removing our prejudices and enlarging 
our views, but in the other only an injury, as we shall cease to 
be natural or national. But English literature is not foreign 
to us. Its standard writers are our natural and proper models. 
Our present danger arises from another quarter. If style de- 
teriorate among us, it will be from an effort to domesticate 
Teutonic idioms and uncouth compounds. It is this that in the 
hands of Carlyle has changed the classic English of Addison 
and Cowper into such a “strange amorphous Babylonish dia- 
lect.” Imitation should never be servile; or the result must 
ever be elaborate dullness. On this point we rather like the 
utterance of a prophet of our own: “Insist on yourself: 
never imitate.—That which each one can do best, none but his 
Maker can teach him. Where is the master who could have 
taught Shakspeare? Every great man is a unique. Shak- 
speare will never be made by the study of Shakspeare.”’ 

A charge to which our literature, in its later issues, is far 
more open, is that of exaggeration—exaggeration in both con- 
ception and expression. We are not without our fears that 
this may yet become its most marked peculiarity. The ten- 
dencies are all in that direction, and the taste and temper of 
the times seem to favor it. Men live fast in this age. Every- 
thing is proceeding under high pressure, and with reckless 
speed. Steam and electricity are the motive powers, and they 
control all our movements. Quiet and repose are distinctions 
of the past or of the future: the present demands the most 
intense activity. The brain is constantly stimulated, and the 
blood kept at fever heat. Our very amusements are only 
laborious excitements. Extravagance enters into all the 
spheres and details of life. Manners are becoming theatrical ; 
and speech strained, ambitious, hyperbolical. Everything must 
be expressed in the superlative degree. The highest language 
of passion is fast becoming the language of ordinary inter- 
course. Enthusiasm is demanded in the pulpit and on the 
rostrum. And in literature, whatever is highest spiced is best. 
Hence humor becomes grotesque; comedy runs into farce; 
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and grief ends in tragedy. Extravagance is apparent every- 
where, It may easily be explained. It is the outburst of the 
boundless energy of a young nation, and of the pruriency of 
an undisciplined imagination. The first crops from a virgin 
soil are always luxuriant, even to rankness. Our regret is 
that there should be writers of acknowledged abilities who are 
willing to pander to a diseased taste; men, who, instead of 
being the guides and teachers, stoop to become the flatterers 
of public opinion. There has recently sprung up among us 
what has not inaptly been styled the ‘volcanic school.” They 
exhibit more heat than light—more passion than principle. 
They are never at home amid the calm elements of truth and 
beauty, but revel in excitement, and are forever trying to be 
emphatic. The inquiry is not what is good and beautiful and 
true, in style or sentiment, but what will surprise, startle, and 
create the greatest sensation. Many of the novels and tales 
that yearly spawn from the press, written by strong-minded 
women or weak-minded men, defy criticism, and are beneath 
contempt. The “trail of the serpent is over them all.” 
They are false in sentiment and vicious in style; and next to 
the advertisement of patent medicines, the worst thing we 
reck of. What we need is a stern censorship of the press, 
honest and independent; not to be bribed, deceived, or over- 
awed. Weneed some Pope to lash the dunces: some Gifford to 
annihilate the Rosa Matilda school: some Byron to consume 
with a lava stream of scorn all cant and cockneyism—as litera- 
ture, or much that aspires to be literature, comes forth un- 
challenged, or the judgment of the press is forestalled by paid 
panegyrics. And the more worthless it is, the louder the peans 
with which its advent is announced. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that the best authors lie under 
the strong temptation of writing after inspiration has ceased. 
The coinage of the brain is now readily converted into coin for 
the purse. It may be pardoned when men write for bread; 
but it is commonly death to fame. The spur of hunger is not 
the best incentive to genius; and men who write only in view 
of a golden recompense, seldom write well. The fruit is 
plucked before it is ripe. At best, men are impatient of 
delay, and hate the labor of re-casting and revision. Few 
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now wait for second sober thoughts, or are willing to spend a 
life-time in the production of some work of value. The ambi- 
tion rather seems to be, to produce a library of ephemeral 
volumes. It is the age of extemporaneous writing. Men rush 
into print. The titles of some of the taking books—Hurry 
Graphs and Ephemeras—are very significant, if they are not 
to be regarded as a sly satire upon the public taste. The 
success of Walter Scott was in some respects a calamity to 
literature. Genius began to be estimated by the quantity and 
rapidity with which it could produce. Good writing is never 
easy writing. The thing that will live, is that which has long 
been brooded over in silence. Few, if any, of the great 
names produced with ease or rapidity. Goethe remarks that 
he “had nothing sent him in his sleep.” And Plato, we. are 
told, finished his thinking before he brought it to the public. 
Gone from our literature, we fear, for the present age at least, 
is that philosophic calmness, the self-possession, and dignity, 
which the conscious mastery of a subject imparts to a writer. 
And yet.this alone constitutes real strength: all else is but 
convulsive spasm. We miss, too, except in rare instances, the 
taste, propriety, and finish, which bespeak thorough culture. 
What is written in haste, must be written negligently, and 
must forego the leisure labor which the ancients regarded as so 
indispensable. The highest triumphs of art are the nearest to 
nature. And there is a something pertaining to the best compo- 
sitions in prose and verse that corresponds to the down upon 
the peach, the pollen upon the flower, the gold dust on the 
insect’s wing, the opaline lustre of the dove’s neck, and that 
indescribable hue upon the cheek of beauty which the highest 
efforts of the pencil have never been able to transfer to can- 
vas. What is there in a flaunting, stilted, meretricious style, 
to compensate us for the loss of this? 

Foreign critics have long been looking for our representative 
man: for him who shall be the best exponent of our land’s 
literature, in thought, style, and spirit. They are not likely 
to agree upon any candidate yet announced. In some quar- 
ters, the transcendental philosopher, Emerson, is regarded as 
the nearest approach. A deep and subtle thinker, a thoroughly 
independent and original man, is he, without question: who 
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commences with Nature in her primitive forms, and derives his 
inspiration from our own woods and hills and streams. He 
has characterized himself as “‘an endless seeker after truth, 
with no past at his back.” His genius is thoroughly demo- 
cratic. He levels everywhere; but with Plato, he levels up. 
His plan of society is a high table land. He aims to translate 
the spirit of the new world and its free institutions into the 
language of an ideal philosophy. A curious combination his 
writings often exhibit of German mysticism, Greek subtlety, 
and practical Yankee shrewdness. He is of no school— 
evincing little reverence for antiquity, and no enthusiasm 
for anything foreign. He makes little account of time 
and space, and is quite sceptical about the progress of so- 
ciety. ‘‘Man,” he tells us, “is timid and apologetic: he is 
no longer upright: he does not say, ‘I think,’ ‘I am,’ but 
quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed before the blade of 
grass or the blowing rose. These roses under my window 
make no reference to former roses or better ones: they are for 
what they are: they exist with God to-day. There is no time 
to them.’’....“‘ But man postpones or remembers: he does not 
live in the present, but with reverted eye, laments the past, or, 
heedless of the riches around him, stands on tiptoe to foresee 
the future. He cannot be happy and strong until he, too, 
lives with nature in the present, above time.” Much more of 
like import is self-complacently uttered. We can appreciate 
Emerson, but we cannot follow his lead, nor vote him our 
representative man. His genius is too eccentric and peculiar, 
his temper too cynical, his creed too indefinite, his philosophy 
too transcendental, his tone too confident, and his speech often 
too audacious, to fit him for such a position. About as wise 
would it be for the French to set up old Montaigne, or the Ger- 
mans Jean Paul, or the English Thomas Carlyle. He can 
help us only while we wrestle with him. After we have 
re-examined his facts, questioned his obscurities, rejected his 
paradoxes, discovered the platitudes and commonplaces which 
he attempts to palm off as wisdom, there will be not a little of 
truth and beauty and excellence to be appropriated and carried 
away. | 

If we must have such a representative, let it be one whose 
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temper is more genial, and whose sympathies are more widely 
related. We do not wish to be accounted eccentric or erratic, 
or to nationalize any man’s idiosyncracies. Washington 
Irving may not claim the distinction of incomparable genius 
in general, nor absolute superiority in any one department of 
authorship ; but he possesses such high and varied excellences 
as have secured the almost universal recognition of his claims 
to the most distinguished place in American literature. No 
sceptre has wider and gentler sway than that of Geoffrey 
Crayon. His supremacy is unchallenged. Nor is he elevated 
to the first place by the partialities of his own countrymen 
alone. “There may be American writers,” says a foreign 
critic, “who, either in the range or depth of literary power, 
or in both combined, are actually the superiors of the author 
of ‘Rip Van Winkle’ and the ‘History of New York.’ He 
may yield in picturesque reality to Fennimore Cooper: in 
dramatic animation to Brockden Brown: in meditative calm- 
ness to Cullen Bryant: to Longfellow in philosophic aspiration : 
to Holmes in epigrammatic ease: to Emerson in independent 
thought: to Melville in graphic intensity: to Edgar Poe in 
witching fancy: to Prescott in accurate erudition: to Mitchell 
in tender sentiment. He may, or he may not, do all this, or 
part of it. But notwithstanding, his position remains, either 
way, at the top of the tree. Thither he was elevated, years 
ago, by popular acclamation, when as yet he stood almost alone 
in transatlantic literature; and thence there has been little 
disposition to thrust him down, in favor of the many rivals 
who have since sprung, and multiplied, and covered the 
land.” 

Turning now from the past and the present—what of the 
future? The old inquiry, why were the former days better 
than these? is still heard. It is thought by many that the 
best ages of the world are past. ‘‘Iliads, Auneids, Divina 
Commedias, and Shakspeare tragedies, are henceforth impossi- 
bilities. The race of Titans is extinct: or, should one appear, 
there remains no work to be performed worthy of him. All 
the themes of interest for great histories and great poems, are 
appropriated and exhausted. The earth and life are now tame 
and barren.” We have no sympathy with these views. Every 
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age may have its great poet, if God is pleased to send him, 
who shall embody its thoughts, aims, aspirations, and struggles, 
and set them to his own rich melody. He may thus perform for 
his times, what Dante did for the Middle Ages, Spenser for the 
era of chivalry, and Milton for the stern religious struggles of 
the English Commonwealth. Materials for song and story can 
never be wanting so long as nature and the unfathomable heart 
of man remain. Nature doth something more than repeat 
herself in the ages. Though ever the same, she is ever putting 
on new aspects, and entrusting the wise with new facts and 
beauties. The events of history, too, are constantly occurring, 
and will appear grand and sacred just so far as we have capa- 
city to recognize the hand of God in them. So the manifold 
evolutions of life and the flower of society, evermore furnish 
new and thrilling themes. It is not the materials that can be 
wanting, but the genius to employ them: loving, poetic souls, 
that can see a depth of beauty in familiar things. There are 
nobler strains of poetry than any that have yet been sounded, 
as there are unsunned quarries of the finest marble that only 
wait the fashioning hand of the sculptor. John Foster gives 
it as the characteristic of genius that it can “light its own 
fire.” And it never has to journey far for the means. Within 
and around the actual world lies the ideal, and the true poet 
discovers it there. Percival, who has recently gone to the 
silent land, had much of this power: 


The world is full of poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness—earth is veiled 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls 
That close the universe, with crystal, in, 
Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies too perfect and too high 

For aught but beings of celestial mould; 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty and unyielding power. 


But we often hear it objected by the worshippers of the old, 
' that in our land there is nothing venerable—nothing to give us 
the impression of antiquity. What we see are only the crude, 
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rough materials for building, and not the stones of many gen- 
erations. It is true we have no works of art, no cathedrals or 
castles to carry the mind back a thousand years; no hoary 
ruins of temple, tower, or town, to lend a charm to our land- 
scapes. But we have what one of the stars of our American 
pulpit aptly styled, the “antiquities of God.” Nothing old!— 
look up to the architecture of the heavens. The blue welkin 
is still the same as when it formed the sapphire pavement in the 
vision of the old Hebrew prophet. The constellations are shin- 
ing there—Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, as when Job 
looked up to them from the Arabian desert. The moon that 
paused miraculously over the vale of Ajalon, continues to fill 
her hour. And the sun that rose over Eden and ripened Jacob’s 
corn, still makes our summers here. Nothing old! Mount 
Washington and Monadnoc, the Peaks of Otter and the Alle- 
ghenies, were wreathed with mists and crowned with snow be- 
fore the ark rested on Ararat. The ocean that chafes and 
chimes on our shores was old, and had been old for centuries, 
before any Tyrian ship had passed the Pillars of Hercules to 
tempt its dangers. Niagara was “notching the centuries in the 
eternal rock,” ere the Tower of Babel fell, or the Egyptian 
pyramids were reared. Streams more beautiful than the Ce- 
phissus or golden-sanded Pactolus went singing on their way, 
“now in glimmer and now in gloom,” before the siege of Troy. 
And what can so impress the mind with the idea of endless 
contiguity as our primeval forests ?—of antiquity shrouded in 
all its mystery of solitude, illimitable and eternal ! 

Our poets have the sources of their inspiration around them. 
They dwell in the new world, so long hid away behind the sun- 
set clouds; and its landscapes of hill and dale, glade and for- 
est, rill and cataract, are sufficiently suggestive. There is 

‘poetry in the broad sweep of its resplendent rivers; in its ma- 
jestic mountains; in the rich hues of its autumnal forest; in 
the weird calm of its lonely lakes, and in the flash and roar 
of its thousand waterfalls. Why, then, should they talk of 
‘* Alps and Appenines, the Pyrenean and the river Po?” Rod- 
man Drake was thoroughly American in his feelings and sym- 
pathies. His tribute to the Stars and Stripes stirs the blood. 
One evening, when Cooper and Halleck were speaking of the 
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Scottish streams, and their adaptation to the uses of poetry 
from their romantic associations, Drake entered upon the de- 
fence of our own as being musical and inspiring. And to make 
good his position, he produced in a few days the Culprit Fay, 
a poem of exquisite fancy, thronged with the most poetical 
images, gathered from earth, air, and water.* Have our read- 
ers ever sailed through the Highlands of the Hudson on a 
moonlight night insummer? If not, to them “earth has some- 
thing yet to show;” but, if with us, it has been their frequent 
pleasure, they will appreciate the poet’s description :— 


’Tis the middle watch of a summer’s night— 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright; 
Nought is seen in the vault on high, 

But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood, which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of light on the welkin blue ; 

The moon looks down on old Cro’nest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw, 

In a silver cave on the wave below; 

His sides are broken with spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made ; 

And through their clustering branches dark, 
Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark— 

Like starry twinkles that momently break, 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest’s rack. 


It is not our purpose to renew the battle of nature against 
art, or to discuss the comparative merits of the new and the 
old. We have an inlet for all beauty. We own there is a 
charm that follows long history, and an enchanted atmosphere 
that surrounds ivied ruins. We cannot conceive of a soul, un- 
moved by the first sight of Kenilworth or the Coliseum. 
There is eloquence in the broken column and the crumbling 
arch, which speech can never rival. But we know, too, that 


* The statement in the text is sufficient for our purpose. We have not for- 
gotten that there was another object in the Culprit Fay; to show that human 
interest might be awakened by a poem containing only elfin characters. How 
far “tbe mortal maiden,” who appears in the distance of fancy, interferes with 
the perfect success of Drake, is the only question. 
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the soul is the urn of beauty; that there is romance in the 
poet’s heart. Genius is creative; imagination possesses a 
transmuting and beautifying power over the objects of inani- 
mate nature. She can clothe mountain and valley, rock and 
river, lake and cataract, with her own rainbow hues; and she 
consecrates forever what she touches. Irving and Drake have 
already made the Hudson a classic stream. The pen of Camp- 
bell has invested the valley of Wyoming with a charm beyond 
nature. Bryant, in his poems, and Cooper, in the Leather- 
stocking tales, have given undying interest to the broad and 
billowy prairies. What poetry has done for Arcadia, Tempe 
and Val d’Arno, it may do for scenes not less picturesque and 
fair in our own land. What Windermere, and Como, and Loch 
Katrine now are to us, Horicon and Seneca, Winnipiseogee and 
the Saranacks will yet be to others. Pilgrims from afar will 
visit the Hudson, the Susquehanna, and the “blue Juniata,” 
and muse and moralize, as we have done by the Rhine, the Wye 
or the Arno. The world contains but one Niagara, and that 
yet remains to be worthily sung. So also do our dim old for- 
ests. Bryant, indeed, has given us a single Forest Hymn of 
great beauty. Emerson has sung a few Wood Notes—snatches 
of woodland melodies. And here is one from a Western Sappho 
that is very musical and sweet : 


PICTURES OF MEMORY. 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth the best of all; 
Not for its gnarled oaks, olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden, 
That sprinkle the vale below: 
Not for the milk-white lilies, 
That lean from the fragrant hedge ; 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge: 
Not for the hives on the upland, 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 
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I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that old dim forest, 
He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers— 
The summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face : 
And when the arrows of sunset, 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore, of all the pictures, 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 


But the choral anthem that shall be altogether worthy of the 
forest sanctuary—who shall sing it? We must wait for the 
coming man. Meanwhile, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, is a brave 
attempt. The treatment it has received, either cool or con- 
temptuous, is a matter of surprise, when we consider that the 
demand had been loud and long for something new. Commonly 
it is voted a failure ; and the most noted fault seems to be that 
it is not old. It could hardly be appreciated by those whose 
feet never haunt the forest, and who have no sympathy or com- 
munion with what the Germans call the fore-world. But, in 
spite of carping critics, we like it more and more. It is no 
echo of old songs and old measures. It is free from conven- 
tionalism, and has a rhythm and music of its own. There is 
simple beauty and a touching pathos in some of its legends, 
and there is a fresh forest charm about its scenes. We are 
transported to the margin of some lake or river in the deep 
wilderness, where the air is redolent of the smell of wild flow- 
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ers, pine-canes and balsams. Then it sings to us a quiet tune, 
soothing as the murmur of the waters, or the music of the 
leaves. It started the warm tears to hear it praised in broken 
English, far away on the banks of the Rhine. Taken in con- 
nection with the fate of the Red man, the farewell of Hiawatha 
is very affecting :— 


I am going, O, my people, 

On a long and distant journey: 

Many moons and many winters 

Will have come and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you, 

But my guests I leave behind me ; 
Listen to their words of wisdom— 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 

For the Master of life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning! 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin, 
Shoved it forth into the water: 
Whispered to it, “westward !—westward |” 


He follows the “long track and trail of splendor’ which 
the descending sun leaves upon she water. And his people 
from the margin watch him until he sinks from sight in the 
“purple distance.” 


And they said, ‘“‘ Farewell forever !” 
Said, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 

And the forests dark and lonely, 
Moved through all their depth of darkness, 
Sighed, “ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 
And the waves upon the margin 
Rising rippling on the pebbles 
Sobbed, ‘‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha !’’ 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah 
From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Screamed, ‘‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!” 


Nor are there wanting historical themes for poetry and fic- 
tion. The tale of Palenque may be as heroic as the tale of 
VOL. VI.—9 
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Troy ; and the fall of Montezuma as tragic as the fall of Sar- 
danapalus. The Santa Maria in which Columbus sailed to dis- 
cover the ‘ Eldorado of the West,’’ is not less poetic than the 
good ship Argo that carried the golden fleece. And the May- 
flower that bore to our shores the seed of empire, is far more 
worthy of an epic than the galleys which landed the fugitive 
Trojans at the mouths of the Tiber. There are not wanting 
battle-grounds where valor fought in other days, and localities 
hallowed by recollections and associations of patriots and sages. 
As time moves on, a wider scope will be afforded to the memory 
and the imagination. Ever are our traditions becoming richer 
and more available. Ever our homesteads and sanctuaries are 
growing more venerable. The ivy has taken root and is begin- 
ning to flourish, and the mosses also to gather on the eaves. 
But the future of our literature must be determined by the 
character and destiny of the nation. If the magnificent dreams 
of those who cast the horoscope of its future shall be realized 
—and past progress suggests its possibility—there will be seat- 
ed on this continent, ere long, a nation of a hundred millions of 
freemen, recognizing the same government and speaking the 
same language. With resources that mock at the world’s 
wealth, with capabilities of power and progress that outstrip 
all calculation, and with a position of unequalled grandeur, we 
see not why, if true to the principles of our fathers, our fond- 
est hopes may not be realized. Time has witnessed the decline 
of all of former republics, and the dying out of the old civili- 
zations because they lacked or lost the presence of the Chris- 
tian religion as a vital element in their constitution. It re- 
mains to be seen whether we shall exhibit the noble model of a 
free state, where the Christian religion shall fill and occupy the 
several spheres of government, science, art, and social life, 
with its own heavenly spirit. We have our ideal of what the 
literature of such a nation ought to be, as the true exponent of 
its intellectual character and moral life. But we have not 
space to develop it. It should be formed on the best models of 
style—Hebrew simplicity and strength, and the Greek sym- 
metry and grace. It should be the joint product of the intel- 
lect and heart: of Anglo-Saxon practicalness and Oriental 
soaring. It should be thoroughly healthy in its tone; with a 
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pulse full, without being feverish; and breath as pure as the 
mountain-air. Not narrow and prejudiced in its views and 
sympathies, but elevated and broadly catholic. Not skeptical 
or scornful, but genial, loving, and full of faith and earnestness. 
Not Pantheistic—confounding the Creator with his creation— 
and “ worshipping nature in hill and valley”—but rising with 
revelation to the great First Cause, and doing homage with a 
seraph’s ardor to a God grandly personal. As our golden age is 
not in the past, but in the future, it should not be chiefly re- 
trospective and tinged with sad memories, but hopeful rather ; 
cheerful and full of prophecies. It should recognize in Chris- 
tianity, the root and flower of truth—and in the life of the 
Divine Man the model of all virtue. While it may be classical, 
it should also be religious—not negatively and by reflection, 
but really, and spontaneously. While it may talk of “ Palmyra 
central, in the desert,” it should not forget Jerusalem. The 
Castalian fountain it may freely visit, but it should drink most 
deeply of ‘Siloa’s brook.” Ascend Parnassus, it may if it 
will, but it should pitch its tent on Mount Zion. Nature it 
may love and often commune with; and philosophy it may 
honor with an ardent devotion; but for the Cross must be re- 
served the central position—to that its noblest tributes must be 
paid—on that its greenest garlands must be ever hung. But 
Pierpont, in his Airs of Palestine, has indicated our wish 
on this subject so well that we shall close with his beautiful 
lines ; 


Where lies our path ?—though many a vista call 
We may admire, but can not tread them all. 
Where lies our path ?—a poet, and inquire 

What hills, what vales, what streams become the lyre? 
See there Parnassus lifts his head of snow; 

See at his foot the cool Cephissus flow ; 

There Ossa rises: there Olympus towers ; 
Between them, Tempé breathes in beds of flowers 
Forever verdant; and there Peneus glides 
Through laurels whispering on his shady sides. 
And fast by Hamus, Thracian Hebrus creeps 
O’er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps, 
Whose gory head, borne by the stream along, 
Was still melodious, and expired in song. 

There Nereids sing, and Triton winds his shell ; 
There be my path,—for there the Muses dwell. 
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No, no—a lonelier, lovelier path be mine; 

Greece and her charms I leave, for Palestine. 

There purer streams through happier valleys flow, 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm ; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my foot in Hermon’s dews ; 

I love the promptings of Isaiah’s muse ; 

In Carmel’s holy grots I’ll court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s deathless rose. 


But we cannot conclude without a word in commendation of 
the volumes which have suggested our remarks. The Editors 
of the Cyclopedia of American Literature, deserve well of the 
public for the manner in which they have performed their diffi- 
cult and delicate task. To explore thoroughly so wide a field, 
and to prepare a full digest of native literature with biographi- 
cal notices, and explanatory comments, involved immense labor. 
The undertaking also demanded peculiar qualifications—en- 
lightened zeal, fine taste, liberal feeling, and extraordinary in- 
dustry. And the result will justify the gratification expressed 
in literary circles, when those gentlemen entered upon the 
work. Comprehensiveness and accuracy were the chief excel- 
lences to be secured. And a glance at the contents of the 
volumes will show how wide a range of persons and topics have 
been included. Some errors, mistakes and defects might be 
pointed out; and some improvements suggested. Writers of 
merit may have been entirely overlooked, or passed by with too 
curt a notice; while others will be heard of here for. the first 
time. If there be any discoverable bias, it appears in the lib- 
eral space allotted to the younger authors, and the copious se- 
lections from the lighter forms of literature. In general, how- 
ever, we are pleased with the fine critical judgment displayed 
in analyzing the character, selecting the excellences, and can- 
didly adjudging the relative merit of the various contributions 
to American literature. It was a needful labor, and has been 
admirably performed. It is not only valuable to the scholar, 
as a book of reference, but it is also instructive and entertain- 
ing to the general reader. It is a collection of elegant ex- 
tracts—a casket filled with native gems of thought. As such 
it deserves a place in the library of every American. © 
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ARTICLE VI. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Translated from the German of Professor Schdberlein, in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken. 


[The full title of this Article is, “ A Brief History of the Methods of Public 
Worship in the Christian Church, with a View to educing the principles of 
Evangelical Worship.” The translator has taken the liberty of an occasional 
omission, where the matter was not essential or specially interesting to Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Schaff says that Schéberlein belongs to the Unionists, or Unions Theo- 
logen, who “ reject an exclusive confessionalism or denominationalism, and assert 
the principle of the fundamental agreement and fraternal communion of the Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches.” These he subdivides, as the reader will see in our 
notice of his “Germany,” into three sections. He places Schéberlein in the 
“centre” division, along with the Orthodox section of the Schleiermacher- 
Neander school and the majority of distinguished evangelical divines, espe- 
cially in Prussia, Baden, and Wiirtemberg. ] 


The method of conducting Public Worship in the apostolic 
age is to be regarded as furnishing the fundamental ideas and 
outlines from which the entire system of Christian worship was 
to be progressively deduced and settled. The first movement 
involving any perceptible change, took place in the beginning 
of the second century, and consisted in sundering the Lord’s 
Supper from the Feast of Brotherly Love: the Agape. From 
this period, the latter was observed according to opportunity 
and circumstances; and still later, it underwent a change, 
becoming an entertainment for the poor, or entirely disap- 
peared. The Lord’s Supper, however, was now associated 
with the regular morning service, appointed for prayer and the 
reading of the Word, and from a daily soon became a weekly 
service.* 

From this time, the celebration of the Word and the Sacra- 
ment, with the accompanying prayers, formed one service, in 
which the Word preceded and introduced the Lord’s Supper, 
as the most important part of the worship. Catechumens were 
expected to attend the former part, but only believers the lat- 
ter. The services were introduced by singing a psalm, with 


* Pliny, “stato die” Justin Martyr, 77 tov ov Asyouévy quépa. 
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the Doxology attached. Then followed passages of Scripture, 
one selected from the Old Testament, another portion from the 
Gospels, at the latter of which the congregation arose. 
Prayers and hymns or psalms were interspersed. Here fol- 
lowed the interpretation of Scripture, in which the instruction 
and edification of the people was sought, and then, with a 
prayer and blessing, the catechumens, penitents, and others, 
were dismissed. The second part of the services was opened 
with the kiss of brotherly recognition. Gifts were then offered 
by the Church, in part designed for the poor and for the sup- 
port of the ministry, and in part for the expected communion 
season. From these, bread and wine were taken and set upon 
the communion table. Then followed the Eucharist, which 
began by an interchange of greetings between the minister and 
the people: “The Lord be with thee,” “And be with thy 
spirit,” followed by the so-called Prefatory, a responsive 
exhortation to the giving of thanks: ‘Lift up your hearts ;” 
““We lift them up to the Lord;” .“ Let us give thanks to the 
Lord ;” “This is right and comely.” The thanksgiving had 
reference to the divine goodness in general, with special 
allusion to the sending of His Son in the flesh for our salva- 
tion. After this Eucharisty, the direct preparation for the 
Communion was made by the Consecration. This commenced 
with the recital of the institution of the Supper; then followed 
an extempore* consecrating prayer by the bishop, namely, a 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit on the offerings, 
that they might be set apart as the body and blood of the 
Lord, and also upon the Church, that a blessing might accom- 
pany their use of them. These prayers constituted the proper 
act of consecration, which was concluded by the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Doxology being pronounced by the Church. After 
this, the people bowed in humility and inward devotion before, 
God, while the deacon offered prayer. Then followed the. 
invitation to partake, the bishop uttering the words, “ That 
which is holy to the holy ;” and the people responding, ‘“ One 
only is holy, the Father; one only is holy, the Son; one only 
is holy, the Spirit.” While singing a hymn of praise or 


* Justin Martyr, Son dvvapes aire. 
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a psalm, the communicants drew near, and received the ordi- 
nance as a means of grace and an emblem of forgiving mercy. 
The elements were offered, with the words, “The body of 
Christ,” ‘The blood of Christ, the cup of Life,” to which the 
communicants responded “ Amen.” At the conclusion of the 
Supper, thanks were offered, in which the people responded, 
and prayer was made that the benefits conferred in the ordi- 
nance might be sealed to them. They were then dismissed in 
peace. . 

Such was the method of divine service in the second century.* 
The whole is simple and clear; and by a well arranged order 
of reciprocal acts of worship among the officers themselves, as 
also between the officers and the people, and by the significant 
acts of standing, kneeling, &c., is rendered intelligible, lively, 
and impressive. The purport of the prayers is in beautiful 
harmony with the service, which breathes a spirit of holy ear- 
nestness, of deep truth and of genuine sublimity. 

The elevation of Christianity to the position of a State reli- 
gion, in the fourth century, gave a powerful impulse to the 
development of the Liturgy. Among the innovations, was the 
introducing of the customary offerings by a Litany, in which 
the deacon uttered the prayer, while the people responded 
with ‘‘ Lord have mercy on us,” and the bishop, at the close, 
united all the petitions into one prayer; hence called the 
Collects. Besides, between the offerings and the Prefatory, 
the Nicene Creed was introduced, as a bond of faith, corres- 
ponding to the kiss of peace, which was the symbol of the bond 
of love. These, however, were nothing more than single addi- 
tions. The principal expansion consisted in the lengthening 
of all the prayers and apportioning them in many divisions, 
in the multiplying of responses, and in the addition of nume- 
rous symbolical performances. At such a rate did this process 
of expansion go on, that Basil, as early as his time, and much 
more Chrysostom, zealously labored to enforce restrictions 
upon it. Chrysostom’s arrangement of the Liturgy was 
adopted, in its essential points, at Byzantium, and remained 
in the Greek Church as the termination of liturgical develop- 
ment in the East. 


* Comp. Bunsen’s Hyppolytus and his Times. Jobi Ludolfi, Historia Athi- 
pocia, 1691 Commentarius. 
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This liturgy commences with several introductory prayers 
and psalms: then the portions of Scripture for the feast days, 
those which had been previously chosen; for the ordinary ser- 
vices, passages were read in regular sequence, hymns or prayers 
being intermingled. The reading was conducted as follows :— 
first, a selection from the Prophets, concluding with the words, 
“‘ Thus saith the Lord ;’”’ then the Epistle; lastly, the Gospel, 
upon which lamps were lit, and the people rose and exclaimed : 
‘“‘Glory be to thee, O Lord!” After the reading, prayers 
were again offered, and special prayers for the catechumens, 
demoniacs and penitents, if any such were present, and these 
classes of persors were then dismissed. So far the Catechu- 
men’s mass, as it was called—not a distinct service except in 
idea, really forming, with the Mass of the Believers, which 
followed, one entire service. At the commencement of this 
latter part of the ceremonial, were preparatory prayers, which 
were offered by the deacons while the people sung a hymn. 
Bread and wine for the sacrament were set forth, and an offer- 
tory prayer followed. Then by the Kiss of peace (between man 
and man, and woman and woman, ) and by the recital of the creed 
by the church, the bond of union between the communicants was 
renewed. Meanwhile, the doors were shut to exclude the pub- 
lic. This properly opened the celebration of the communion, 
(dvapopa-) After the apostolic greeting, the Prefatory was spo- 
ken responsively by priest and people; a prayer of adoration 
followed to which the people responded, with the ascriptions of 
the seraphs, and the Benedictus, “Holy is the Lord God of 
Hosts, Heaven and Earth are full of his glory, Hosanna in the 
highest ; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
To these ascriptions followed the second part of the ceremony, 
the Consecration, which was composed of three principal acts. 
The first is the reciting of the words of Institution, which were 
responded to by the people, with “Amen,” and were concluded 
by a prayer alluding to the death of Christ. Secondly, the in- 
vocation of the Holy Spirit, that he might convert the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and make the par- 
ticipation a blessing to body and spirit; connected with this 
was the general supplication, in which now besides the peti- 
tions just mentioned, reference was made to Mary in a style of 
praise, and prayer was made for those who particularly pre- 
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sented the offering. The consecration was completed by the 
responsive utterance of ‘‘ Our Father,” between the priest and 
the people, and by a sealing prayer offered over the people 
then in a kneeling posture. The Communion, which now really 
took place, was introduced as of old with the words, ‘ That 
which is holy to the holy,’’ with the response of the people: 
“One is holy, One is Lord; Jesus Christ to the glory of God 
the Father.” First the clergy partook, then the members of 
the church; when thanks were given and the people dismissed 
with the benediction. 

Whatever were the advantages of this liturgy,* in compari- 
son with that of an earlier day, they are far outweighed by its 
faults. First, it led to such verboseness of language in such a 
swollen style; such an accumulation of liturgical performances 
by the dismemberment of the principal parts into many separ- 
ate acts; such a restless theatrical swaying to and fro of re- 
ciprocal action among the clergy, and from the clergy to the 
people ; and to such an overgrowth of symbolic and artistic 
elements, that the inner order was concealed, its proper dignity 
as an act of worship suffered loss, and thus, in place of inward 
sympathy and communion in the church, there appeared the 
mere external work of worship. And a second error is to be 
noted, the very obscure place assigned to the specific sacra- 
mental act of the actual participation in the symbolical ele- 
ments of the body and blood of Christ, at the expense of which 
the sacrificial element, viz: the offering of one’s self under the 
symbol of bread and wine, was made prominent, whereas, at 
the beginning, the reverse order had been observed. This view 
of the Lord’s Supper is expressed in the term Eucharist, by 
which it was described. To these objections may be added a 
third, that henceforth divine service tended more and more to 
become an affair of the clergy, acting in behalf of the people, 
which appears in the multiplying private acts and silent prayers 
of the officiating minister, while later, the community entirely 
lost their share in the services by the institution of the Choir. 
The declining number of communicants, a fact over which 
Chrysostom and other fathers make complaint, was partly an 
effect—partly a cause of this state of things. 


* The author has enumerated several, which the translator deems proper to 
omit, as having very slight claims to be so regarded. e 
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With the liturgies of the East, those of the West show a gen- 
eral agreement in matter and form; they differ from those only 
in greater comprehensiveness, and in the predominance of the 
dogmatic character. The African, Spanish, French, and Milan- 
ese, form an intermediate link between the Eastern and the Ro- 
man liturgies; yet they, themselves, were by degrees superse- 
ded by the Roman, as all the Eastern were superseded by the 
Byzantine. The Romish liturgy had its own course of devel- 
opment. In substance, the finishing stroke was given to it by 
Gregory the Great; yet, since that time, it has undergone 
many single alterations, especially such as were demanded by 
the progressive doctrinal movement of the church. 

The Romish Liturgy of the Mass, begins with the forty- 
third Psalm, as containing the preparation of the priest for his 
sacred work. The Confiteor serves to complete the preparation, 
in which the priest first, and then the people acknowledge their 
sins, concluding with the expression of a mutual desire for each 
other’s forgiveness. Then follows the proper introductory, 
(introttus) which varies in different periods of the church. Now 
begins the first mass, so-called, corresponding to the primitive 
Catechumen’s-mass, consisting of two parts. The first part is 
made up of two appeals quite opposite to each other, and yet 
together giving an impression of an entire act of worship; an 
expression of want; the Kyrie-Hleison (Lord have mercy,) re- 
peated nine times, (in this form, three times over: Kyrie Elei- 
son, Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eleison,) and an expression of joy 
and thankfulness; the Gloria; i.e., Glory be to God in the 
highest, &c. The second part is composed of the selection 
from Scripture, preceded by the greeting, (“‘ The Lord be with 
thee,’’—‘*and be with thy Spirit,”) and by a collect, subject to 
alteration and increase, according to time and circumstances. 
Omitting the elsewhere customary selection from the pro- 
phets, the Epistle is first read, followed by the so-called Gra- 
dual, a responsive reading of the Psalms, with the Hallelujah 
attached. This exercise by degrees was enlarged to various 
sorts of sequences and proses,* and its character otherwise 
changed. Afterwards the Gospel with the response: ‘“ Glory 
be to thee, O Lord,” &. These selections followed the estab- 


* Both these terms, now in use among Catholics, may be found in Webster’s 
quarto. 
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lished order of passages arranged for the entire course of the 
ecclesiastical year. After the Gospel followed now, not as in 
the ancient Church, the interpretation of the same in the ser- 
mon; that, as an act of worship having inherent significance, is 
excluded from the mass. And now, we pass to the second part, 
the ancient Mass of the Believers. Between the two, comes 
the Credo (the Nicene creed.) The mass falls into three divi- 
sions; the offertorium, the canon missae, and the post-commu- 
nio. The offertorium (offering prayer,) takes the place of the 
former oblations, except that here bread and wine no more pass 
for a symbol of the self-consecration of the people, but are 
presented with much ceremony by the priest to God, as imma- 
culata hostia,* and aque et vini mysterium, (singularly and ab- 
surdly, before the consecration,) as a sin-offering for his own 
sins and for all the congregation and all believing Christians, 
in which, however, the idea of a thank-offering still in various 
ways is kept in view. By silent prayers and the Prefatory, 
with the Sanctus, the transition is made to the principal part 
of the service ;—the canon missae. This commences with the 
general supplication, in which special mention is made of those 
furnishing the offering for the mass, also of the Saints, with 
the appeal to their merits and prayers. In the form of an ad- 
dition to this prayer, the offering is commended to God, in order 
that he may suffer it to become the body and blood of Christ ; 
the primitive Church introduced for this purpose, a special ex- 
tended consecratory prayer, with the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost to descend upon the gifts, inserting it, as the true act of 
consecration, after the words of institution. In unbroken silence 
now the words of institution are recited, and this is regarded as 
the real act of consecration, in which the transformation takes 
place, as it is immediately followed by the adoration of the host 
by the priest, and its elevation to receive the adoration of the 
people—a practice equally unknown to the primitive Church. 
This offering of the body and blood of Christ is then present- 
ed to God, the blessing invoked on the communicants, and at 
the same time mention is made of the dead in prayer. As a 
preparation for the communion itself, the Lord’s Prayer is re- 
peated, then the bread is broken, the priest repeating thrice the 


* Spotless sacrifice—mystery of water and wine. 
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Agnus Dei, (Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us,) and beseeching the blessing of God on the 
act of partaking, while the choir continues with the Agnus 
Dei, the priest himself first partakes of the bread and wine, 
and then presents the bread to the communicants, if any such 
are at hand. With a sentence of Scripture and a greeting to 
the church, ends the canon missae. The post-communio, con- 
sisting of the collect, benediction, and reading of John’s Gos- 
pel, i. 1—14, constitute the conclusion of the whole mass. 

In comparison with the Liturgy of the ancient Church, this 
of the Romish Church, shows some single instances of true 
progress. Here belongs pre-eminently, the provision made, on 
a still more extended scale than heretofore, for a variation in 
the services corresponding to the character of the ecclesiastical 
period at any given time. This principle of adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, received extension from an outward source, namely, 
the forming of a number of related subordinate services which 
took place in the course of the middle ages, supplying thus 
certain deficiencies of the chief occasions of public worship. 
It must, moreover, be admitted as an appropriate expression of 
Christian feeling, that a confession of sins is placed at the open- 
ing of the liturgy; an approach to which had already been 
made in the primitive liturgies. Finally, the reception of cer- 
tain new formulas, such as the Agnus Det, must be viewed as 
a gain to the liturgy. But here also we meet many of the 
faults of the Eastern liturgies. In particular, we see here also 
the sacrificial grace of the sacrament thrown quite into the 
shade by the sacrificial gift on the part of men; in like manner 
there obtains such an excess of ceremonies, and such a disturb- 
ing play of reciprocal offices between the clergy and the repre- 
sentatives of the church in the choir and the assistants, that 
edification is very much hindered. Besides this general error 
of a one-sided and a false materializing of the living worship 
of God, we here meet with others of a peculiar character, first, 
with the spirit of Hierarchism. While in the primitive Church, 
the form of worship strikes the beholder as an act of the Chris- 
tian community in which the minister simply precedes the 
church, by responses both receiving and giving aid in a reci- 
procal service, here very plainly, the worship has resolved it- 
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self into a performance of the priest for the good of the peo- 
ple. The Confiteor standing at the commencement, is properly 
significant of the priest’s absolution, so that, like the high- 
priest of the Old Covenant, he may bring the sin-offering for 
the people with clean hands. But especially, the bread and 
wine are not changed into the sacrament through the power of 
the Holy Spirit called down by prayer, but through the per- 
sonally inhering priestly attributes and excellence of power, 
in the minister, which, from a condition of inactivity is roused 
into action, and becomes manifest in rehearsing the words of 
institution. The chief transaction of the mass, therefore, con- 
sists in the offering to God by the priest of this body and blood 
of Christ, by him so constituted, as an offering for the sins of 
the people, and particularly of those who desire the offering. 
In like manner, it is not necessary to the completeness of the 
ceremony, that any but the priest himself should partake of 
the communion; he represents the church also in this act. 
And the priesthood attains its highest point of glorification in 
the prostration of the church to adore the body of the Lord, 
brought thus within their presence exclusively by the mediation 
of the priest. Hand in hand with this setting forward of the 
clergy in the mass, goes the degradation of the laity. They 
are thrown into a condition of passivity first, by the choir and 
assistants discharging through the entire mass, their proper 
functions, while they themselves are restricted to the mere ac- 
companying perusal of the service out of a prayer-book. This 
passivity is increased by carrying on the service in a language 
unknown to the laity. But it is chiefly herein that the laity 
are thrust aside, that their communion, although that was the 
original design of the Supper instituted by Christ, is no part 
of the mass essentially, but has the significance of a mere in- 
cident. And if the laity really do draw near to the table of 
the Lord, they are only offered participation in one kind, con- 
trary to the express ordinance of Christ at the time: while the 
priest alone partakes of both elements, and so is alone truly a 
partaker of the entire meal. A second alteration of a radical 
character and quite disfiguring the pure, original form of Chris- 
tian worship, consists in this: that the conception held by the 
ancient church of a thank-offering from the people symboli- 
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cally presented in the gifts of bread and wine, was transform- 
ed by the Roman liturgy into the conception of a sin-offering, 
which is offered to God by the priest, in the body and blood of 
Christ, made such by his agency out of bread and wine. By 
this act of the priest’s, the historical fact of Christ’s offering 
himself upon Calvary, instead of being by the mass made per- 
ceptive and real to our apprehension,—a most desirable object 
—is in effect thrown into the background, and in place of the 
sacramental communion of the people with the sacrificial offer- 
ing of their Lord, we have the mass-sacrifice of the priest ex- 
plained and held up as the essence of the service. This same 
prominence appears, too, in the canon missae, notwithstanding 
its variance with the sense and custom of the primitive Church. 

It is not, however, difficult to see how both these abuses—the 
idea of a sin-offering and the predominance assigned to the 
priest in the service of God—gave decisive encouragement to a 
legal tendency in the Church, such as had already crept in at 
an earlier date. And the more so, from the fact that the ordi- 
nance of preaching, from which a salutary counteracting influ- 
ence as of doctrine against mere devout feeling, and of subjec- 
tivity against objectivity, might have continually operated to 
restore the inward life of the people, was utterly excluded from 
the mass, the principal service. As a consequence, that ordi- 
nance fell into gross neglect on the part of both clergy and 
laity,—an error into which in time, the Greek church likewise 
fell. 

By the Reformation, was wrought a mighty revolution in the 
manner of divine service. As that movement was aimed, in 
general, against the hierarchism and legal spirit of the Romish 
Church, and sought to make good the idea of tho universal 
priesthood, and of justification before God by faith, so, upon 
the sphere of religious observances likewise, it must carry out 
its principles. We are unable to offer to God any works 
whereby to gain merit and favor with Him—none, of course, in 
the way of worship; but our business in such services is to see 
that the Church is built up in its most holy faith. God will 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, in the heart, through the 
exercise of faith in Christ, and not by external performances, 
however beautiful. According to this Evangelical principle, 
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first of all the gracious gifts of the word and the sacraments, 
by which faith is quickened and nourished, are to be afforded 
to the Church; and, in the second place, it follows that it is 
the Church itself, which, by virtue of its priestly dignity, per- 
forms the service in the receiving of the gifts of grace, and in 
presenting the offering of their prayers. But, in order that all 
the ceremonies should be true expressions of, and means of pro- 
moting their faith, it is necessary that they should take place in 
no foreign tongue, and in no mere symbolical external acts, but 
by the clear medium of language, in the popular mother-tongue. 
On the contrary, it is of small moment that everywhere pre- 
cisely the same forms of worship should prevail,—only let the 
word of God be simply and clearly preached, and the sacra- 
ments observed according to the Saviour’s command. 

These are the principles by which the Evangelical Churches 
have been guided in all the modifications they have introduced 
into the inherited forms of public worship. It was by no means 
designed to frame a new method, but simply, on the one hand, 
to restore to its rightful place, with the sacrament, (which in 
the Romish Church received almost exclusive attention,) the 
word also, particularly by making the sermon a part of the 
principal service ; on the other hand, the sacramental ceremony 
was cleansed of its hierarchial and legal additions, and restored 
to its scriptural simplicity. The Reformation, in a word, con- 
tending against the false, carnal, materializing tendency of the 
Catholic Church, in its ceremonial, sought to re-establish the 
spiritual worship, which is rendered with inward truth and per- 
sonal freedom, and so, in reality, promotes the spiritual inter- 
ests of the Church. 

In this attempt to raise the worship of God from its fleshly 
associations, to a condition which was in the spirit and in truth, 
the two Evangelical sister-churches have gone different ways, 
and observed a different method. As the Lutheran Church, in 
general, in her reforming activity was decisively influenced by 
the demands of the Christian affections, and the Reformed by 
the wants of the understanding, yet so that both principles of 
the soul here repose upon the pure and fast foundation of the 
Christian Conscience, in like manner, this characteristic dif- 
ference appears in the alterations of the ceremonial. With 
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the Lutheran Church the first object was, that the soul should 
be led again to the peace which springs from the free grace of 
God; it was, on the contrary, the first object of the Reformed 
Church to provide that the assembly of the people for public 
worship should be such as was pleasing in the sight of God,— 
there, prevailed the subjective tendency—a concern for the sal- 
vation of the soul by the grace of God; here, the objective—a 
concern for the honor of God in the Church, in which, how- 
ever, neither of the two points of vision need have excluded 
the other. The Lutheran Church took offence principally at 
the Judaism of the righteousness by works, set forth in the 
Roman mass; the Reformed Church at the Paganism of the 
creature-worship, as in handling divine things, man was ex- 
alted, since along with the service of God, a service of man was 
carried forward, and the holy was mixed up with worldly parade 
and worldly lust. These furnished the conditions which re- 
sulted in a diverse aspect and in diverse relations towards the 
existing forms of religious worship. The Lutheran Church had 
no inclination to abolish them as a whole, much rather she held 
fast, as it is the nature of mere affection to do, with warm at- 
tachment to the customs made sacred by tradition. Let but 
the idea of a meritorious service of works be excluded, and the 
Gospel of the mere grace of God in Christ, on the contrary be 
proclaimed, and then it is not merely allowable, but obligatory, 
to retain the entire remainder as a good and profitable custom, 
and as calculated to train the people and the ignorant in the 
ways of holiness. On the other hand, the Reformed Church, 
in its consuming zeal against everything in the house of God, 
which in her view was the mere work of man, recklessly abol- 
ished from the worship of God whatever she failed to find ex- 
pressly written in the Scriptures—the book which declared the 
holy will of God. The two Confessions hence proceeded from 
different points of view in their re-arrangement of the ceremonial. 
The Reformed Church, keeping in view the conformity of wor- 
ship to the requirements of the Divine will, espoused the side 
of the community of believers,—the rule, namely, that the 
word of God should dwell in his Church, and that his appoint- 
ments should be by her observed in accordance with His will. 
The Lutheran Church, on the contrary, concerned primarily 
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for the spiritual welfare of individual souls, laid the most stress 
upon the personal bearing of the service, its capacity as a 
means of spiritual training, and beheld and sought in public 
worship the union of all the means of grace which co-operate 
in the conversion of men. In respect to the formal side, the 
idea of worship, the prevailing intellectual tendency of the 
Reformed Church appears in her dispensing with all attempts 
at reaching the senses or the imagination, and in restricting 
herself with extreme plainness, almost entirely to the word,— 
and the word, too, in its subjective nakedness, in opposition to 
the same word in its objective, established character in a liturgy. 
On the other hand, the Lutheran Church reveals its dominant, 
emotional characteristic, insomuch as she, in obedience to the 
law which bases the feelings immediately upon the bodily or- 
ganization, was inclined to accept at once every mode of im- 
pressing the senses in tone, in visible form, in action, so far as 
it did not appear to hinder the clear exercise of the under- 
standing, to embarrass the truth and freedom of the spiritual 
life necessary in worship, or to come in conflict with the spirit 
of the Gospel. 

The Lutheran Church, after the example of Luther, adopted 
the existing ceremonial in its essential.parts. To her also the 
Lord’s Supper remained the object and the crowning rite of the 
principal service, yet not in the sense of a sin-offering made to 
God by the priest on behalf of the Church, but as the most 
sacred means of grace, which the Lord affords to his Church. 
This communion was celebrated every Sabbath-day; yet so, 
that not the church as such participated, but those only that 
felt a strong desire for this gracious Supper. The private mass 
was entirely abolished. In the absence of communicants, in 
place of the administration of the Supper, a discourse was 
preached, reprehending the church for their tardiness in ac- 
cepting the divine and gracious provision. Consequently, the 
Lutheran Church adhered to the fundamental elements of the 
Roman mass. The German mass, the name by which the chief 
Lutheran service at first was known, contains the Introit, with 
the Kyrie and the Gloria,—contains the Scripture selections 
from the Epistle and the Gospel, with the collect preceding, 
and the Credo following; only the Offertorium, in which the 
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abomination of the mass-sacrifice showed itself, was dispensed 
with, and replaced partly by a hymn; instead of the Prefatory, 
an exhortation of some length designed to prepare the people 
for the solemnity, was generally introduced, and then the 
Sanctus was placed after the words.of consecration. The re- 
maining parts, however, were retained, with such. single altera- 
tions as were demanded by Evangelical feeling. As the gen- 
eral course of the leading service, so also the capacity of the 
liturgy for adaptation to various services was retained, (Scrip- 
tures, collects, &c., appointed for feast days,) and the comple- 
mentary relation of the subordinate services, (matins, vespers, 
&e.,) which had been perfected in the middle ages, was gener- 
ally adopted in the Lutheran Church. 

As thus the order of divine service survived in its material 
portions, so in the form, but single features were altered with a 
sparing hand. For a considerable time, it was customary in 
the cities to employ even portions of the Latin ritual for the 
feast days. And, as the people never thought of removing the 
images, the visible memorial of the Holy, and the altar, the 
symbolical indication of the presence of God,—the place where 
the acts of priestly significance were performed by minister 
and people—so also they kept up the difference between a 
standing and a kneeling prayer, the change of position of the 
minister towards the altar and the people ; the liturgical song 
of the minister; the sign of the cross in the blessing, and even 
in part the elevation of the elements; and took art in its vari- 
ous living manifestations, particularly poetry and music, into 
the service of the Church. Luther desired to see all this main- 
tained, “for the benefit of the ignorant and the young people;” 
‘to educate the youth, and to call and draw the weak to the 
faith.’’ An excess only of ceremonies was avoided, and every 
thing excluded that contradicted Scripture, as the adoration of 
the host, the distribution in one kind, &c. <A two-fold altera- 
tion, however, of a positive character did find entrance into the 
service of God, in accordance with the Evangelical principle. 
First, the church continued to be no mere passive spectator and 
hearer, but carried the traditional responses, in the German 
language, accompanying the choir, while these were thrown into 
the form of sacred song, as, for example, the Gloria became 
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the choral; Allein Gott in der Hih’ sei Ehr’ ; the Creed be- 
came the hymn of Luther; Wir glauben all an Kinen Gott, 
(with his noble melody ;) and for the Agnus, the Christe, du 
Lamm Gottes.* The other great innovation is the free publi- 
cation of the word of God by preaching ; and the great empha- 
sis laid upon it—as Luther declares, “the greatest and most 
important part of all the worship of God is the preaching and 
teaching of God’s word,” expressing even the sentiment, that 
‘wherever the word of God is not preached, then it is better 
neither to sing, nor to read, nor to assemble together.”’ As to 
the place of the sermon in the order of the services, Luther at 
first was undetermined ; at last, through his example, the cus- 
tom of the ancient Church of attaching the sermon to the read- 
ing of the selections from Scripture, and so placing it in the 
midst of the service, was established—an arrangement of the 
greatest importance, since henceforward, while the sacrament 
indeed constituted the end and the crowning rite, the sermon 
formed the external middle-point of the divine worship. 

In regard to all these arrangements, however, the Evangeli- 
cal principle was maintained, that they were not indispensable 
to salvation, and Luther declared most emphatically against any 
sacrifice of liberty in the matter. Insisting upon the value of 
these established rites to the young and the uninstructed, he 
maintained, that such ‘as were already Christians required no 
one of them, but could carry on their worship in the spirit 
alone. Ata later period, without sacrificing the principle of 
freedom, he laid great stress upon the orderly and public con- 
duct of worship, and upon that exercise of liberty which is in 
love. Hence arose that variety in essential unity, exhibited by 
the different: forms of Lutheran worship, from the very close 
adherence to the ceremonies of the Roman mass, characteristic 
of the provincial (mdrkischen) church services, on through 
those of Saxony and Brandenburg, to those of the southwestern 
cities, who, in some respects, took greater liberties in the 
alterations which they made. 

Quite a different course of development was followed by the 
Reformed Church in its public religious life. 

While the Lutheran Church simply purified and remodeled 


* These are the first lines of the German hymns referred to. 
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the Roman mass, in conformity with the demands of the Evan- 
gelical spirit; by the Reformed, on the contrary, the mass was 
utterly rejected as an invention of Antichrist, and an accursed 
superstition. An entirely new relationship betwen preaching 
and the Lord’s Supper followed as a consequence. For this 
Supper no longer formed the chief portion of the principal 
Sabbath-day service, but this principal service became a preach- 
ing service, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper took the 
character of a separate act, for the performance of which the 
entire church—not such individuals merely as particularly de- 
sired it—assembled together several times, generally three or 
four times in the year, thus calling to mind the sacrificial death 
of the Lord. Here, however, the two principal reformers, 
Calvin and Zwingle, and after them the French and Swiss 
churches, followed by the Scotch and the Dutch, proceeded in 
different ways. Zwingle started from the existing arrangement, 
and thus established a sacramental service, with a comparatively 
full ritual, which, however, was reserved for the high feasts 
only. The old order was observed to some extent, as the in- 
troductory prayer was followed by appropriate passages from 
the Epistles and Gospels, with the Gloria in Ezcelsis attached 
to the first, and the Creed to the second. Besides this matter 
of order, the whole service borrowed a greater liveliness and 
variety from the division of the duties between the pastor and 
one or more deacons, by various responsive services, in which 
were included the Gloria and the Creed, both between minister 
and people, and between the male and female portions of the 
assembly. For the preaching service, on the contrary, there 
was provided nothing more than a prayer, with ‘ Our Father”’ 
before sermon, and afterwards a confession of sins, that known 
as the Public Confession, with a concluding prayer. Even the 
sacred song was wanting in Zurich up to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, thus leaving an appearance of great poverty to 
the usual Sabbath celebration of divine worship. 

Calvin appears in an opposite relation to the established 
ceremonial. Farel, before him, had abolished the mass, and 
nothing was left but the sermon; Calvin thus found himself ne- 
cessitated to construct the entire Evangelical service anew. 
And this he did. He, too, assigned to the Lord’s Supper a 
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position as a separate service, which took place at intervals 
only, (in Geneva four times in the year,) and which was pre- 
viously announced to the people. The sermon, however, con- 
stituted the chief matter and middle point of the regular Sab- 
bath worship. This preaching service, as Calvin established it, 
was an arrangement, harmonizing in all its parts, and framed 
in accordance with psychological laws. At the commencement 
stands the public confession, to which a liturgical character is 
imparted by the preliminary reading of the ten commandments ; 
the singing of a psalm, thrown into lyrical form—a practice 
first generally introduced by Calvin—forms the transition to 
the invocation of the Holy Spirit, which introduces the sermon ; 
after the sermon stands a prayer of thanks and petitions, fol- 
lowed by the confession of faith of the Church, in which the 
Apostolic symbol is employed. With Calvin, therefore, the 
Sabbath-preaching service enjoyed a fuller form than with 
Zwingle. So much the plainer, on the contrary, was the sacra- 
mental service, which was annexed to the preaching service 
following the confession of faith: First, the words of institu- 
tion, then a lengthy doctrinal exhortation, then the distribution, 
during which appropriate passages of Scripture were read or 
psalms sung; finally, the thanksgiving, with the benediction of 
the preaching service. | 

This complete abandonment of the line of historical develop- 
ment, as regards the public religious life of the Church, with 
the attempt to go back to the original form as given in Scrip- 
ture, is further manifest in the relinquishment on the part of 
the Reformed Church of the succession of feast days and fes- 
tival seasons, gradually arranged and fixed by church authority, 
as also that relation of subordinate services to the principal 
public one, which tended to give completeness to the liturgy. 
Only parts of these customs were at a later day again adopted. 
In the more external features of the service, the predominant 
intellectual spirit of the Reformed Church, sternly and unalter- 
ably averse to the intoduction of fancy and art within the 
sphere of sacred things, prompted to the rejection of every thing 
and every action of a symbolical character, as altars, sacred vest- 
ments and vessels, liturgical ceremonies, (Zwingle not proceed- 
ing quite to the same length ;) also of every representation of 
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sacred objects, as images, recitative singing on the part of the 
clergy, the use of the organ, &c., with the single exception of 
the scripturally based practice of psalm singing on the part of 
the church; its means of representing truth in public service 
was confined to the simply-spoken word. 

Diverse from the Zwinglian and Calvinistic type is the ritual 
of the Church of England, which exhibits a nearer relationship 
to the other Confessions. She follows Romish tradition in the 
general character of her liturgy, and agrees with the Lutheran 
Church in this, that the communion is regarded as the crown- 
ing ceremony of every principal religious service; varying from 
the practice of this Church, however, in placing the sermon 
(before communion, indeed, but) at the close of the liturgy as 
an entirely disconnected act. It is peculiar in its comprehen- 
sive arrangement of Scripture passages, though they are not 
distributed according to any organic principle. Its prayers are 
very extended, and by various and multiplied responses, the in- 
terest of the people in the liturgy is kept awake. For the rest, 
however, it does not belie the Reformed spirit and character. 

Accordingly we find in the Lutheran Church a critical ap- 
preciation of what has grown up in process of time in the Re- 
formed—a return in a more or less radical spirit to the original 
principles as given in Holy Writ; there the personal side has 
most weight; here, that of the body of believers ; there, pre- 
vails a direct method of appeal to the feelings, a fullness, and a 
consecrated sensuousness, taking its rise from the depths of the 
pious heart, and promoting the heart’s peace and comfort; here, 
a simplicity and plainness, demanded by the Christian under- 
standing, and carried out with a stern and lofty earnestness of 
purpose. 

In the southwest of Germany, where the two Confessions 
came into contact, in Wiirtemburg, Baden, the Palatinate, &c., 
as also in Alsace, a commingling of these two types of Evan- 
gelical worship took place. The Wiirtemburg church-order re- 
quired the Lord’s Supper to be celebrated six times a year, and 
so often as a sufficient number were present who desired it. 
This latter is a trait of Lutheranism, but the views of the Re- 
formed were followed in not regarding this Supper as the chief 
point of every public service; and again, it associates both 
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views in prescribing the usual discourse for communion day, 
yet a shorter one, ‘“‘ upon the use and value of the holy sacra- 
ment.” The Reformed custom is found more fully recognized 
in the liturgy of the Palatinate, (1567,) in which it is provided, 
that the Lord’s Supper shall be celebrated every one or two 
months ; and, in addition, that eight days previously it must 
be announced, so that the whole church may make ready for 
the service. Upon those occasions the usual discourse was 
omitted, and, in its place, one upon the death and last supper 
of the Lord was substituted. In like manner we find in this 
quarter of Germany the Lutheran order in the liturgy greatly 
reduced, least of all in Alsace. The weekly preaching service, 
according to the church order of Baden, was restricted to the 
singing of a hymn at the commencement and close, and the 
offering of a prayer, composed of petitions, after the sermon. 
Richer in ceremonies, is the directory of the Palatinate, (1563,) 
which united with those acts, a prayer of confession and peti- 
tion, with ‘“‘ Our Father’’ before the sermon ; and after the ser- 
mon, in adherence to the Reformed custom, the public confes- 
sion, with the absolution and retention. Also the infrequent 
celebration of the communion, which followed the sermon, was 
restricted in both these districts to the most essential parts— 
introductory hymn, commonly the “* Deutschen Glauben,” then 
the exhortation, then a petition; after this, ‘‘Our Father,” 
reading the words of institution, and distribution, while a hymn 
was sung, thanksgiving and benediction. 

As in these two points of the liturgy, so in the rest we per- 
ceive the Lutheran and the Calvinistic elements co-operating. 
As a consequence of adhering to the Lutheran Church, the 
principal feasts were retained, and the German church-song 
adopted; in adhering to the Reformed, the didactic principle 
was made prominent and assiduously cultivated; that of devo- 
tion was somewhat overshadowed, and the means of represen- 
tation, furnished by symbols and by art, almost entirely done 
away, although here, too, the German and Lutheran spirit in 
various ways found a foothold. 

There obtains, consequently, in the liturgies of the south- 
west a certain tendency to wnion; yet so that in those of Wiir- 
temburg and Baden, the Lutheran, and in that of the Palati- 
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nate, the Reformed type was the more prevalent. But this 
union is by no means such as involves the excellences, but 
rather the defects of both Confessions—such as rather mixed 
the two types than associated them together in a higher unity. 
For from the Lutheran Church it did not draw her historical 
truth, and the fullness and life of her responses and her sym- 
bols; nor from the Calvinistic, the clear psychological order, 
but it combined with the plainness of the Reformed service the 
want of a comprehensive principle, which with some propriety 
may be objected against the Lutheran liturgy itself. Indeed, 
out of both branches of the Reformed Church, (the Swiss and 
the Calvinistic,) it had eliminated only the defects—from the 
church of Zwingle, the preaching service formed from barren 
fragments ; from that of Calvin, the too much simplified com- 
munion service. 

This tendency to union in the time of the Reformation upon 
the sphere of the liturgy, bears in one word, a negative, rather 
than a positive character ; and the consequence is, that those 
liturgies, not excepting those of Baden and the Palatinate, fell 
far behind the prescribed liturgies of both churches, in intrin- 
sic value and in edifying power. 

We have, therefore, in these mixed liturgies an anticipation 
of the condition to which the Lutheran Church in Germany, as 
in some degree the Reformed Church abroad, was, in the fol- 
lowing centuries, reduced. 

The Lutheran Church had, as already remarked, in unison 
with the entire development of the Primitive Church, adhered 
to the practice of making the Lord’s Supper the crowning cere- 
mony of every Sabbath day’s public service. The same event, 
however, happened to her case as to the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries—communicants were not forthcoming at the service. In 
the Romish Church, adherence to this weekly celebration was 
made practicable by the change which was gradually wrought 
in the significance of the Supper—from that of an eucharistic 
offering to that of a sacrifice for sin; for to the celebration of 
the mass sacrifice, the presence of communicants was not indis- 
pensable, as the priest alone could offer the sacrifice to God on 
behalf of the people. This expedient was of course a thing not 
to be thought of in the Evangelical Church. , Were there no 
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communicants present, the communion must be passed over and 
the service be restricted to the acts of worship which had pre- 
ceded. At first, as remarked above, the idea of the service 
was kept up at least as of something which ought to have been 
done, by introducing in place of the neglected communion, a 
discourse reprehensive of the church. This, however, availed 
not to alter the state of the case. After the thirty years’ war, 
during which the practice continued to decay, an attempt was 
made, by the aid of church discipline, to restore as far as pos- 
sible the outward service, but the inner life could not be roused. 
The re-establishment of the weekly communion was beyond the 
reach of that movement; only the ancient forms of the liturgy 
could be upheld. 

From the pietistie movements of the subsequent period, a re- 
newal of the spirit and form of public worship, carried forward 
in continuity with these efforts, was to have been expected ; for 
the pietists were really instrumental in reviving the spiritual 
life of the Evangelical church. But they took a subjective 
course, somewhat at variance with the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion. The established usages of worship were no more re- 
garded as valuable for the religious training of the people, and 
as expressions of the popular religious life, but as means of 
personal inward edification. For reaching this object, a pun- 
gent exposition of Scripture, connected with hymns of a medi- 
tative cast, and with free extempore prayers, expressive of the 
existing wants of the pious heart, were viewed as most appro- 
priate and most satisfactory. Affairs took no other turn, cer- 
tainly did not improve in the subsequent era of rationalism, 
which required the eclaircising of religious things, and mo- 
rality, as the grand object of public worship. 

It is to these influences that Dr. S. ascribes the great chan- 
ges and reductions which the German mass has suffered, and 
which he deeply deplores. The communion became a special 
service, designed only for certain fixed days, and in place of 
the usual sacrament, came the proclamation of the word of 
God, taking, in its subjective form, as the sermon, the highest 
place in the Sabbath-day services. Hence, too, the omission 
from the liturgy (through the influence of Pietism) of such 
portions as gave expression to that life of faith in the Church 
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which never varies; also, (under the influence of Rationalism,) 
of such as alluded to our need of saving grace—the Kyrie and 
the Gloria. What remained, received a character bearing espe- 
cially upon the sermon, and indeed others were added at the 
close, carrying the mind back to the text appointed for the 
sermon. 

The principles upon which Dr. 8. proceeds in the farther dis- 
cussion of his theme, are perhaps too much colored with the 
natural preferences of a Lutheran, to accord with the tastes 
and meet the views of a Reformed Church. Whatever of these 
may seem for edification will perhaps on another occasion be 
selected for our readers. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. Germany ; its Universities, Theology and Religion; with sketches 
of Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Twesten, Nitzsch, 
Miller, Ullmann, Rothe, Dorner, Lange, Ebrard, Wichern, and 
other distinguished German divines of the age. By Philip Schaff, 
D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1857. pp. 418. 


We would characterize this book as valuable, containing much infor- 
mation, by a man of talent and cultivation, and yet as rather popular 
than esoteric. It does not go so deeply into the matter as scholars would 
expect from Dr. Schaff, but it gives every intelligent man a more complete 
view of its subject than could perhaps be obtained in any one book. The 
tone of the sketches is hopeful for Germany, and for the world. The 
phases through which theology has passed are most remarkable, and yet 
the plain, simple, old-fashioned truth is again manifesting its power. A 
book, which we presume Dr. S. is competent to write,—midway between 
this and the intensely metaphysical histories of opinion, which not one 
man in five hundred can understand—beginning with the first rational- 
istic tendencies, and carrying the matter through all the phases of phil- 
osophical and theological opinion again into the light of orthodoxy, would 
be most interesting, We copy a paragraph touching the darkest form of 
German philosophical theology : 
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The period of this false are and theology may be said to have 
assed for Tiibingen and Wiirtemberg. Dr. Vischer, a classmate and 
riend of Strauss, and an unusually smart and witty, but thoroughly irre- 

verent and frivolous professor of esthetics, received a serious rebuke 

some years ago from the government, and was suspended, although only 
for a season. He has now accepted a call to Zurich. Strauss has long 

given up, it seems, all interest in theology, and is an unhappy man, di- 

vorced from his wife, the former actress Agnese Schebest, and moving 

from place to place. His pseudo-theology or mythology ended in a thea- 
trical comedy, and the comedy in a tragedy. Zeller and Schwegler 
have exchanged the theological for philosophical and philological pursuits, 
for which they are far better adapted, and the former ieft Tiibingen, first 
for Bern, and then for Marburg. Dr. Baur, the patriarch of the hyper- 
critical ‘‘ Tiibingen school,” and the most earnest and learned of them 
all, is declining in influence as he advances in age. The most popular 
professor of theology now is his complete antipode, Dr. Beck, who treats 
all modern novelties with the silence of utter contempt, and professes to 
know nothing but the Bible as the book of life. The other members of 
the theological faculty, Drs. Landerer, Palmer, and Oehler, although dif- 
fering from each other on minor points, are without exception decidedly 

Christian and evangelical scholars, and promise a better future for the 

church of Wiirtemberg. 


Dr. Schaff gives an interesting sketch of theological schools and church 
parties, which we condense. It will be seen that the church in Germany 
has become practical at last. The account is long, but we do not know 
anything so likely to interest our readers: 


To avoid confusion, we musi distinguish three phases in the German 
theology of the present century, the age of Rationalism and Supernatu- 
ralism, the age of Schleiermacher and Hegel, and the age of the revived 
denominational controversies, or the conflict of Unionism and Confession- 
alism. In the last stage of development, the theological schools coincide 
with the church parties that agitate the German State churches at the 
present time. 

I. At the end of the last and the beginning of the present century, 
German theology was divided into the two hostile armies of Rationalists 
and Supernaturalists. 

The leaders of Rationalism, properly so called, were Paulus of Heidel- 
berg, Wegscheider and Gesenius of Halle, Réhr of Weimar, and Brets- 
chneider of Gotha. The ablest defenders of Supernaturalism of the elder 
school were Reinhardt of Wittenberg, afterwards court preacher in Dres- 
den, Storr, Flatt and Steudel of Tiibingen, and Knapp of Halle. Be- 
tween the two extremes stood those who styled themselves Rational Super- 
naturalists, or Supernaturalistic Rationalists, according to the preponder- 
ance of the one or the other element. They may be compared to the 
moderate school of English and American Unitarians. The most distin- 
guished champion of an undecided medium-position between Rationalism 
and Supernaturalism, was the late Dr. De Wette, a man of eminent ability, 
fine taste, extensive learning and honorable character, whose translation 
of the Bible is a work of abiding merit for scholars. 

II. During this controversy, the theological schools of Schleiermacher 
and Neander, and the philosophical systems of Schelling and Hegel arose, 
all striving to rise superior to the antagonism of reason and revelation, of 
faith and science, to reconcile the claims of both, and to point out in dif- 
ferent ways the harmony of divine and human truth. They kept the 
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German mind in a ferment of profound agitation for more than twenty 
years, (1820 to 1848.) Of Schleiermacher and Neander we had occasion 
to speak already, and shall have more to say in the third part of this 
book. They gathered around them the noblest minds and led them to the 
path of evangelical faith and piety, while a number of their younger co- 
temporaries, as Tholuck, Olshausen, Ilengstenberg, Stier, Beck, Harless, 
Guericke, Rudelbach, were only distantly connected with them, and occu- 
a from the start, a more strictly scriptural or churchly position. The 

legelian philosophy, in its first <seeen to theology, and in the hands 
of a Daub, Marheineke, and Géschel, treated rationalism with the utmost 
contempt, and promised to be a strong support of Christian orthodoxy. 
But with the appearance of the famous “ Life of Jesus,” by Dr. Strauss 
of Tibingen, in 1835, four years after the death of Hegel, it broke asun- 
der into two hostile branches, named after the divisions in the French 
Chambers, the right hand and the left hand, the centre being occupied by 
the deceased master. 

The left wing, represented theologically, by the so-called Tiibingen 
School of Baur, Strauss, Zeller, Schwegler, developed, in a series of se- 

arate works, and in a Quarterly Review, the Theologische Jahrbiicher, of 
Libingen, the pantheistic elements of Hegelianism, and applied them to 
a critical dissection of the history of Christ and the apostles. According 
to their view, the absolute cannot be personal,—personality necessary im- 
plying limitation, and an absolute personality being a contradiction in 
terms—but becomes, or is perpetually becoming personal in the endless 
series of human beings. Consequently Christ also, being an individual, 
cannot be the bearer of the fullness of the Godhead, although he was the 
first in whom the essential or metaphysical unity of divinity and human- 
ity, i.e. the entire human race, became conscious. Add to this panthe- 
istic principle the rationalistic denial of the possibility of miracles as con- 
tradicting the divinely established order of nature, and you have the clew 
to the understanding of the destructive criticism to which all the super- 
natural facts of the New Testament were subjected by the Tibingen 
School of pseudo-divines. 

In the meantime, the chief philosophical champion of the left wing of 
Hegelianism, Feuerbach, carried this logico-metaphysical pantheism into 
downright atheism, which explodes the idea uf God as an objective exist- 
ence, and resolves it into a sort of double vision and optical illusion of the 
subjective mind. Religion, therefore, according to this infernal gospel, is 
in fact the relation of man to himself considered as another, the growth 
of a morbid reflection, a grand hallucination, and that which man wor- 
ships as God, is really his own soul projected on the outward screen, or 
his own gigantic shadow. 

III. From the revolutions of 1848, or rather the reactions which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, we may date the third phase of German theol- 
ogy, in which the church question under its theoretical and practical 
aspects occupies most attention. The conflict of faith with unbelief, of 
Christ with anti-Christ, of theism with deism and pantheism, has given 
way to the controversies between Romanism and Protestantism, Luther- 
anism and Reform, Unionism and Confessionalism. Many who started as 
enthusiastic followers of Hegel, like Géschel, Martensen, Kliefoth and 
Kahnis, are now high church Lutherans; and others who formerly labored 
for the union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, as Hengstenberg, 
use their influence for its dissolution. 

Leaving out of sight the pantheistic infidelity described above, we may 
arrange the living divines of Germany under three schools and parties, 
the Unionists, the exclusive Lutherans, and the Reformed: 
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1. The Unrontsts, or Untons-THEOLOGEN, in the general sense of the 
term, agree in rejecting an exclusive confessionalism or denominational- 
ism, and assert the principle of the fundamental agreement and fraternal 
communion of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. They are by far 
the most numerous, especially in Prussia and Baden, and wherever the 
Union has been introduced. But we must distinguish among them three 
subdivisions, which we will arrange after the analogy of political assem- 
blies. 

(a) The Centre, i. e., those who hold to the concensus of the Lutheran 
and Reformed symbols as the doctrinal basis of the Union, and defend at 
the same time the claims of a free progressive theological science. Here 
belong the orthodox section of the Schleiermacher-Neander School, and 
the majority of distinguished evangelical divines, especially in Prussia 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg. We mention Nitzsch, Twesten, and Hoffmann, 
of Berlin; Tholuck, Miiller, Hupfeld, Moll, and Jacobi, of Halle: Dor- 
ner, Ehrenfeuchter, Schéberlein, and K@stlin, of Gottingen; Bleek, Hasse, 
and Lange, of Bonn; Liebner, of Dresden; Landerer, and Palmer, of 
Tiibingen; Kurtz, of Dorpat; Stier, of Skeuditz; Baumgarten, of Ros- 
tock; Ullmann, and Bahr, of Carlsruhe; Ebrard, of Speyer; Herzog, of 
Erlangen ; Umbreit, Hundeshagen, Schenkel, and Rothe, of Heidelberg. 
The last, however, is an altogether original genius, to whom may be a 
plied, what Cardinal Cajetanus said of Luther: “ Habet profundos oculos 
et mirabiles speculationes in capite suo.” 

(b.) The Right Wing of the Unionists embraces those who still hold to 
the governmental union and mutual sacramental communion (Abend- 
mahlsgemeinschaft) of the two Churches as proclaimed by the Prussian 
declarations of 1834 and 1852, and take part in the Church Diet, (Stahl 
is one of its presiding officers,) but who maintain within these limits the 
right of the Fcnfesticna, especially the Lutheran symbols. Inasmuch as 
they resolve the Union into a mere confederation under one ecclesiastical 
government, presided over by the king, his minister of worship, and the 
Oberkirchenrath, they may be styled Confederalists, and inasmuch as they 
adhere to the distinctive tenets of the Lutheran creed, they are also called 
New Lutherans. This party stands in close connection with the political 
reaction which set in since 1849, in opposition to the revolutionary and 
liberal tendencies of the age, and is at present very influential in Prussia, 
being protected by the minister of public worship, Herr von Raumer, and 
the eminent leaders of the extreme conservative section in the Prussian 
Chambers, Stahl, Ludwig von Gerlach, and others. 

Among the divines, Sartorius, of Kénigsberg, is the mildest, Hengs- 
tenberg, of Berlin, the most fearless and vigorous champion of this Con- 
fessional Lutheran Unionism. Its principal organ is the “ Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung,” a weekly church paper, edited by Hengstenberg since 
1827. Some of its strongest contributors are laymen, as Stahl and Gés- 
chel, of Berlin, and the genial, but Romanizing historian, Leo, of Halle, 
who is called sometimes the bulldog of Hengstenberg’s Church Gazette. 

(c.) The Left Wing is made up of the liberal and latitudinarian Union- 
ists, who hold to the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice, but re- 
sist the binding authority of symbolical books as another form of Popery 
(papiernes Papstthum) incompatible with the principal of Protestant 
freedom and arresting the progress of theological science. Here belong 
Jonas, Sydow, Pischon, ministers at Berlin, Eltester, of Potsdam, and 
others who, in the famous Protest of 1845, broke for ever with Hengsten- 
berg’s Gazette, and represent what may be called the Left or Radical 
Wing of the School of Schleiermacher. 

2. The Luruerans, i. e., the strictly symbolical Lutherans, who have 
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no connection at all with the Prussian Establishment, and reject every 
kind of union and confederation with the Reformed Church, as a compro- 
mise of truth. They take no part in the Evangelical Church Diet, and 
still less in the Evangelical Alliance. In this, they are more consistent 
than the Hengstenberg-Stahl party, who still remain in the Union. <As 
the Puseyites confine the true Church to the Episcopal organizations, and 
what they call the Apostolical Succession, so these high church Lutherans 
would fain confine it to a certain system of doctrine as embodied in the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Catechism, and the Form of 
Concord. Reine Lehre and reines Bekenntniss is their motto. To this, 
every other department of church-life is made subordinate, as if religion 
was identical with orthodoxy or correct belief, whilst it is life and power, 
affecting the heart and will, even more than the head and intellect. 

It is especially the Lutheran tenet of the eucharist, commonly called 
consubstantiation, (although they disown the term,) i. e., the view that 
Christ’s body and blood are really present in, with and under the visible 
elements, which they make the inahelona of true orthodoxy. They con- 
scientiously refuse to commune with those who hold to a merely symbo- 
lical, or dynamic, or spiritual real presence, and who confine the recep- 
tion of the res sacramenti to the believing communicants. Some of them, 
I am certain, would at any time rather commune with Roman Catholics 
than with Zwinglians or Calvinists. 

The most learned and worthy champions of this Lutheran theology are 
Harless, of Munich; Léhe, of Anspach; the whole theological faculty of 
Erlangen, (except Herzog,) especially Thomasius, and Delitzsch ; Kah- 
nis, of Leipzic; Kliefoth, and Philippi, of Mecklenburg; Vilmar, of Mar- 
burg, (who was originally Reformed ;) Petri, of Hanover; Rudelbach, a 
Dane, and Guericke, of Halle. 

3. The Reformed Divines in Germany are not strict Calvinists, es- 
pecially as regards the doctrine of predestination; but stand in close 
affinity with the moderate or Melanthonian School of the Lutheran 
Church. Hence they fell heartily in with the Union-movement, which 
originated with a Reformed prince, and are mostly identified with what we 
have called the Centre of the Evangelieal Union. So Ebrard, for several 
years Reformed Professor in Zurich, and in Erlangen—now President of 
the Consistory in the United Church of the Bavarian Palatinate; Herzog, 
his successor in the Reformed Professorship at Erlangen, a native of Basel 
and formerly a member of the United Faculty of Halle; Sack, of Mag- 
deburg; Hundeshagen and Schenkel, who were called from Swiss Uni- 
versities—the one from Berne, the other from Basel—to Heidelberg in 
Baden, where the two denominations are likewise united; Hagenbach, 
the excellent Professor of church history in Basle, and editor of the Re- 

Sormed Church Gazette for German Switzerland, but not differing in his 
theological position from the former; Lange, formerly of Zurich, now 
in Bonn. 

If exclusive Lutheranism should succeed in breaking up the Union, it 
would call forth, as in the latter part of the sixteenth century, a powerful 
reaction and revive the spirit of Reformed denominationalism. 


II. Life of Prince Talleyrand, with Extracts from his Speeches and 
Writings. By Charles K. McHarg. New York: C. Scribner. 
1857. pp. 382. 


Talleyrand will strike every one as rather a singular subject for a bio- 
graphy by a Presbyterian minister. It is, however, well done. Mr. 
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McHarg has a deserved reputation as a scholar, and this book will cer- 
tainly detract nothing from it. The materials for a life of Talleyrand, Mr. 
McH. says are scanty. There has been no complete biography of him, 
either in French or English. He left his Memoirs to be published thirty 
years after his death—in 1868—and this may be the reason that so at- 
tractive a subject has not been more fully treated. 

We should think every one would wish to read this book. The modes- 
ty of the author is as conspicuous as his ability. We copy Talleyrand’s 
account of the last hours of Mirabeau, as singularly interesting : 


It was just such an evening as this, warm, glowing, early spring, when 
the fiery spirit of Mirabeau was passing away. ‘The whole thing had 
been so sudden, so unlooked-for, that we could scarcely believe him in 
danger, before we learned that he was gone. It was the 2d of April 
(1791) and but two days before, he had come to take me, full of life and 
spirit, to dine in the Palais Royal with a party of friends, to talk over the 
proposition of a law of succession, which he had had for some time under 
consideration, and which it was his intention to present to the National 
Assembly. We walked together from my lodgings to the restaurateur 
Robert’s, where dinner had been ordered. I thought, in the conversa- 
tion concerning his project of a law, that Mirabeau was somewhat more 
depressed than usual, and that his words came less freely and less flow- 
ing from his tongue. He certainly did complain of oppression and pain 
in his head, and, although the evening was far from sultry, he walked with- 
out his hat. I was particularly struck with the lassitude and weariness 
which he seemed to experience when we had arrived at our destination, 
and which could not be accounted for by our short, slow walk from the 
Rue St. Honoré. He flung himself listlessly upon one of the benches 
beside the fountain in the middle of the garden of the Palais Royal, and 
said, sadly, that he was well pleased that our friends had not yet arrived 
at the rendezvous, for he was desirous of having a few moments’ private 
conversation with me, not, for once, about public affairs, but concerning 
his own. “Is it not strange,” said he, “ that I, who am about to pre- 
sent to the Assembly a law, and to pronounce a speech, the result of long 
study, upon wills, should never, during my whole life, have given one 
single thought to the making of my own? Do you not think that it is 
growing high time to think of every possibilily, with such strange proceed- 
ings going on around us—oh, my friend?” 

I was surprised at this sudden revolution in Mirabeau, for of all men 
on earth, he had ever been one of the most thoughtless as to the future, 
caring little indeed even for the present, living from day to day, heeding 
not if the morrow never came; and I could only attribute his unwonted 
depression to over-exertion and fatigue. 

T tried to cheer him with soothing words, and told him it was likely 
that his day for thinking of this sort of thing was yet far off; that it was 
a mere fit of depression which caused him to dwell upon such gloomy pos- 
sibilities ; and [ ventured to assure him that a good dinner and a glass of 
our friend Robert’s best Chambertin would soon produce a good effect in 
calming his sudden misgivings about the future. 

He shook his head mournfully :—* These are common phrases, and you 
know it,” said he; ‘they are unworthy of you. I am neither a child 
nor a woman, and fear not to listen to the whispering voice of my own 
soul, The truth is, I do feel, at this moment, most singularly overcome 
by a sadness hitherto unknown—as if my task, being, as it were, but just 
begun, needed no longer my exertions to finish it.” He laid his hand 
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upon my knee, and looked in my face, wherein must have been expressed 
some anxiety, for I knew not what to think of the mood in which I beheld 
him, and added, gently, ‘‘ Should anything happen to me before long, you 
will think of what I have been saying.” * * * 

He then spoke long and earnestly about his political career. In the 
single hour that we passed, thus seated side by side, amid the hurry and 
bustle of the crowds who were hastening on all sides to the different 
restaurateurs beneath the galleries, did we converse together upon the 
splendid past, the exciting present, and the ¢errific future. We spoke in 
earnest whispers, pre-occupied and abstracted from all around, as though 
we had been conspirators in the bosom of some forest solitude. The 
whole scene—the day—the hour, I can conjure up in colors fresh and 
| vivid, as though they had vanished but one moment ago, and nothing else 
i had been impressed on the canvas of my memory during all the long years 
{ 
| 








since. 

I had never been thoroughly inspired with the conviction of the Her- 
culean powers of the man until this conversation. He seemed to toy 
with difficulties; nothing was beyond his grasp; nothing beyond the 
| power of his will to bend. There is scarcely a single prophecy of which 
time has not realized, and often am I startled even now at events, which, 
seemingly the consequence of yesterday, had been foretold by him that 
i evening, beside the fountain in the Palais Royal. He gave me many kind 

admonitions and warnings against some who were in our intimacy, and 

whom he deemed unworthy of friendship. He counselled me respecting 

the path that I should take in case this “ something serious,” which seem- 

ed to haunt him so strangely, should take place, while affairs were in such 
! a troubled state. In every case did I follow this advice, and in every case 
had I cause to rejoice that I had done so. Mirabeau was certainly in- 
spired that evening: he was sublime. I remember being struck with a 
saying of his, which I have since found of the greatest value. After hay- 
ing traced out for me a plan of conduct, in case public events should take 
the turn he was anticipating, he concluded by saying solemnly, ‘ But 
above all things, my friend, slight not public opinion. Listen with open 
ears to the public clamor: for remember that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God.” 

It was thus we conversed for more than an hour, during which I learn- 
ed more of Mirabeau than I had done during the many years of strict 
friendship in which we had lived together, 1 should have regretted him 





far less, had this confidence never taken place, for I should less have learn- 
ed to estimate his stupendous intellect, and the grandeur of his mighty 
heart. Soon afterward, our two friends joined us, and we adjourned to 
Robert’s, at that time the first restaurateur in Paris, where we found din- 
ner waiting. 

The dinner was gay enough. I alone, of all the company, was sad, and 
spoke but little. Mirabeau, at first absorbed and pre-occupied, gradually 
yielding to the influence which he never could resist, that of wine and 
fellowship, by degrees shook off the recollection of the colloquy we had 
had together so short a time before, and became as usual, the light and 
life of the réunion. It would be hopeless to endeavor to recall one tithe 
of all the brilliant sayings, the startling epigrams, uttered by Mirabeau 
during this, his last flash of existence. I had never beheld him so excit- 
ed, so madly gay. He drank largely, and the wine seemed to inflame his 
blood until his excitement bordered on delirium. He raved—he sang— 

: he — in loud harangues—he laughed fiercely at us all—at the court, 
at the people, at himself, in short, at everything; and our companions 


hailed with loud shouts and applause every bon-mot that he uttered. I 
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alone could not share in this strange mirth, for I was yet shaken by 
the solemn foreboding, the dismal presentiment with which he had inspir- 
ed me. 

At about four o’clock in the morning, the spirit, no longer to be con- 
trolled even by the gigantic physical strength which he possessed, gave 
way at last. He complained that his head felt heavy, and said that the 
daylight, which was just beginning to peep in from the window opposite, 
fatigued his sight. Coffee was then proposed before we parted, and Mira- 
beau eagerly took a cup, which he himself poured out and sweetened. 
His hand trembled violently as he raised it to his lips, and he had scarce- 
ly replaced the cup upon the table, when he fell forward with his head 
= his hands, exclaiming, “My God! what new strange pain is 
this ? 

He lingered thus in pain and agony during the whole of this day and 
night, and died in my arms on the following morning at eight o’clock, 
having preserved his firmness of intellect until the very last moment. It 
is true (for there were some absurd stories afloat, ) that, about five minutes 
before he actually expired, he wrote on a piece of paper (for speech was al- 
ready gone,) these words: ‘‘ [tis far easier to die than to sleep!” The move- 
ment which he made to place the paper in my hand was his last. He 
never stirred afterward. During his illness, he frequently reverted to the 
conversation which had passed between us on the bench at the Palais 
Royal. He told me that he then already knew that his fate was sealed, 
and dared me to maintain a conviction of the contrary. 

The generation of to-day, contrary to anticipation, has learnt to under- 
value Mirabeau; but I think a re-action may come even in your time, 
because he was not a mere orator, whose fame must die when his powers 
of speech are gone, but he was also the greatest thinker of his age. How 
would the face of the country have been changed had he lived but a few 
months, nay, even a few weeks longer! This has been so strongly felt 
by all parties, that there were many who blindly rejoiced at his death, 
even among those who had known and loved him; while those who had 
most cause to mourn, declared in their terror, that he must have been 
poisoned. 


III. A History of the Presbyterian Church in America, from its 
Origin until the Year 1760, with biographical Sketches of its early 
Ministers.. By the Rev. Richard Webster, late Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., with a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., and a historical 
Introduction by the Rev. William Blackwood, D. D. Published 
by authority of the Presbyterian Historical Society. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson. 1857. pp. 720. 


We have not yet been able to read every word of Mr. Webster’s His- 
tory, but we have given it a tolerably careful examination. It cannot be 
considered as a complete and satisfactory History of the Presbyterian 
Church in America to 1760. It is too curt and general, too much a mere 
record of facts. Dr. Van Rensselaer very properly remarks in the In- 
troductory Notice, that the Historical Society ‘is not to be considered a 
committed to any of the controversial statements of the present history 

voL. vi.—11 
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but merely as issuing it under its general patronage and authority, after 
the manner of other Historical Societies.” 

Mr. Webster was more of a biographer than a historian. There is 
much failure we think, in comprehensiveness of view. We do not merely 
mean that there is a strong bias in favor of the “Old Side.” That was 
to have been expected. But there is a failure to go into the matter fully, 
and give an idea of the struggles out of which grew the Adopting Act. 
That Act is not even given in full. A reader of these sketches alone 
would fail to appreciate the nature of the controversy. The important 
action of 1736, is dispatched in eight lines, and the whole subject of sub- 
scription is too slightly treated. There is a want of proportion between 
details and general movements, and a want of arrangement of matter. 

But as a collection of valuable and important facts, connected with the 
history of the Presbyterian Church, and the biography of her pioneers, 
the book is singularly valuable. Every separate minister up to 1760, has 
a distinct biography, embodying all that could be found concerning him. 
These are of all lengths from a few lines to ten or twelve pages, David 
Brainerd being allowed 19, and Samuel Davies 13. In regard to the place 
of the nativity of the ministers, Mr. Webster stands up unflinchingly to 
the truth, though it bears hard upon the theories advocated by his friends. 
It will be recollected that in the Articles that have appeared in This Re- 
view, called the “Spirit of American Presbyterianism,” we maintained 
that the basis of our Church was mixed, and amidst much opposition and 
charges of misunderstanding the subject and imperfect information we 
proved, as we thought, the truth of our assertions. Now, Mr. Webster 
is of the straitest sect of our brethren of the other side of our Church; 
he is scrupulously accurate; his information has been earnestly and 
ceaselessly sought from every quarter, and his biographical conclusions 
must be admitted by all to be of great weight as evidence in the case. 
The nativity of the ministers of our Church, he makes to be (as we have 
had his statements carefully gone over :) 


From the beginning to the Adopting Act in 1729; 


Scottish, - « . 8 
Trish, - - : a . 16 
Scottish or Irish, - - z A iu 1 

— 2) 
New England, - :) Seer es _ 15 
English, - - - : je ° 1 
Welsh, - - - - « a 4 
Dutch, - = a 3 ‘ ¥ 1 
Doubtful, - . “ L i 4 8 


| al 
Lie) 


Majority 


Now, in the “Spirit of American Presbyterianism, No. II.,” in this 
Review, No. VI., for September, 1853, in reply to the Editor of the Pres- 
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byterian Magazine, who maintained the homogeneous character of the 
early Church, we laid down the nativity of the ministers as follows : 


Scottish, - - = a a ¥ 7 
Trish, - ° t F - . 15 

7 22 
New England, - m a a bs 18 
English, - - : ‘ a 4 3 
Welsh, - L Es i 4 cs 5 
Dutch, - - - ‘ : : 1 
Britain, - i “ m : Z 3 
Unknown, - = a = x , 2 

a 32 

Majority 10 


From which it appears that with all Mr. Webster’s predilections on 
that side—he claims but three more Scottish and Irishmen than we al- 
lowed. ‘Taking then from one side and putting them to the other, there 
is still a majority of 4 against the Scottish and Irishmen, which—espe- 
cially as many of the Irishmen were New Side men—shows the basis to 
have been mixed from the beginning, and up to the time of the Adopting 
Act, by the very showing of those who advocated the more rigid side— 
just as we said. 

Mr. Webster was the friend of the Editor of this Review. Perhaps 
our readers will indulge us by allowing us to quote a letter we wrote—at 
the request of Dr. Van Rensselaer, as our best commendation of this 
work. 


PresByTERIAN Hovuss, Puitapetpata, July 9, 1856. 
My pear Sir:— 

It is a melancholy pleasure to comply with your request, to endeavor 
to give those not so well acquainted with our departed friend Webster as 
were you and myself, some idea of his character as it impressed me. 

He came to the Seminary at Princeton while I was a student there. I 
think I was a year with him before I knew much of him. We were not 
in the same class, and he was not a person much given to seeking new 
friends. I cannot now recall the occasion of our intimate acquaintance ; 
but I remember well that it was immediate, and a source of great plea- 
sure to me while I continued at Princeton. 

I may as well state at once that the keynote of Richard Webster’s 
character, as it was revealed to me in the confidence of youthful friend- 
ship, was one hardly suspected by those who knew him in after years. 
He was a poet. I do not mean by this merely that he wrote verses, or 
only that he took great delight in the works of the great masters of the 
imagination. My meaning is, that he was a poet in the essence of his 
nature, and that he had all the special traits which go to make up that 
strange and interesting character. No one can gain the right position 
from which to see him without keeping this in view. His mind was in- 
deed so absorbed in later times by things which he considered much more 
important, that he did not give much time to poetry as an art; but it was 
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impossible to root out from his nature its constituent elements. I remem- 
ber, at this distance of time, but two of his poetic ideas, and I will men- 
tion them as specimens of his mood of early thought. 

One occurs in a critique on Shakspeare. ‘Artists have found,” Web- 
ster says, “great difficulty in painting the different shades of white in 
nature; and, in order to bring them out, they have generally contrasted 
them with dark colors. Writers have met with a similar difficulty in de- 
lineating the female character. Their plan is to contrast it with impurity 
or ruggedness. Shakspeare alone, like Nature, shades whiteness with 
white.” Mrs. Jameson’s “ Characteristics of Women” might almost be 
taken as a commentary on this admirable criticism. 

The other thought—or fancy—occurs in a beautiful poem, the finest, I 
think, he ever wrote—‘ The Funeral of Shelley.” The body of this ex- 
quisite, though, it must be regretfully added, infidel poet, was, it will be 
remembered, burned on the shores of the Gulf of Spezia, by Byron and 
others. The flame, Medwin declares, in blazing up, was colored like the 
rainbow. Webster says, it 

“ Gracefally curl’d up, 
As if from offer’d flowers, that to the flame 
Gave all their beauty.” 

You, my dear sir, who knew Webster so well, will be able, with this 
clue, better to understand his peculiar nature. You will better appre- 
ciate his acuteness, his peculiar kind of shrewdness, his playful fancy, his 
satirical turn, his reverence for everything old, his passion for books, his 
power of living within himself and 

“Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” 


and, in fine, that slight dash of eccentricity which you must have often 
noticed. That he kept his poetic nature so much to himself is one of the 
marvels of his peculiar genius. 

Richard Webster has never been appreciated. That he bore up so 
bravely, and, on the whole, patiently and meekly,—that he labored kindly 
on in an obscure place for a lifetime, with no more restlessness than was 
betrayed in an occasional satiric hit at some of our famous men,—is a 
wonder, attributable partly to the nobleness of his nature, and, we must 
devoutly add, partly to the grace of God, which was given to him in no 
common measure. It was his misfortune, as men estimate things, to have 
a body of most frail and nervous organization: he reminded one of Charles 
Lamb, only that he was sharper, and thus not so genial. He was very 
deaf, even at the Seminary; and it grew upon him steadily with increas- 
ing years. He was very near-sighted, and he grew prematurely old. A 
man who always appeared to me young, I found spoken of as old,—almost 
(partly from his connection with ancient historical documents) as an an- 
tique. These defects, especially his deafness, interfered materially with 
his power as a public speaker. He heard none of the ordinary sounds of 
nature in the fields or woods; he heard nothing of the mixed sounds of a 
great city: he heard nothing, he once wrote to me, but “ the human voice 
raised more loudly than usual.” 

This comparative isolation from society, and physical unfitness for much 
of the business of life, drove him to history. Passionately devoted to the 
Presbyterian church, holding our Faith and Order to be the very primi- 
tive form and mould of apostolic truth, he could conceive of nothing more 
noble and venerable than Calvinism and Presbyterianism. Around the 
church he poured the wealth of his reverence, his imagination, and his 
affection ; and by how much he was restrained from being a great actor 
in the present, he determined to chronicle what was great in the past. It 
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was impossible to confine so active, so versatile, so eager, and so discur- 
sive a mind to one small spot: it lay in his nature to expand itself; and, 
if he could not be an ecclesiastical statesman, his instincts led him next 
to be an ecclesiastical historian. Yet, after all,—for we would not allow 
the partiality of friendship, even over his grave, to lead us from the strict 
truth,—as he would always and under all circumstances have been rather 
artist than statesman, so he had not so much the large comprehensiveness 
and far-seeing sagacity of the true historian, as the keen observation, the 
acute insight, the delight in an event, the homelike feeling, the fondness 
for anecdote and incident, which make the biographer. And it is no mean 
thing to be known to after-times, for how long we may not yet say, as the 
biographer of the Presbyterian church in America. 

Of Mr. Webster’s course as a pastor, as a member of church courts, 
and in the varied relations of the ministry, others can speak better than 
myself. We were separated, during his ministry, by distance, and by our 
position in different branches of our church, and differed materially as to 
some important church questions. But I can well believe all that I have 
heard of his excellence in these relations. I think, however, that I can 
appreciate, better than those who knew him later in life, the difficulties 
which he overcame in himself before he settled quietly down among the 
mountain-valleys, as a missionary and pastor to a scattered, and in a great 
degree rude, population, limiting his ambition to the founding of a pres- 
bytery, of which the younger ministers called him the father. His fer- 
vid, discursive, and somewhat romantic nature was more characteristically 
shown in his consecrating himself to the missionary work in India, whi- 
ther he would have gone had not circumstances entirely beyond his con- 
trol prevented him. It was, perhaps, the tenderness of his heavenly 
Father which shielded him from trials which he might not have been 
me to bear, accepting the sincere and earnest intent for the accomplish- 
ed deed. 

What was especially admirable in Webster was the practical good sense 
with which he accepted his narrow conditions, feeling that God had fixed 
his lot, and addressing himself with constant and patient industry to 
every field of exertion which lay within his reach. There is something 
of the true sublime in this self-abnegation, the laying aside of vain imag 
inings and the dissolving of day-dreams, to accomplish the plain, practical 
work given us todo. No one can be sure what he is fit for, until the 
providence of God confirm his aspirations; but one thing we may all 
do:—we may heartily and cheerfully address ourselves to whatever 
work is actually allotted to us, be it great or small. Webster exemplifi- 
ed this greatness. ‘ He that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that tak- 
eth a city.” 

His death-scene was very interesting. You will permit me to refer to 
it, as illustrative of his inner or more hidden character. I think it is 
Goethe who remarks that the poet is one who carries all through life the 
fresh feelings of childhood. There belongs to such intensely vital organ- 
isms as Webster’s—where there is no robustness, but vivid nervous energy 
—a kind of elastic tenacity of life, such as we see in children, who re- 
bound from attacks of disease that lay strong men low. Accordingly, he 
could not believe that he was dying. Like all of us, he had some idea 
about death; but it was not realized. ‘‘ Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ you must be 
mistaken. I cannot be dying. I feel naturally; I am in full possession 
of all my powers. I feel very much as I have always felt.” On being 
assured that his hours were numbered, he said, ‘‘ You must know best; 
but I never conceived of such a death.” There was, it will be observed, 
no thought of fear,—his preparation for death having been long since 
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made,—but, mingling with his calm faith and trust, and with every other 
feeling suitable for a Christian’s death-bed, there was a palpable currosity, 
a wonder at death, a gazing at this king of terrors, as though he was 
overrated,—a fresh, keen sensation, in view of this great crisis through 
which he was now to pass. “It cannot be death,” he said; “if it be, it 
is such a death as I never dreamed of.” It is not too much to believe 
that the Saviour, whom he had, amid great disappointment and difficulty, 
so unfalteringly and uncomplainingly served, kept all evil influences from 
that death-bed, gave him to part from life sweetly and pleasantly, and 
opened for him so gently the portals of heaven, as that the poet-Christian 
felt, in its loveliness, something so natural, that he said, ‘‘I never dream- 
ed of such a heaven. Itis most glorious; but, what is wonderful, it is 
not strange. It is only a brighter home!” 

You have, my dear sir, so repeatedly assured me that I might write 
just what I pleased of our mutual friend, that I have perhaps indulged 
my feelings too much. The public may not be interested in my view of 
Richard Webster. I can only say that I can think of him no otherwise ; 
and that, however imperfectly I have answered your expectation, I have 
done what I could. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN J. WALLACE. 

The Rey. C. Van Renssevaerr, D. D. 


IV. The American Citizen; his Rights and Duties, according to the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States. By John Henry 
Hopkins, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Vermont. New York: Pudney & Russell. Phil- 
adelphia: H. Hooker & Co., and Parry & McMillan. 1857. 
pp. 459. 


This volume embraces a very wide range of topics, embracing especi- 
ally the important subject of the relation of religion to the State. The 
subject of polttics, in the wide sense, is discussed; slavery is gone into 
fully ; business ; the domestic relations; social life. The subjects are all 
interesting, and many excellent suggestions are made. We make an ex- 
tract from the part upon sociology, to show the bishop’s manner of hand- 
ling his subject: 


This giving of parties, therefore, may be regarded as the most effective 
mode of bringing the social sympathies into exercise; and it is currently 
accepted as a branch of that hospitality which has always been honored 
as a virtue amongst mankind. The principles of Christianity do not 
condemn, but rather encourage it. All great occasions of gratulation in 
the Old Testament were marked with a feast. Abraham made a feast, 
when Isaac was weaned. Jacob made a feast, on his reconciliation with 
Laban. The men of Israel were commanded to assemble at a public 
feast, three times in every year. Our Lord represents the rejoicing father 
as marking the return of the prodigal son with a feast, followed with 
music and dancing. And in the Church, the old feast of the Passover 
was succeeded by the feast of love—the Eucharist. It would be happy 
for the world if every other part of its ordinary practice were as easily 
justified by the word of God as this, so far as the mere allowance of feast- 
ing is concerned. The error does not lie in that; but in so conducting 
the feast as to separate it from all religious principle, and making it an 
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occasion for the enjoyment of the lower bodily and social sympathies, 
without any regard to Him who is the divine Giver of these, as well as of 
every other blessing. 

Let me proceed, however, to state the rules which properly belong to 
this branch of social life, with a view to consistency, propriety, and useful 
influence, on the part of the American citizen. 

1. In the first place, then, the circumstances and position of the indi- 
vidual should be carefully considered. For, the majority of men are not 
able to give parties, in the ordinary sense of the phrase; although there 
are very few who cannot dispense, to some extent, the simpler duties of 
hospitality, in which the acquaintance, the friend, or even the stranger is 
made welcome, without show or special preparation, to the daily board ; 
and thus treated for the time as one of the family. It is this, in my 
humble judgment, which is presented to us as a Christian duty. We are 
told by the apostle to use hospitality one towards another, *‘ without 
grudging.” ‘Be not forgetful,” saith he elsewhere, “‘ to entertain stran- 
gers, for by so doing, some have entertained angels unawares.” Beyond 
this we are not required, as a general rule, to go. The giving of parties, 
therefore, is not so much a Christian as a social duty, and must be regu- 
lated by the position of the individual, on the social scale. Hence it is 
altogether essential that his friends consider him able to afford it; 
since, if they have any doubts on that point, he will be much more likely 
to attract censure for his pretension and extravagance, than praise for his 
generous profusion. 

2. Secondly, he must be careful to conduct the occasion so as to show 
that his design is to promote the pleasure of his guests, and by no means 
to make an ostentatious display of his own wealth or importance. It was 
a saying of the ancients, that a private feast should not consist of less 
than the number of the Graces, nor of more than the number of the 
Muses. And the modern dinner-party is considered full, when twelve 
persons sit down to table; so that a thirteenth is even absurdly regarded 
by some as “unlucky.” The evening party, of course, admits of a larger 
company, because refreshments are partaken without fixed order, and 
they are not expected to gather at once around the same board. But the 
rule of common sense in both cases is the same,—that the main object of 
the occasion should be to promote the enjoyment of true social intercourse, 
which is hardly possible in a crowd. And therefore the guests should 
never be so numerous as to incommode each other, or hinder the genial 
sympathy of friendly converse, by the positive annoyances of heat, noise, 
and confusion. 

Nevertheless, though I am no admirer of large evening parties, I am 
far from condemning them as entirely useless for all social purposes. 
They doubtless possess the recommendation of enabling the opulent to 
gratify the whole list of their acquaintances by one grand display ; while 
they keep the smaller and more select occasions for their special friends, 
or for strangers to whom they desire to pay particular attention. Those 
splendid routs, as they have been aptly BaP are also attractive to many 
who love noise and confusion, if they be attended by lively excitement 
and gayety ; because their object is not “the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,” but the feast of fun, and the flow of fashionable folly. Hence 
they are popular amongst the wealthier classes; and doubtless will con- 
tinue so, notwithstanding their poor adaptation to all intercourse which 
is truly rational and refined. 

3. But to return to those select parties which are limited to a small 
number, I would next enter a protest against our American custom of ex- 
cluding females from the dinner table, and confining it to men alone. 
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Our English friends have set us a better example, and one which we 
should do well to follow. No truly social enjoyment should be regarded 
as attainable without the presence of that sex, which forms the purest and 
the safest element in all society. The restraints which it may impose are 
good and salutary, especially to those who are most ready to complain of 
them. The subject of politics, or other matters in which females cannot 
feel an interest, may be taken up when they retire. And with regard to 
the rest, it should be remembered that the jest or the story which is not 
fit for the ear of woman, must be still less fit for the ear of God, and had 
far better remain unspoken. 


V. Biblical Commentary on the New Testament; by Dr. Hermann 
Olshausen, Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. 
Translated from the German for Clark’s Foreign and Theological 
Library. First American revised after the fourth German edition, 
by A. ©. Kendrick, D.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Rochester. Vol. III. New Yerk: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1857. pp. 615. 


This volume extends to Rom. vii. 5—6. There is no commentator in 
regard to whom their seems to be a wider difference of opinion than Ols- 
hausen. Dr. Owen says, for example, that this Commentary “ constitutes 
a vast storehouse of valuable criticism on the New Testament, mingled, 
it is true, with much that savors of German vagueness and mysticism, yet 
furnishing the most complete apparatus for the study of that portion of 
the Sacred Word, which has hitherto been given to the religious public.” 
Others, however, are not so favorably impressed. The reputation of Ols- 
hausen is very high, and we do not feel able to decide the question of its 
value. We feel a certain sense of vagueness in reading him; the ground 
feels infirm under our feet. For ourselves, we prefer a commentator whose 
statements, are more clear and positive. But we feel much deference in 
this case, for the decided statements of others who greatly admire him. 


VI. A Commentary ; critical, expository, and practical, on the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Mark, for the use of Ministers, Theological 
Students, Private Christians, Bible Classes, and Sabbath-schools. 
By John J. Owen, D.D., with a Map, Synoptical Index, ete. New 
York: Leavitt & Allen. 1857. pp. 501. 


After mentioning the commentaries consulted, Prof. Owen says: ‘“ But 
with all these helps, I feel it due to myself to state, that my main de- 
pendence, under God, has been upon the familiarity, which the critical 
study of the Greek for nearly a quarter of a century has given me, with 
the original language of the New Testament. Principles of interpreta- 
tion, established and tested in the preparation of my editions of the Greek 
classics, have been rigidly and faithfully applied to the elucidation 
of the sacred pages, and, as I hope, not without practical utility. Much 
attention has been given to the precise shades of thought, imparted by 
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particular words and idiomatic phrases, which the definitions of the Lex- 
icon often fail to reach, in all their beauty and significancy.” 

The other two Gospels are to follow these, with the Acts. There is also 
to be a Greek edition of the same books. Every one who knows Dr. 
Owen will be prepared to believe that he has made a valuable commen- 
tary. We regret that he has adopted the emendations of the American 
Bible Society. These have yet to undergo the thorough scrutiny of the 
Churches. 


VII. Monarchs retired from Business. By Dr. Doran, author of 
“ Knights and their Days,” &. New York: Redfield. Philadel- 
phia: C. G. Henderson & Co. 1857. pp. 354, 366. 


A very curious and interesting book. There is first a dissertation on 
Kings, and then beginning with Britain—as of course an Englishman 
would.—Dr D. gives the history of all men who have once reigned, and 
then ceased to reign. There is a great variety of curious information. 
It would make a capital “ summer book,” on a tour, or in a quiet retreat 
from whence to look out at the vanity of the world. We copy a well- 
told story to give the reader an idea of the style: 


That a people’s love is the richest jewel in a crown is a truth not to be 
denied; but even therewith a sovereign is no more secure of unalloyed 
happiness than ordinary individuals exposed to the common lot; but this 
love itself will stand for happiness—compensate for much that cannot be 
attained, and be a solace for much that has been forfeited. 

There is a story told of an anonymous King, the moral of which may 
be well applied by all sovereigns. The old monarch, when dying, called 
his son to him, put in his hand the sceptre, and then asked him if he could 
take advice as easily as he had taken from his father the symbol of au- 
thority. The young heir, grasping the sceptre tightly, and hinting at the 
excellence of brevity in counsel as well as in wit, said, under the circum- 
stances, ‘ he could.” 

“‘T will be brief as my breath,” answered the abdicating monarch, 
“and that is short enough. You look upon the world, boy, as a house of 
pleasure; now, hear better from me. Woe, my lad, tumbles in pailfulls, 
and good luck is only distilled in drops.” 

The son looked down at his now silent sire, and found he was dead. 
The new King commanded a — funeral, and arranged a grand hunt- 
ing party for the day after. He laughed at the paternal simile, and, to 
_— its weakness and his own felicity, he caused to be placed above 

is palace a large silver-toned bell: a rope passed from it to each room 
which he occupied. ‘I will ring it,” said he, ‘‘ whenever I feel thorough- 
ly happy. Ihave no doubt that I shall weary my own arm and deafen 
my people’s ears.” 

For a whole month the bell was silent. ‘I have had my hand on the 
rope,” said the King, ‘fifty times, but I felt that I was hardly happy 
enough to proclaim it to my people; but we have got over our first diffi- 
culties, and to-morrow—” 

On the morrow, as he was boasting of the fidelity and friendship of 
one of his Ministers, he learned that his friend and servant was in the 
habit of betraying the contents of his private despatches to a neighbor- 
ing potentate, from whom the traitor received stars and crosses in return. 
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The King sighed, “ We shall not toll the bell, then, to-day ; but assuredly 
to-morrow.” 

In the morning he rode over to the house of the mistress of his heart. 
“There,” he remarked to himself, as he went along in that pace which 
used to be observed by the pilgrims to Canterbury, and which in England 
has taken its name from the two first syllables of the city’s name—“ there 
I have never found disappointment.” What he did find he never told; 
but on his return to the palace, when his groom of the chambers looked 
interrogatively between him and the bell-rope, the monarch simply 
twisted the end of the latter into a nvose, and angrily muttered, as he 
flung it down again, “ Would to heaven that they were both hanging from 
it together |” 

On the following day he philosophically reviewed his case. ‘I have 
been unreasonable,” he said; ‘ why should I grieve because I have been 
betrayed by a knave, and jilted by a girl with golden hair? I have wide 
dominions, a full treasury, a mighty army, laughing vineyards, verdant 
meadows, a people who pay taxes as if they loved them, and God’s free 
air to breathe in. I may be happy yet,” added he, advancing to the win- 
dow—‘ nay, I am!’ and he reached his hand to the rope. He was on 
the very point of ringing at it with good will, when he saw a sight without, 
and heard a voice within, which made him pause. 

A messenger was at his feet. ‘Oh, Sire!” exclaimed the bringer of 
bad tidings, ‘thou seest the dust, the fires, and the gleam of arms with- 
out. The foe has broken in upon the land, and terror is before and de- 
vastation behind him!” 

“Now, a curse upon kingship, that brings a wretched monarch evils 
like these!” cried the King who wanted to be happy. The courier hint- 
ed something about the miseries of the people. ‘ By that Lady of Hate, 
whose church is in Brittany,” cried the Prince, “thou art right! I 
thonght to pull lustily at the bell, but I will as lustily pull at my sword 
in the sheath, and see if there be not virtue in that. How came in the 
foe? and who commands them ?” 

The answer to this double query told him that the enemy could not 
have entered had not his despatches been betrayed to the invader, and 
that the van of the army was under the command of a prince whose name 
was no sooner uttered to the King than the latter turned red with fury, 
and exclaimed, “ He!—then I shall ring the bell yet. I will have his life 
and—” 

He said no more, but went out, fought like a man, cleared the land of 
the foe, hung the traitor with all his orders on him, maimed the young 
leader of the hostile vanguard, and returned to his capital in triumph. 
He had so much to employ him after his return, so much to accomplish 
for the restoration of the fortunes of his people, so much to meditate upon 
for future accomplishment, that when at night he lay down upon his 
couch, weariness upon his brow, but a shade of honest joy upon his cheek, 
he had fairly forgotten the silver bell in his turret, and the ropes which 
depended from it. And so he grew gray and infirm, never turning from 
his work till the Inevitable Angel looked smilingly in his face, and began 

to beckon him away. 

He was sitting upright in his uneasy chair, pale as death, but still at 
his ministry, till his eyes grew dim, his head sank on his breast, and there 
was, without, a pods § of wailing. ‘‘ What voices are those?” asked he 


softly : “* what is there yet for me to do?” 

His Chancellor stooped over him as he now lay on a couch, and whisp- 
ered, “Our father is departing from among us, and his children are at 
the threshold in tears.” 
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“ Let them in! let them come in!” hoarsely cried ‘the King. ‘God! 

do they really love me?” 

“If there were a life to be purchased here, O worthy Sire, they would 

urchase thine with their blood.” The crowd streamed silently in, to 
ook once more upon the good old King, and to mourn at his departure. 
He stretched his hand toward them, and asked, ‘‘ Have I won your love, 
children? have I won your love?” One universal affirmative reply, given 
from the heart, though given with soft expression, seemed to bestow on 
the dying monarch new life. He raised himself on the couch, looked like 
an inspired saint, and tried to speak, but failed inthe attempt. None the 
less happy, he looked up to God, glanced to the turret where hung the 
bell, extended his hand to the rope, gave one pull, and died, with a smile 
on his lips, as he rang his own knell. 


VIII. The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter; with a full Account of 
his Travels and Labors among the Germans in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia; including his Services as Chap- 
lain in the French and Indian War, and in the War of the Revo- 
lution. 1716 to 1790. By Rev. H. Harbaugh, A.M. Author 
of “The Sainted Dead,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton. 1857. pp. 375. 


Whatever the dangers to which the German Reformed Church is sub- 
ject from the recent opinions that have been prevailing among them, there 
is one signal advantage; it turns their attention to their own history, and 
to use the German expression, leads them to “ develop their own historic 
life.” There is scarcely a limit to the value of this. It deepens charac- 
ter; it makes a Church respect itself; it stimulates to boundless ex- 
ertion. 

Mr. Schlatter was one of the pioneers of the German Reformed Church ; 
he labored for nearly half a century for that Church, in the period in- 
cluding the Old French and Revolutionary Wars. The question, which 
has excited such anxious interest, especially among Pennsylvanians, as to 
how the German population can be improved and elevated, is beginning 
for the first time to find satisfactory solution in our times. There is the 
Pennsylvania Common School system, a noble monument to successful 
perseverance amidst innumerable difficulties. A project, long a favorite 
with us, has just been accomplished,—the creation of a separate Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, including the separation of the 
office of Secretary of the Commonwealth for that of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools. Then the Reformed and Lutheran Churches are 
awake as they never before have been in America. It is to be expected 
that the re-action might carry them too far; we cannot believe that they 
will go off into Popery ; we wait, confidently, as to the great body of them, 
for other oscillations of the pendulum. Germans are impassable to influ- 
ences from without; they are capable of movement to any extent from 
within. We are glad to see the colleges at Lancaster and Gettysburg. 
The larger, more powerful and enlightened they grow, even if they should 
become Halles and Berlins—the better we should be pleased, for it is a 
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settled fact that cannot be unsettled, that the powers that move the masses 
of Pennsylvania, are the German Protestants and the Presbyterians. Other 
sources of influence are incidental and local; these are the life-blood of 
a great Commonwealth. We quote a little from Mr. Harbaugh, as to a 
matter very littl. understood : 


The social and religious life among the Germans of Pennsylvania and 
neighboring States, one hundred years ago, was peculiar to itself, and its 
history has its own charm. A retiring and rural people, were our fore- 
fathers. Isolated to a great extent from others by language, social habits, 
religion, and even the character of their secular pursuits, they dwelt in 
the fertile and friendly valleys of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Virginia, ambitious only for the quiet ways of peace and love. It 
cannot be uninteresting even to strangers, and certainly not to their own 
children, to be presented with a picture, even though it may be very im- 
— of the social and religious features of the olden time among the 

ermans. Such a picture must come forward in the life and labors of a 
man like Rev. Michael Schlatter, who earnestly identified himself with their 
highest educational and religious interests for the space of more than 
forty years, and that during the most interesting and eventful period of 
our country’s civil and ecclesiastical history. 

A true history of Pennsylvania would be one that would cluster, not 
around its civil machinery, its council records, its battle-fields and forts, 
its public officers and schemes of State policy, but one which would 
thread on its religious history, follow its churches as they rose in one 
valley and settlement after another, the pioneerings of its early pastors, 
and the general progress of piety and purity in its families. There is not 
a valley in the State whose history is not prevailingly bound up with its 
venerable churches, and well-filled graveyards. These were not only the 
first prominent, sacred, and venerated places in the early settlements, but 
have always been the centres to which the deepest and most earnest 
thoughts of men have tended, and from which have gone out those mould- 
ing influences which have made individuals, families, valleys, and the 
State itself, as wealthy, worthy, and peaceful, as they are. 

The phrase “German Pennsylvania” is traditionally abroad, and will 
last as long as the phrase ‘‘ Yankee New England.” This proverb, like 
the fabled wandering Jew, will travel the earth as a testimony, whatever 
historians may write in books. Whether they will claim it, or whether 
others will allow it, the Germans have turned Penn’s woods into fruitful 
fields—and their blood is the bearer of the inmost life of the State. The 
Indians are gone, but their names are still uttered in our hearing by the 
sounding mountains, the roaring rivers, and the softer murmur of the 
gentler streams. These are their monuments that will tell of the ancient 
people forever. So the Germans may vanish, their language may be for- 

otten, their habits improved into what is worse, and their records fade 
rom the historic page; but German names will stick fast to German 
towns, counties, townships, valleys, streams, and hills, till earth and 
heaven themselves are changed. Then, too, German family names will 
tell the tale. Look over the State and beyond it, and is not their name 
Legion, for they are many. These, it is true, may be changed,—the Shib- 
boleth may be turned into Sibboleth, by such as ‘cannot frame to pro- 
nounce it right,” yet the man of quaint and curious lore will always be 
able to trace them through their transmigrations, and demonstrate that in 
the beginning they were not so. As there is a power behind thrones, so 
there are monuments back of history ; and what historians bury, antiqua- 
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rians will dig out—and they will show to the ages to come, who were the 
ancient people that reigned in the land. 

The extent to which the social spirit of Pennsylvania has been moulded 
by a German element, is worthy of all grateful consideration. Moreover, 
wonderful is it, how certain peculiarities have adhered, to the German 
character through nearly a score of centuries, and still appear as promi- 
nent traits, notwithstanding all the modifications which German life has 
undergone in America! Like all other nations, they have their faults and 
follies. Whatever nation that be which is without these, from it shall he 
come forth who shall stone them for their German sins. Neither by our 
religion, nor by the lessons of our parents, have we been taught to re- 
proach our ancestors, or set forth their faults before the world. Of their 
virtues it is pious to speak, and where these prevail, they must form the 
web upon which history will weave its story. 

Mr. Schlatter was born at St. Gall in Switzerland, a place “lying 
beautifully between two mountains, and on the bank of the Steinach,”— 
July 14, 1716. He arrived in America in 1746. The first Synod of the 
German Reformed Church was constituted—vyery much through his influ- 
ence—at Philadelphia, September 29, 1747. The first Coetus or Synod of 
the Reformed Dutch Church was constituted the same year. 

The interesting history of “The Charity Schools” is given. They were 
founded by a Society of noblemen and gentlemen in London, of whom 
the Earl of Shaftesbury is first named. The Church of Scotland gave 
£1200, the King gave £1000. The “ Trustees General” were James Ha- 
milton, William Allen, Richard Peters, Benjamin Franklin, Conrad Wei- 
ser, and Rey. Dr. William Smith. Mr. Schlatter was Supervisor of the 
Schools, and a press was established for books, tracts and a newspaper. 

Mr. Schlatter, after being pastor in Philadelphia, performing much 
missionary work, and being Chaplain in the Army, removed to Chestnut 
Hill, where his place was called Sweetland. He died in 1790, and was 
buried in Franklin Square, formerly the German Reformed burying- 
ground, where his remains still lie, his tomb-stone, with that of many 
others having been covered up by the grading. 

This is really an interesting book. Mr. Harbaugh has done his work 
well. He brings out its archaic value and grounds on it an impressive 
appeal for Home Missions. 


IX. James Mountjoy: or I’ve been Thinking. By A. 8S. Roe. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. Philadelphia: Martiens’. pp. 
327. 

The Star and the Cloud; or a Daughter’s Love. By the Same: 

Same publishers. 1857. pp. 410. 

A long Look ahead; or the First Stroke and the Last. By the 

Same: Same publishers. 1857. pp. 441. 

To love and to be loved, and Time and Tide; or Strive and Win. 

By the Same: Same publishers. 1857. pp. 243. 


Five Stories at once! average nearly 300 pages! We have taken some 
pains to ascertain the character of these books. The moral, we think, is 
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pure, the tendency excellent. They are well broken up, and dialogue and 
description well intermingled. We think most people would find them 
pleasant reading and be improved by them. 


X. A Manual of Church History. By Henry E. F. Guericke, Doc- 
tor and Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by W. G. T. Shedd, Brown Professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Ancient Church History, comprising the first six 
Centuries. Andover: W.F. Draper. Philadelphia: Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co. 1857. pp. 422. 


Guericke’s Manual has passed through eight editions in Germany. 
Prof. Shedd makes four leading characteristics of it. 1. The author is 
orthodox, though high Lutheran, and “ sharing to some extent, it must 
be conceded, in the recent mancuvres [of the Lutherans] whenever he 
approaches the points at issue between the Lutherans and Calvinists.” 
2. “He places the highest estimate upon the internal history of the 
Church.” 3. The Manual has accuracy and learning. 4. It hits the 
mean between the full and flowing narration of history proper, and the 
mere meagre synopsis and epitome. 

This is one division of the author’s plan—the Ancient Church, The 
other two are the Medieval and Modern. The view of Church govern- 
ment is mainly Lutheran. The translation is good English and clear. 
The work is well brought out by Mr. Draper. 


XI. Sanders’ School Speaker: a comprehensive Course of Instruc- 
tion in the Principles of Oratory; with numerous Exercises for 
Practice in Declamation. By Charles W. Sanders, A. M. <Au- 
thor of “A Series of Readers,” &&. New York: Ivison & Phin- 
ney. 1857. pp. 528. 


Messrs. Ivison & Phinney are giving their special attention to school 
books. The School Speaker contains fifty pages of judicious directions 
for Oratory ; the bulk of the book consisting of selections, well made, in 
prose and verse. We are pleased to see that a full proportion are from 
American writers. 


XII. History of the Invasion and Capture of Washington, and of 
the Events which preceded and followed. By John S. Williams, 
Brigade Major and Inspector, Columbian Brigade, in the War of 
1812. New York: Harpers. 1857. pp. 371. 


The object of this book is to state what in the opinion of the writer is 
the truth about the Battle of Bladensburg, and the defence or want of 
defence of Washington. Ile thinks that there has been a general misap- 
prehension on the subject, and that the difficulty lay not so much in any 
want of courage in the combatants, as in political mismanagement. The 
subject is worthy a careful investigation, and is certainly very interest- 
ing. 
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XIII. Reading without Tears; or, a pleasant mode of learning to 
read. By the Author of “ Peep of Day,” &. New York : Harpers. 
1857. pp. 136. 


A very pleasant reading book, carrying the little folks, step by step, 
through pleasant pictures and easy stages to the desired consummation. 
We commend it cordially. 


XIV. The Child’s Book of Nature. For the use of Families and 
Schools. Intended to aid Mothers and Teachers in training Chil- 
dren in the observation of Nature. In three parts. 1. Plants; 2. 
Animals; 3. Air, Water, Heat, Light, &. By Worthington Hooker, 
M. D. Illustrated by numerous engravings. New York: Harpers. 
1857. pp. 120, 170, 179. 

Dr. Hooker seems to have done his work well; the instruction seems to 
be thorough and yet simplified. It is illustrated by an occasional narra- 
tive. The book is very nicely got up. The parts can be had separately. 
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